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BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., LL. D. 


Bishop Vincent, the originator of the “Chautauqua Idea” 
and Chancellor of the Chautauqua University, will commence 
a series of articles in the March number of the Normal In- 
structor upon “The Advantages of Home Study.” 
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A Beautiful Remembrance From Teacher to Pupil. 
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Very Neat and Handsome. 
FonpbA, N. Y. 

% The Souvenirs have been received $ 
% and pleased me more than I expected. 
+ They were very neat and handsome x 
and I wish to thank you for your 
5 Peocehaity ssin filling the order.  Re- 
spectfully yours, 

Laura A. BEARCROFT. 
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. Thinks They are Dainty and Pretty. ; 
GARDNERVILL®, NEV. 
My order for School Souvenirs 
was executed with such promptness 
that I feel it my bounden duty to 
7 acknowledge the receipt of the same. 
They are very dainty and pretty. I 
;amso well pleased with them that 
ww words fail to express my perfect satis- 
¥i faction and delight. They area novel 
w invention, Yours, with grateful 
¥ thanks, Miss HARRIET CUSHING. 
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They Touch the Spot. 

GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 
The Souyenirs came promptly. $ 
They’re beautiful. For a long time I 
have been wanting something of this 
S kind and you have touched the spot. 
Thanking you for the promptness and $ 
‘the care with which you filled my 

t onder, Iam yours respectfully, + 
JNo B, ROGERS. 


They are Fine. 
LAKE LINDEN, MICH. 
Treceived the Souvenirs last night. § 
> They are fine. Sincere thanks for 
; prompt attention. Wishing you suc- 
cess, am, Yours respectfully, 
Sr. M, ETIENNE. 


Much Pleased With Them. 
UTIca, NEB. 

I received the Souvenir cards 
safely and in nonce | of time. I was 
very much pleased with them and 
thank you very kindly for the extra 
number which you sent. 

Yours truly, MINNIE AUSTIN. 
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Note: In selecting these Souve- 
nirs as gifts, you serve all your pupils 
exactly alike and cannot be accused 
: of showing partiality. 
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Everybody Expresses Delight. x 
HAWKESBERRY, ONT. 
Souvenirs received in good order. R 
w Iam perfectly satisfied with them and % 
every one to whom I have shown wrent © 
expresses great surprise and delight 9 
¥ over them, Yours sincerely. 
COLIN G. ROBERTSON, 


They are Excellent. 
FARMINGTON, Ky. 
I received my lot of School Sou- 
, venirs to-day. They are excellent 
and I am highly delighted with them 
Yours respectfully, 
ARTIs I. OVERLY 


Very [uch Pleased. 
LITTLE MEADOWS, PA. 
Received Souvenirs this morning. 
Am very much pleased with them. 
and also with your promptness in 
filling order. Very truly yours, 
; . 8. BRIGGS. 


Teacher and Pupils Pleased. 
FRANKVILLE, WIs. 
Souvenirs received all O. K. They 
p are simply fine. I am very muc 
pleased with them and know the 
pupils will be. I want to thank you 


; 
: 
; 
also for the prompt manner in which 
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you sent them, Very sincerly. 
ISABEL GIDDINGS. 


Greatly Appreciated. 
JERICHO, VT. 
Souvenirs at hand. To say I was 
pleased with them but faintly ex- 
presses my ——— of the same. 
Yours truly, 
M. E. ADRIEN. 


MIDDLETON, Mass, 

I want to thank you for the prompt- % 
ness with which you sent the Sou- # 
venirs. I was very much pleased 
with them, and so were the scholars. 
They were very much prettier than I 
expected, and I shall show them to 
some of my friends who are teachers. 


Yours truly, JENNIE A LEE. 


Note: Sabbath Schools cannot se- 
lect a more appropriate gift for pupils 
for any anniversary or holiday. 
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GIFTS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to which they purchased and the man- 


ner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the first year. 
The custom of giving pupils some little token at the close of school is an excellent one, and teachers everywhere observe it. 


difficult to secure appropriate gifts—something attractive, which would be kept,—without too great cost. 


“~~ Our School Souvenirs_u# 


Nearly 10,000 teachers purchased them for their pupils during this period ! 


It has been, however, 


The want is supplied by 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of school, date, teacher’s name, together with names of pupils, they will be 
highly prized and always kept as real Souvenirs. These Souvenirs consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed 


the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and onthe second the names of the pupils. 
are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. 


embossed cards 


tached so as to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


Photograph Souvenirs: 


Will be prepared to fill orders for this style on and after February 15th. 
should send a cabinet photograph from which to copy, and make extra remittance of 25 per cent. of the regular price for the 
number of Souvenirs required. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy 
We can, of course, furnish them with or without photograph, as desired. 
Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon them, and as many 
State definitely the number you wish, and send, plainly written, the matter you 
Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 


graph. 


of original, but reduced in size. 


Number io Order. 





plainly written. 


When to Order. 





more as you wish. 
desire printed on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. 


sible, to avoid delay. 


Souvenirs. 


Orders can be filled the day they are received, but should be sent a couple of weeks in advance, if pos- 
One sample Souvenir free to any address, 


Heavy 


Where two cards are not sufficient additional cards are at- 


A new feature, which will render them much more valuable than ever before, is being provided. for our 
It consists in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the teacher’s photo- 
Those ordering Souvenirs with photograph 


Price List. 
i. or or $1. “y 


Additional ones 3c. 7 
each. In _ ordering 
, quantities in excess 
‘of 25 send $1.45 for ‘ 

? first 25 and 3c. each ‘f 


: postpaid on receipt « 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. ne canna’ 
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CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK, Postpaid 


=— \\)— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, One Year 
For 98¢ if Ordered Before April 4st, 1898. 


During the past few months thousands of teachers from all parts of the country have taken ad- 
vantage of our offer and secured Craig’s Question Book, together with Normal Instructor at the special 
combination rate of 98c. This offer was announced to expire January 15th, but being satisfied that, 
on account of the demands made upon the purses of all during the holiday season, there are thousands 
of others who wish to purchase but have not been able to do so, we have concluded to continue this 
rate until April 1st, next. We feel that never before have teachers and those preparing to teach been 
given such an opportunity, and we cannot refuse to accede to the popular demand to continue the 
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offer for a short time longer. 

As a real help to teachers in their every-day work, in reviews, preparing for examinations, etc., 
Craig’s Question Book can not be overvalued. It contains only the most practical questions cover- 
ing the subjects treated in it and each question is fully yet concisely answered. It contains the 
meat—the real suhstance—gleaned from a thousand text books and books of reference. It is a whole : 
library in itself and is better worth the regular price charged for it ($1.64) than any other book a | 
teacher can purchase. It is only by purchasing in very large editions (20,000 copies at a time) that 
we are able to make so liberal an offer as this, which enables you to secure this remarkable book to- 
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gether with Normal Instructor for only 98c. 
Remember, that you get both Normal Instructor one year and a copy of | 
the latest revised, cloth bound ($1.64) edition of Craig’s Ques- 
tion Book (postpaid) for only 98c. Order at once. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS: (1) NorMAL INSTRUCTOR one year, the PATHFINDER one year and CRAIG’S QUESTION Book (postpaid) 4¢ 
$1.49. (2) NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR one year, EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT one year and CRAIG’S QUESTION Book (postpaid) $1.24. (3) NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR, PATHFINDER and EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, each one year, and CRAIG’S QUESTION Book (postpaid) $1.64. q 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








As the oak from 


the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in every county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. Newand 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Jree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


Send Fifteen Cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription to 
“‘The Book-Keeper’’ 

A handsome 100-page journal devoted’ 
to the interests of k-keepers, Cash- 
iers and Business Men generally.’ It 
, will teach you Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, 
Business Pointers, Amusing Arithme- 
tic, Lightning Calculations, How to 
Detect Counterfeit Money, Etc., Etc. 

Price, $layear. Address The Book- 
Keeper Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 


CUT RATES 


On MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 
American and foreign. Send for catalogue listing 


3000 periodicals. J. B. RICHARDSON, 
6th St., Hornellsville, N. Y. 

















The Hidden Flute. 





’T was just before the end of day, 
And after sudden rain, 

When from the wet and shining wood 
Arose the silver strain, 

And, stumbling over tangled vines 
And many a twisted root, 

We ran along the narrow path 
To find the hidden flute. 


We heard him practice o’er and o’er 
The same melodious air, 
And traced the music to its source, 
And found no player there. 
But while into each other’s eyes 
We gazed with wonder mute, 
Above us rippled out again 
The rapture of the flute. 


The sun upon the tallest tree 
A shaft of glory threw; 

And tilting on the topmost bough 
Against the breezy blue 

We saw a lark with spotted breast 
And sober russet suit, 

And swelling in his little throat 
Beheld the hidden flute. 

—Minna Irving, in The Arena. 
++ 


In a street car in Philadelphia an old 
gentleman was seated in one corner and 
the car was full. A bevy of fair ones, of 
allages and weights, swarmed in. Where- 
upon the gallant old gentleman shouted 
aloud, ‘“‘Ladies, I shall be most happy to 
give my seat to any one of you who is 
over thirty-two years of age.’’ All re- 
mained standing. 





The Baby. 





“She is a little hindering thing,” 
The mother said ; 

“T do not have an hour of peace, 
Till she’s in bed. 


“She clings unto my hand or gown, 
And follows me 

About the house, from room to room, 
Talks constantly. 


‘‘She is a bundle full of nerves, 
And wilful ways ; 

She does not sleep full sound at nights, 
Scarce any days. 


“‘She does.not like to hear the wind, 
The dark she fears ; 

And piteously she calls for me 
To wipe her tears. 


“She is a little hindering thing,” 
The mother said ; 

“But still she is my wine of life, 
My daily bread.’ ”” 


The children—what a load of care 
Their coming brings! 

But, oh! the grief when God doth stoop 
To give them wings. 





—Emma A. Lente, in Independent. 


BRYANT B00 LE Just published. Contain- 

ing such famous poems 
as Thanatopis, To A Waterfowl, Green River, 
Death of the Flowers, ete., etc. Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait of the poet. Also numerous original illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet at the 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents per copy, post- 
paid, and in order to furnish a highly satisfactory 
Reward and Gift Booklet ata trifling cost, will mail 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half Dozen, 
and 80 Cents per Dozen Copies. Address: 

M. C. BURKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


Physicians, Ministers, 
arid all others ihter- 
ested in educational, 
} literary or scientific 


work, should write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees of B. 8., M. 8., 
P’ ., Ph. D., Ete., Ete. Also a special course 
for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and Poe) await graduates of this de- 
partment. Address the secretary, 

ALBERT MORLAN, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








, self-contained double-entry pock- 
Simplecount et memorandas. Colored ruling 
throughout. ConTENTs : Instructions ; Double pages 
of Cash book, Day book, and Journal ruling with 
proof footings on each page; Notations: Bank 
checks and deposits, Engagements: 2 sizes: VEST 
PocKET 254x5% 10c in silver or 12c in stamps. CoaT 
PocKET, 354x6% “unit” ruling, and line numbers 
throughout, rounded corners: Leatherette, 25c. 
Flexible sheep, 50c postpaid. No stamps received 
for coat pocket size. Complete double-entry book-keep- 
ing with one of these books and a ledger, Always ready 
for posting. Address, Simplecount M, Co., 27 (B). 
Hillsdale Ave., Cleveland, O. 


successfully taught by mail. 
BOORREFING Seepe mgen oot. Sem 
New Alexander, Ohio. 








UNCLE e SAM’S e SCHOOL e SONGS. 


A new collection of music for Day,Schools, 


Colleges, Institutes and the Home Circle. Non-graded. Practical 


for all ages and for every occasion. Contains a complete course of practical lessons, covering 39 pages, also 
a department of 11 pages devoted to the elements of music. In all there are 192 pages, of which 138 are 
devoted to four-part songs. These are patriotic, ethical, instructive, a and processional in character. 


Forty-four different musical writers are represented, and 24 pages are devot 


to patriotic music. School 


books with less matter and fewer _ have sold for 50 cents a copy, but to insure its quick adoption by 


hundreds of schools we have deci: 


ed to quote an introductory cash-with-order price of only 18 


conte & Copy with postage or express charges fully prepaid to any point in the United 


States. 


uslin covers, with an illuminated patriotic design in three colors. Do not fail to secure asample 


copy. It will be mailed on receipt of nine 2-cent stamps, and may be returned if not satisfactory. 
HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 167 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Two Great Books: 


Illustrated Life of George Washington,— 
by Washington Irving, the prince of American 
authors, is the grandest biography ever written 
It is more interesting and thrill- 
ing than a novel, yet it is facts, and not fancies. 
It is a true life of the ‘‘Father of Our Country,” 
as a boy surveyor, Indian fighter and soldier ; 
also as a Virginia planter, a lover, friend, 
neighbor, citizen, and the first President of the 





of any man. 


United States. 


there being 


A THREE-DOLLAR BOOK. 


Heretofore the Life of Washington has sold - 
for from $3.00 to $10.00, but our Life of Wash- 
ington is more valuable than that sold in gtdres 
for Three Dollars, because ours is profusely 
illustrated with excellent engravings, depicting 
stirring battle scenes with the British,also with 
the Indians, and exhibitions of bravery and 
courage, portraits of generals, pictures of forts 
and headquarters, and other interesting scenes, 


OVER 100 THRILLING PICTURES. 


As each page in the book is double the size 
of ordinary book pages, this volume is equal to 
& BOOK OF OVER 700 PAGEs of the usual size. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
PPE EPP EP EEE PEEP PPP PPP PPP PPP EPP PPP PPP PPD PPP PPP 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF LINCOLN. # 





Illustrated Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Clifton M. Nichols. This is a complete life of Lincoln from his birth to his assassination, and is fully illustrated through- 
out, giving a complete history of the hardships of his forefathers, pictures of his birthplace and the home of his early childhood, as well as pictures of the great men 


of his day. The book also includes a large number of the famous anecdotes attributed to Lincoln. 


Every teacher and older student should read this masterpiece. It 


contains 320 large pages and 140 fine illustrations. All other lives of Lincoln of equal merit are sold at prices ranging from $3 upward. 
These Books are printed on good paper and substantially bound in heavy manilla covers. Price 60 cents each, postpaid. Both books to one address for only $1.00. 


FRANCIS C. OWEN, Publisher, Dansville, N. Y. 
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How People Get Stuck in the 
Mud. 





“No,” said the confident youth, “I 
shall not trudge along in the beaten 
track. I shall not devote my mind to 
hum-drum duty.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Senator Sorghum. 

“T’m going to strike away from the 
beaten path. I’m going to leave foot- 
prints on the sands of time.” 

“Well, you want to be careful.” 

“T have energy and ability.” 

“Yes, but you want to be careful, too. 
Trying to leave footprints on the sands 
of time has been the cause of a lot of 
people’s getting stuck in the mud.’’— 
Washington Star. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


REENWOOD, S. C. 

We are wa making up our roll for fall term. 
Membership limited in quantity and quality. We 
enroll only a. teachers, If you are thor 
oughly qualified and wish a position in the Southeast, 
write at once for our New Manual, etc. Fifth Year, 
Established Reputation, Honest Work, Business Meth- 
ods, Reasonable Char Now is the best time to en- 
roll. Don't putitoff. F.M. Sheridan, Mer. 


Violinists ©" 


Pe Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE.) 


It contains historical sketches 

of the a masters a Cremona 
and Brescia from 140; illustrated; 
with fac-simile ipeisca a a des- 
criptive listof old violins possess- 
ing the pure mellow tone, costing 
from formal Cer- 
tificate of Genuineness with each 
violin. Several Violins sent on 

selection when 


LYON & HEALY, Adams & Wabash Sts., Chicago. 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY 


Splendid opportunity for young men. Situa- 
tions paying good salary secured. Address 


FISK 
TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Box 265, LEBANON, PA. 
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Last Day of School 


Speakers, Recitation Books, etc. 
Send for Price List. 


John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 
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Song—Mount Vernon Bells. 





Where Potomac’s stream is flowing 
Virginia’s border through ; 
Where the white-sailed ships are going, 

Sailing to the ocean blue: 
Hushed the sound of mirth and Singing, 
Silent every one, 
While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. 


Chorus. 
Tollingand knelling with a sad sweet 
sound, 
O’er the waves the tones are swelling 
By Mount Vernon’s sacred ground. 


Long ago the warrior slumbered, 
Our ‘‘Country’s Father’’ slept ; 
Long among the angels numbered 
They the hero’s soul have kept ; 
But the children’s children love him 
And his name revere : 
Lo, where willows wave above him 
Sweetly still his name you hear. 


Sail, O ships, across the billows, 
And bear the story far : 
How he sleeps beneath the willows, 
“First in peace, and first in war :’”’ 
Tell while sweet adieus are swelling 
Till you come again : 
He within the hearts is dwelling 
Of his loving countrymen. 
—Anonymous, 


——<—__ Qe _____—_—_- 
The Snow. 





The snow is falling lightly 
From heights so far above. 
The crystals shine so brightly 
Reflecting God’s own love. 


White blossoms from the sky 
Are gently floating down. 
In purest white they lie 
O’er valley, hill and town. 


With robes of white they cover 
Our mother earth around. 

Beneath their folds they hover 
The seeds within the ground. 


Bright flow’rs of beauty lie 
Beneath this tender fold, 
Just waiting calmly by 
Till warmth dispels the cold. 


Then they whfold their splendor, 
So pleasing té'the eye ; 

And yet so small and tender, 
They cheer the passer-by. 


The snow so pure and white 
Should symbolize our lives, 

Pure white and truth and right,’ 
For which we e’er should strive, 


Within our inmost lives, 

As neath the pure white snow, 
A purer-flow’r may thrive 

Than ’neath the snow can grow. 


The snow may last a day, 
Then melt away forever. 

The flow’r may soon decay, 
And deck the field, no, never. 


With lives ’tis not the way. 
We may unfold them ever, 

As flowers along our way, 
And they may live forever. 





—T. D. Wilgus, in Teachers’ Program. 
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‘A Set of 


Paper 
Dolls 


for the 
Children. 


Any one who will send us, between now and March 
15, 1898, Three Two-Cent Stamps, and mention this paper, 
we will send them a SET of SIX of our BEAUTIFUL 
DOLLS; or, we will send a set for (2) two-cent stamps 
and One Label taken off the top of a box of 


nameline 


Theoden STOVE POLISH, 


Address, fe ee PRESCOTT & CO., 


11 Jay Street, “ “ New York. 
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People’s Atlas of the World. % 


This is a complete atlas of the World, revised and 
up to date. Contains excellent maps of every country 
and of the states of the Union, and gives a condensed 
description and history of each. It has a complete 
index enabling a person to find any subject instantly. 

It gives illustrations of all the important public build- 
ings throughout the United States and of many other 
objects of public interest like the Statute of Liberty, 
Bunker Hill Monument, the Brooklyn Bridge, the 
Suspension Bridge at Niagara, the Lincoln Monument 
at Springfield, Ils., and a large number of other Ob). 
jects of interest, all a which are described in an inter ; 


ow 
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esting manner. 

The book teems with valuable statistics, covéring 
almost every subject of interest, such as population of 
the different countries, states and cities and their area , 
etc., etc. The flags of all nations are given in colors, 
elegantly lithographed. This book contains 124 large 
pages 11x14 inches, larger than the pages of the Normal 
Instructor, and is well bound in heavy manilla covers. 

Every school room should contain one of these 
books and it should be in the library of every wide- 
awaketeacher. Price postpaid only 50c. Two for 80c. 
Remit by money order or registered letter. 


FRANCIS C. OWEN, Publisher, Dansville, New York. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR BUILDING. 
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HOME 


Teachers’ Agency, 


364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

E. J. EDMUNDS, a Telephone, Boston, 3450 

Extract by permission, from private letter to the 
won a from the Sec. of the Mass. Board of Edu- 

won: 

“Your educational ideas have been ofa high char- 
acter ; you are entitled to the confidence of others as 
you have mine. (Signed) FRANK A. HILL.” 





Every position filled in 1897 by the Home Teacher's 
Agency resulted from a direct call from employers. 


Write for our plan of satisfactory service or no cost. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. ° 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


Teachers Wanted! 


We make a specialty of placing Northern Teach- 
ers in Southern Schools. Address, with stamp, 
the nearest office. * * * 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga. or Richmond, Va. 











New York, N. Y., 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E,. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 

Colleges., schools, and families supplied. Teachers 
placed. Schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Musical Department. School property 


Cl! i 


+ @ Cooper . 
New York City 





Price Fifty Cents/ 
5 cents. 
wish to prepare fora 






Postage : 
Just the book forall who 
Civil Service Examination. 
Address Normal Instructor, Dansville,N.Y. 





) SAVE. THE MINUTES 








SCHOOLS SUPPLIED, 


desiring positions in the South or Southwest—a 
field for teachers—to write at once, enclosing stamp, 
to WILLAMETTE EXCHANGE, Nashville, Tenn. 


ARRANTS ¢craoi 


GRADE 
Carefully Selected State, County, Cityand 
Fubiic School yr eunning 6 to 24 —— 
eu and earning 5to 8 per cent. our spec . 
ROBT. E, STRAHORN & CO., Equitable Building, Boston. 
The Mayflower Tour to Europe includes Scot- 
land, England, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy and France, Section A, tourof59 da. $450 
Section B, tour of 54 da. $395. For descriptive circular 
address Ernest M. Mansur, Box 2A Floral Park, N. Y. 
10 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Subscription 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
recent copies 
than 


aimee MAGAZINES 


you can 
elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 


send you their latest catalogue giv- : 
ing Wholesale Prices on more than 
2000 periodicals. 
SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH? 
GERMAN 4 GLANCE 
A 

A new system on the most simple principles, 
for universal self-tuition, with English pronun- 
ciation of every word. 96 pages, 25 cents. 

Above book, with Woman’s Home Monthly one 


ear cents. Address WOMAN’S HOME 
MONT! LY, B71, 203 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS 

















Take no Substitute For 


Franklin’s Grayons. 


There are no others “just as good’’ for coloring 
maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They match 
Educational Papers, are bright, scientifically correct 
and cheap. ‘‘Rainbow,” “Radiant,” “‘Educational” 

kages 5 and 10 cents, }4 gross solid crayons 40 cts. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





FHE STAR ERASER 





REDUCED CUT OF ERASER. 

The Star Dustless 2lackboard Eraser is our leader. 
Cleanest, cheapest and best made. Other specialties. 
Write for catalogue. Star Eraser Co., 5 Boston 
Ave., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

% Screw... 


Star ---Cutting 
Lathes worn, 


9 and 11-inch Swing. 
New and Original Features 
Send for Catalogue B. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 





Foot power 








Now practically wasted in wearisome 
copying of all kinds of school papers, and 
add to your efficiency as a teacher by sup- 
plying each a with a copy of the special 
class exercise for the day, something 
you don’t do as often as you should to se- 
cure the best results, because of the time it ; 
takes. By using the wonderful 


LAWTON 
SITIPLEX 
PRINTER 


Economy of Time [Means Success 


> in teaching as in everything else. The 
Lawton Printer is the best and latest dupli- 


cating process sold at a low price in the mar- 
ket to-day. It is used by thousands of teach- FA 


ers With the best results. Note its 
Simplicity of Construction. 











a cheap, effective—will make 100 copies 
rom pen-written original or 75 copies from 
typewriting. No washing required. 
Do you wish your pupils to learn the 
words of a song? One of them can make one 
hundred copies in fifteen minutes. Have 
— a problem which you wish each mem- 
sr of the class solve? Do you 
wish pupils to learn a series of quota- 
tions? Has each pupil a program of the 
day’s exercises? Would you like tosenda 
program of the Friday Afternoon Exercises 
to each family in the neighborhood of the 
school? You can attract attention to ge 
school, you can stimulate your pupils to 
their best efforts, you can secure the 


BEST RESULTS 


by using “printer’s ink”’ {udtetousty. 
Write at once for samples of work, testi- 
monials, price list, ete. Address: 


! LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
101 Lake Street, Chicago, Tl. 
132 California St., SanFrancisco. 


Other THINGS are being made and called 
SIMPLEX PRINTERS. The only way to be 
sure of getting the genuine is to see that 
yours is the LAWTON Simplex Printer. | 


ee | 
ATTENTION 
wie TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Li ° 
Founded by the Parmelee Ass’n, has a line 4 ‘Circa. 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the “‘best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,” and a 
Five Years Course or Home Study from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished at a cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—“It is the best thing on the 
road.” Firstclass quplovmons for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Commissions. Ladies or 


oo 
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pane Address with referen 
- Parmelee Library Co., DesMoines, Iowa. 
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No. 1st Reader Grade, 


2. sop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Aisop’s Fables.—2. 

. Selections from Asop.—1. 
. Selections from sop.—2. 
Story of the Buds. 

What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 


. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 

. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 

. Little Red Riding Hood. 

. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Story of Bryant. 

. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
. Selections from Grimm.—2. 
. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
Stories from Garden and Field. II. 
Story of Columbus. 

. Story of Israel Putnam. 

. Story of William Penn. 
Story of Washington. 

. Story of Franklin. 

Story of Webster. 

Story of Lincoln. 

35. Story of Lowell. 

. Story of Tennyson. 

Story of Whittier. 

Story of Cooper. 

. Story of Fulton. 

Story of the Pilgrims. 
Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
. Story of Eli Whitney. 

. Story of Edison. 

Story of Hawthorne. 

Story of 8. F. B. Morse. 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 

. Story of James Watt. 

. Story of the Norsemen. 

. Puss in Boots. 

Story of Stevenson. 

Story of te 

Story of Pocahontas. 
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Address, Dept. B. 





The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such boos. 
nS. Strong, State Supt. of Education, 
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? On orders amounting to 50 cents or less please remit in one cent stamps, 


) 
) 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY, 
‘ 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Vt. 


No. 8rd Reader Grade. 


. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 

. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
. The Voyage, Etc. fering.) 

. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

. King ofthe Golden River. (Ruskin.) 
. The Chimera. (Hawthorne. ) 

. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

. Rab and His Friends. 

Christmas Eve, Ete. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


. Story of Macbeth. 
. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
. Othello, Etc. (Lamb. ) 
. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb. ) 
We Are Seven, Etc. (Wadsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. re) 

. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) « 
. John Gilpin, Ete. (Cowper. ) 
. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray. 
. Sir Roger De Coverley. q 
. Declaration of Independence, 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems. 


(Bryant. ) 
5th Reader{Grade. 


Lays of Ancient Rome.—1, 

Enoch Arden. (Tennyson. 

L’ Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton) 
As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. 
Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare. 
Lady of the Lake. mto 
Lady of the Lake. Canto II. 
Lady of the Lake. Canto III, 
4a-Order by number. 

Each number contains about 82 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price5 cents a copy, 60 cents ) 
a dozen, postpaid. 


PIPPI I IIA 


a 


6. 
10. 
49, 
51. 
52. 
53. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
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School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select Their Own Studies. 
NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
Established September 16, 1873, with 35 Students in Attendance. It is now 


The Largest and Best Equipped Normal School in the United States. 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before. 


DEPARTMENTS :—Preparatory, Teachers 
and Pedagogy), Collegiate (including Scientific, 
ing, Pharmacy, Higher English, 

and Review. 


partment. Though the attendance is large yet 
not to exceed 50 students. —The Commercial De 
acknowl to be the most complete Commerc: 


scared Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Training Class 
lassic and Select Courses 

meg A Commercial, Music, Fine Art, 
Each department is a school within itself. 

Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. Specialists as 
the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, 


), Special Science, Civil Engineer- 
Phon phy and Typewriting, 
= all, with the exception of private lessons in 

nstructors are provided for each de- 


artment in connection with the school is everywhere 
College in the land. It is supplied with ‘the most 


extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School. No other Institution of Learning offers for 


one tuition, anything like as many subjects from which to select. The best evidence that the wor 
the constantly increasing demand for those trained here. Expenses Less Than at any 


factory is 

Other Place: Tuition $10 per term. Board and Furnished 
week. talogue mailed free. Additional advantages 

of the student, 


is satis- 


oom $1.50 to 1.90 per 
for the coming year without increasing the expense 


Address H. B. BROWN, Principal, or O. P. KINSEY, 





THE JOURNAL OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


Edited by RicHarp E. Dopex, Professor of Geography, 


the Common-school Teacher of Geography. 


a@ monthly jour 
nal devoted to 


Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known geographers, 
The JOURNAL aims to present, in such a form as to be readily used by any-teacher, the newest and best re- 


cent geographical information, together with suggestions from practical 


hers as to the application 


thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 
from recent geographical publications. A«~ Terms of Sabacriation :—One dollar a year in advance. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time an 


should be sent to the Journal of School 


Geography, 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All a, except concerning subscriptions, 


should 


sent to the editor, Richard E. Dodge, Teachers College, 120th 


it. West, New York City. Agents 


are wanted throughout the United States. Write to Editor for rates and territory. 





THE BOOK WORM, 


Monthly, 25 cents a year, gives the information book buyers want and 


secures all books at wholesale. 


Reading in great variety, 3c., 5c., 7c., 10. 


Sample copy free. 


Supplementary 
Address Joun B, ALDEN, 


Publisher, 440 Pearl St., New York. Mention Normal Instructor. 


the interests of 














& Description of Normal Courses. & 


Normal Course. 


This is our most popular course, inasmnch 
as it meets the needs of our common school 
teachers and all others desirous of making their 
knowledge of the common branches more prac- 
tical. This course is designed for teachers and 
those preparing to teach; but any one who 
has an hour or more a day to devote to im- 
provement of the mind will find it profitable 
and at the same time interesting. 


Sussects TREATED. 


Arithmetic Reading Grammar 

Geography History Composition 

Penmanship Music Letter Writing 

Physiology Spelling Civil Government 
School Management 


Over three thousand, students and teachers 
throughout the United States and Canada have 
enrolled for this course during the past year. 


AritHMetic embraces Fundamental Oper- 
ations, Common and Decimal Fractions, De- 
nominate Numbers, Percentage, Interest, Dis- 
count, Profit and Loss, Commission, Taxes, 
Stocks, Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Ra- 
tio and Proportion, etc. 

GramMAR touches on the Parts of Speech, 
Synthesis, Analysis, Parsing, False Syntax,etc. 

GroorapHy includes definitions and the gen- 
eral geography of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica. 

History treats upon the Aboriginal period, 
Columbus’ voyages, explorations of the Span- 
ish, French, Dutch and English ; the Colonial 
Period, Inter-colonial Wars, Revolutionary 
War and the Presidential period down to the 
present time. 





PurystoLtocy treats on the Bones, Muscles, 
Skin, Vigestive Organs, Food, the Blood, Res- 
piration, Nervous System and Special Senses. 


The remainder of the subjects are all inter- 
estingly treated. Hints, helps and suggestions 
on teaching and on interesting the school in 
different subjects are very important features 
of each week’s lessons. 


Meruops or Treacuina.—Articles of about 
1,000 words each on Methods of Teaching the 
above subjects accompany the lessons. Two 
aresenteach week. Thereare 5on Arithmetic, 
4 on Geography, 4 on History, 3 on Grammar, 
83 on Physiology, and one each on Language, 
Primary Reading, School Management, Letter 
Writing, Orthography and Composition. These 
articles contain just what a teacher needs to 
enable him to make a success of his protession. 
Their object is to open up new ways, to lead 
the student into new fields of thought, and thus 
create a desire for development and improve- 
ment. 


Advanced Normal Course. 


This course is conducted on the same plan as 
the Normal. 
Supsects TREATED. 
Advanced Arithmetic Beginning Geometry 
Beginning Algebra Civil Government 


Physical Geography Advanced History 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Scientific Normal Course. 
This course is conducted on the same plan as 
the Normal and Advanced Normal Courses. 
Suspsects TREATED. 
Physics Literature 
Rhetoric Botany 








Advanced Algebra Psychology 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Students’ Course. 


This course is prepared for all fourteen years 
of age or over who wisha thorough elementary 
course in the common branches. There are no 
methods in teaching in this course as in the 
Normal, Advanced Normal and Scientific Nor- 
mal Courses. 


Supsecrs TTEATED. 


Arithmetic Geography Grammar 
Physiology Composition History 
Penmanship Letter-writing. 


Drawing Courses. 


Any person who wishes to prepare for ex- 
amination or to teach this subject should send 
foracomplete description of our courses in 
this subject. 


Tuition Fee. 


The Tuition Fee of any one of these courses 
is $5.00 payable as follows :— 
$2.00 with the application, 
$1.50 within 30 days, 
$1.50 within 60 days. 
The entire fee ($5.00) may be paid in advance, 
if desired. 
A Commission of $2.00 wi!l be allowed from 
each student’s fee ($5.00) that you send us, 
other than your own. 


Course Free. Send us the fees ($10.00) of 
two of your friends and we willenroll you free. 
It is easily done. A few hours’ work in show- 
ing your friends the benefits of our superior 
system will enable you to secure at least two 
of them as students. 


OPINIONS BRIEFLY EXPRESSED. 


The course helps the student to pass exami- 


tions, to become a better teacher, to obtain a. 


better position and a higher salary. It also 
cultivates the habit of home study. 
H. Hauporson, Gardar, N. D. 

I think myself greatly benefitted by having 
taken this course. Thirteen weeks could not 
have been more profitably spent. The Normal 
Course has been of greater advantage to me in 
the way of practical education than any ten 
months’ schooling I have ever received. 

Kanniz GALtoway, Jeptha, N. C. 


Your Spare Moments 


cult places, to outline your work for you and to assist you with it. 
can not hope to accomplish much, but instead of giving up in dispair you should investigate 
our system of teaching by mail. We take the teachers or students preparing to teach through 
a thorough Norma Course of thirteen, twenty-six, thirty-nine or fifty-two weeks as desired, 
and prepare them to pass difficult examinations, to do better work in the school room and thus 
secure better positions. Many of our students claim to accomplish more under our system than 
by attending school for the same time. Cost of one term with us is $5.00. In school $50 to $75. 





The price of tuition for the course counts as 
nothing compared with the benefit derived from 
a thorough and conscientious study of it. 

JESSE E, GREENE, Carthage, N. Y. 

In my own case, I know that I have realized 
more good from this course than I ever did in 
school for the same length of time. 

Epiru Smrru, Boltonville, Wis. 


The sum of money required to pay the tuition 


could not be more profitably spent. 
Ina M. Wuire, Stratton, Vt. 





You will be glad to learn that I made a good 
First Grade Certificate after I had been teach- 
ing for five years. I owe it to your school. 

Miss I. 8. Mruuer, Panama, Iowa. 

Iam very much pleased with the Normal 
Course and will endeavor to get all the students 
Ican for it. I think the course very cheap, 
and don’t know how I could spend $5.00 more 
profitably. E.ia HEenton, Dayton, Va. 

I think the Normal Course a wonderful help 
to those wishing to study at home. 

Eiua Noonan, Dunlay, Texas. 


may be improved or wasted. Those teachers who are wise—who have an eye to 
a better position or want to make sure of passing the forthcoming examination—will 
improve their time in study. But perhaps you have no one to help you over diffi- 
If this is the case you 


GUARANTEE 
The publishers of Normal In- 
structor guarantee perfect sat- | 
isfaction to all who take our mail 
courses, provided our directions 


are complied with in pursuing 
them. 


_ Ra 


ee 8 2 oe eo Beet AT’ ONCE? Gus 
Address American Correspondence Normal, 


Dansville, New York. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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TEACHERS 


Do you 


tend college, then take our Twenty 


SSOUTHERNT | NORMAL‘ YI (Ss oe 





Take our Normal 
and travel and enables you to , 
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want to employ your time profitably? 

It saves cost, time 

B8 y : have re money "to at: 
Course by Mail. 


at home. 
eeks’ Nor 


The Southern Normal Institute has increased its staff of competent teachers. 
With a vigorous management and increased facilities, we are enabled to give 


much more than we promise. 


Methods of Teaching 


the Common School 


branches by eminent educators of leading colleges, are important features of the 


course. 
timonials received, read the following: 


Students are enrolled from every state in the Union. Of the many tes- 


Fitzgerald, Ga., Sept. 6, 1897. 


SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, Lexington, Ky. 


Dear Sirs:—I feel that I have received myich more benefit than Icould have 
$2.50 otherwise spent. I shall do allin my power with the course you send, for 
Respectfully, 


just what I need. 


otten from 
know it is 
ZETTA CHAUNCEY. 


The cost of our Twenty Weeks’ Course of Instruction 


is ONLY $2.50. 
at any time. 


Diploma free to graduates. Can begin 
Enclose stamp for catalogue to % st 


SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 





{ILLINOIS 


STUDY } vccicas College 


ye @ —the Chicago Summer School 
cine of Medicine. A regular Med- 
on College, holding sessions 





Law Learned at Home 


is worth as much as law learned at college, and 
costs vastly less. — thorough courses jead- 
ing to Bar with Diploma. res by correspond- 
ence. Lawis the best avenue usiness success. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. hs made to suit 
your circumstances. a 2-cent stamp and be 

convinced. Addre: 
SOUTHERN NORMAL rere, 
Lexington, Ky. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS INBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 

careful study of specimens. Blank pages are insert- 

ed for drawings and records of observations. 

Cloth bound, 75c. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of price. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 





trom March to September. 
Four years’ ded course. 
€ Twenty Professors. Excellent 
uri clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories, Abundant dissecting 
ymaterial. Living costs one- 
the Co-educational. Recognized 
) by the Illinois State Board of 

Health. Apply to 
W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
» smal or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y, 

103 State St., Chicago, 
CANNOT afford to let this 
ign 4 to acquire one 
of the most valuable arts 
know n and at a merely nomi- 
_ price, slip. Rev. C. B. 
Taylor,Pres.Il .State Epworth 
os in a letter wiitten in ff 
a ing for second lesson of the 

Pentecost, D. D., and others. Rers. from E.C. of 
Standard Dictionary ; Pres, of Packer Col. Insti- 
tute (formerly of State Normal school) and others. 
Send YS for first lesson. CHAS. F. YOUNG, 
Dept. N. 148 Montague St., merce id N.Y. 
and personally. Pioneer home course. Com- 
plete in detail. Results speak for themselves. 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS in this line. Positions 
for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson FREE. 
Explain everything. Write POTTS SHORT- 
HAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. 
. FOR rT] + 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


third less than in Winter. No 
course which he is taking, says: “I find your 
Young men wanted immediately, 


other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
method takes much of the dru a out of the 
work."’ Send for TESTIMONIALS from Rev. Geo. F. 
Write at once for 

Positions Guaranteed, pa particulars, 








MMlickovilie. ‘Ohio. 


A College Education by Mail 


The National Correspondence 

" Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
— la science, history, 

nay bookhaeming: shorthand 

om 8 students by mail. Degree, 

diploma and review courses. 1000 

enrolled last year. Send for free 

catalogue. 

} Agents wanted. Good wages 
made everywhere. 


[JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successfu 
Instructors eee pees and competent. 
Students Best 
of references. Write. 7". descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 


No.80 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 






























at tome SHORTHAND “tion: “Guar success. 


Expert instruction at moderate rates. Special atten- 

tion given teachers who wish to qualify. Positions for 
Ss. when competent. Cir. and FREE lesson on aj 

~ we ag SAUSSER’S SCHOOL OF SHORT- 

AND, Dept. C, Sausser Bldg., Tyrone, Pa. 


SHORTHAND-=--Isaac Pitman’s. 


Successfully taught in the N. Y. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ee Phonograhic og a 2PP. naar 
1.50. TRIAL LESSON FREE. Isaa 
tman & Sons, 33 Union Saes J New York. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 5t: 


STUDY S H O RT's yp 


- MATL 
First lesson FR. When competent I secure 
god 1 positions for EF pupils. Address, 

AFFEE, - 


Oswego, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Best system. Endorsed by United States Govern- 
ment. Thouroughly taught by experts. Positions 
for graduates. Circulars and lessons on appli- 
cation. _Sausser’s School of Shorthand, Dept. C, 


Tyrone, 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE iid yr. Board, titon: 
room and books, $2 $3 a wk: total cost $140 a 

8 courses; both ms pd, catalog free: w th 
plan to earn funds, W.A. WILLIAMS, D. D., Pres. 


Mason’s SchoolsCommercial Art 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 

Thorou : and practical instruction in Newse 
paper an plagasine semenpe as well as for 
the thousand and one purposes of trad 
firms pay their designers from $3000 
ear while thousands of smaller pane the 
1000 to $2500. There is to-day, no profession that 
offers equal inducements to the ambitious young man 
or woman. Many persons have ideas that are worth 
money, could they butgive them proper expression. 
Writers will double the value of their MSS. and at 
the same time greatly increase the chances of its 
early acceptance and publication. TEACHERS 
will be better able to interest pupils, and beside, will 
find delightful and ote recreation. Address 

the poncr EDWARD MASON, 
36 E. Weahinenoa: St., Indianapolis; Ind. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


A Complete course of Shorthand in twenty 
weeks. Tuition fee [including Text book] only 


$3.50, 
DIPLOMA FREE. 
Enclose stamp for circulars and catalogue. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Lexington Ky. 























Cui’ 


HERN NORMAL SCHOOL and BOWLING 
GREEN BUSINESS COLLEGE. The Great Nor- 
mal and Business Training Schools of the South. 
Be sure and mention course wanted. talogues 
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and Journals Free—Write now—Catalogues and 
Journals Free. Cherry Bros., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Established 16 years. Se- 
A PRIVATE lect and high grade. At- 
tendance limited. INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMERCIAL in Commercial English, 
Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing depts. Graduates qual- 
EMY ified for $75 and $100 
' positions. eferences al- 
mosteverywhere. Strictly 
a school of merit. WESTBROOK 
MERCIAL ACADEMY, Olean, N. Y. 
3 To all thorough 
MONTHS course pupils of our 
MAIL College. Sample 
COURSE REPORTER free. 
e Bixler Business College, 
FREE, Wooster, Ohio. 
The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rub- 
ber tip) and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared to supply the wants of the 
universe on short notice and and at the right prices. 
Also common pointers and ink-wells. Send for spec- 
ial eee covering also globes, maps, 
crayons, erasers 
The W.A. Choate Co., 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
gy ‘ure of U.S. Military Academy free with first 
order if you mention this paper.) 
s 
Diplomas, Reports and Records, 
The ‘‘Roll of- Honor’? School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO., 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
Successors to Shepard & Burgett. ‘ 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 
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Kansas Women in Office. 


CURIOUS state of things exists in Kansas, 

in which the characteristic energy of Kansas 
women has been again exemplified. The men 
voted down the suffrage amendment, but the 
women entered into the November campaign 
with a more determined purpose than ever. As 
a result, in the last election thirty-five women 
were elected to responsible county offices, and 
scores of them hold office by appointment all 
over the state. There are one hundred and five 
counties in the state and twenty-one have elected 
women Superintendents of Education. 
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Starved Students. 


RESIDENT Harper of Chicago University 
made the startling statement in a public ad- 
dress afew days ago, that of the five deaths 
which have occurred in five years at the univer- 
sity three were directly traceable to starvation. 
These deaths, Dr. Harper said, were due to in- 
sufficient nutrition, and that, in turn, was the re- 
sult of poor food supplied in the district sur- 
rounding the university. He advocated an ad- 
dition to the university of a commons in which 
the students may be supplied with nutritious 
food and comfortable lodgings. | Educators 
should look after the physical needs of the stu- 
dents as well as the mental, for many of them, 
restless, ambitious, self-sacrificing, and away 
from home, don’t realize that they have any 
bodies to care for. 
‘ #3 


A College for Teachers. 


EADING educators of America have not only 
endorsed non-resident work,such as the Nor- 
mal Courses of the American Correspondence 
Normal, but they advocate it. At the last con- 
vocation of the University of Chicago, President 
Harper strongly recommended a college for 
teachers in public schools, in connection with 
the university, but located at some central point, 
which would enable teachers to acquire a college 
education while pursuing their work. This is 


the college going to the teachers of Chicago. 
He pointed out that but 10 per cent. of the 
teachers in Chicago schools were college educated, 
and as their tenure of office was secure, it was 
of great importance to the public that they have 
the highest possible education. The American 
Correspondence Normal of Dansville, N. Y., 
has anticipated President Harper by several 
years, and it went to over 3,000 teachers last 
year. 
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The Largest Library. 


REATER New York, which was ushered up- 

on the stage January Ist to play its part in 
the great drama of our national life, is to have 
the greatest library in this country and to be ex- 
celled by only three or four in the world. The 
Astor and Lenox libraries and Tilden Fund are 
to be combined. A magnificent building is to 
be erected on Fifth avenue in the parallelogram 
formed by Fortieth, Forty-second street, and 
Bryant Park. 

The structure will cost $1,700,000, exclusive 
of heating, lighting and interior equipment. It 
will have a main stack room for 1,500,000 vol- 
umes, a binding department, a printing office, 
photographing department, and lunch rooms. 
There will be reading rooms to accomodate eight 
hundred readers ; a children’s room will accom- 
odate eighty ; a library for the blind with accom- 
odations for twenty readers ; five or six special 
rooms for students who will be admitted only by 
card; amusic room, Bible and map rooms, 
There will be three exhibition rooms open to 
the public, consisting of a picture gallery, the 
Stuart collection room, and the exhibition room 
for the history of printing. 
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How Longfellow Wrote. 


UCH has been written about Longfellow as a 
man, as ascholar and as an author. We 
have been permitted to study his social and 
private life from the occasional glimpses given 
by his literary associates, but the story of how 
he came to write some of his greatest poems has 
not been fully written. Stimulated by a keen 
desire to obtain some light on this question, 
Hezekiah Butterworth wrote the poet a short 
time before he died, to give some account of the 
circumstances under which he wrote ‘The 
Bridge,’’ which an English critic has called ‘‘the 
most sympathetic poem in the language.”’ This 
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resulted in an interview and subsequent inquiry, 
eliciting valuable information. 

‘“‘The Bridge’ was written at a time when a 
dark cloud hung over his head. His wife had 
died and his sorrow made him feel deeply for the 
loneliness of others. He used frequently to cross 
in the evening the bridge that spans the Charles 
River on his way to Boston to see friends, and 
returned many times near midnight by thesame 
way, and sometimes paused and looked down 
into the deep waters and meditated. ‘They 
rose or fell,’’ said he, ‘‘among the wooden piers, 
and there was a great furnace on the Brighton 
hills whose red light was reflected by the waves.. 
It was on such a late solitary walk that the 
_ spirit of the poem came upon me.”’ 

‘*Excelsior’’ was written after receiving a letter 
from Charles Sumner, at Washington, full of 
lofty sentiments. In one of the sentences oc- 
curred the word ‘‘Excelsior.’’ Longfellow 
dropped the letter and his eye fell on the sug- 
gestive word. He turned the letter over and 
wrote his poem on the blank page. 

The ‘‘Wreck of the Hesperus’? was written 
in the night. The poet had been reading an ac- 
count of the loss of a part of the Gloucester fish- 
ing fleet in an autumn storm. He was unable 
to sleep on account of the impression it made 
on his mind and when he arose he said the 
poem came to him in whole stanzas. 

The ‘‘Psalm of Life’? was written when the 
author was a young man. It was on a bright 
summer’s day, the trees were blooming and he 
says, ‘‘I felt an impulse to write out my aim 
and purpose in the world. I wrote the poem 
and put it into my pocket. I wrote it for my- 
self ; I did not intend it for publication. Some 
months afterward Iwas asked fora poem by a 
popular magazine. I copied it, sent it to the 
periodical ; it saw the light, took wings and flew 
over the world.”’ 

‘‘Hiawatha,’’ took the world by surprise. Its 
form and manner were so unique that many 
critics thought the idea, form, and magic treat- 
ment had been borrowed from a Scandinavian 
sage. Fora time it was thought this new star 
in the literary world was permanently eclipsed, 
but it soon appeared that it was possible for a 
Cambridge scholar and recluse to obtain the 
Indian traditions and suggestions from their 
vocabulary on which to build his poem. These 
essentials the poet obtained from Abraham 
LeFort, an Onondaga chieftain, who had fur- 
nished them to Schoolcraft, the historian. 
‘‘One only has to read Schoolcraft, to whom the 
poet acknowledged his indebtedness, to see how 
this monument to the Indian race, their only 
great literary memorial, was builded.”’ 

Dr. Holmes called ‘‘Fvangeline’’ Longfellow’s 
masterpiece, and for the idea the poet was in- 
indebted to Hawthorne who told him the story 
of a young Acadian girl who was separated from 
her lover, and who spent the rest of her life 
searching for him. The peculiar hexameter 
verse, which has been both criticised and ap- 





proved, and its sweet cadences caught the ear of 
the public and it took its undisputed place as a 
permanent contribution to our literature. 

Longfellow was not always a brilliant con- 
versationalist but he was an eloquent listener. 
He was often absorbed in thought, and gathered 
from the conversation all he could carry away. 
In Annie Field’s ‘‘Glimpses of Longfellow in 
Social Life,”’ she quotes this from the diary of a 
friend : ‘‘However light the literature in which 
he indulges before going to bed, some chance 
thought may strike him as he goes up the stairs 
with the bedroom candle in his hand which will 
preclude all possibility of sleep until long after 
midnight.”’ 
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The Personal Equation in Teaching. 





N OUR free schools there is no room nor time 
for teaching religion. Our forefathers wisely 
saw the inconsistency of asking the state to as- 
sume any responsibility for the church in this 
matter. They went so far as to positively forbid 
it on the ground that church and state had been 
divorced in the interest of personal liberty and 
freedom of worship. To obtain this they had 
come across the ocean. This does not imply 
that they were indifferent concerning religious 
matters. They were grandly religious, but re- 
ligious doctrine to them was a private matter 
with which the home and church are concerned. 
During all this time church and state have 
journeyed along side by side, each supplement- 
ing but neither interfering with the other, until 
to-day the American people stand at the front 
in both religion and education. The facts show 
that the teachers in our schools, as a class, 
represent the very highest type of christian char- 
acter. Sensitive and anxious christian parents 
do not hesitate about putting their children un- 
der the influence of the teachers in our public 
schools lest they should encounter an anti- 
religious sentiment. Although our schools 
have been called ‘‘godless,’’ there is no place on 
earth, outside of the church, where the moral 
ideal is higher and the spiritual atmosphere 
more bracing than in the public school where 
the teachers with an exalted and unselfish pur- 
pose touch the many-sided nature of the child. 
With many teachers, it is true, the mere 
technical phases of teaching are the supreme 
thing. But they do not last long. They soon 
drift away from the school and engage in other 
pursuits because they have not been inspired by 
the lofty ideal -of the profession,—of being 
moulders and fashioners of the world’s civiliza- 
tion of to-morrow, and having something to do 
in equipping boys and girls for the great battle of 
life. As character is the final result of all true 
religious attainment in the final estimate, so also 
character is the superlative thing, the determina- 
tive factor in the successful teacher’s relation to 
the pupils. Recognizing this, the tiniest tot 
from the home where sin, poverty and want 
have left their impress, feels the inspiration and 





brings flowers and smiles to the teacher in the 
morning to express the gratitude of a little 
heart that throbs with love and a noble purpose 
which it only in part understands. The sun- 
shine in the soul of the teacher falling upon the 
lives of the young is like the morning rays from 
that far-off orb that rules the day, as it kisses 
the sleeping flowers into new beauty and coaxes 
them to unfold their petals. 

The personal equation in teaching,—what 
we are as personal forces,—is the primal factor 
in the measurement of influence and power, 
after the other demands of our profession have 
been complied with. The teacher stands next 
to the parent in moulding the life and shaping 
the career of the child. Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
achieved such great things and was such a 
master over the young because he was such a 
master in the realm of the ideal that the scholars 
caught the contagion of his splendid influence 
and wanted to be like him. A teacher who fails 
to win the love, respect and gratitude of the 
pupils, has failed at the critical point. ; 

Mr. Hall Caine recently delivered a lecture 
before a company of authors in Edinburgh, in 
which he declared that though an author may 
not be conscious of any purpose to influence 
others in their moral character, it is impossible 
for him to escape doing so or to rid himself of 
the moral responsibility of it. ‘‘Your work,’’ 
said he, ‘is what you are. It cannot help but 
carry with it the moral atmosphere in which 
you live. Tellme what manner of man you 
are and I will tell you what the moral effect of your 
work will be. Imagination isa chemical which, 
let a man pour it on any plate whatsoever, is 
sure to develop the features of his own face.”’ 

One of Dr. Arnold’s biographers says that he 
conducted Rugby School ‘‘with eminent wisdom 
and decided success, fulfilling the prophecy 
that he would regenerate public education in 
England. He did better than merely turn out 
clever scholars. He cultivated among the 
students a sense of duty and a high, moral and 
religious tone. He set an example of manliness 
which induced many followers.’’ Another 
writer says of him, that, ‘‘the interest of his 
life is that of character not of incident, although 
a more active life, and one withal so effective, it 
is scarcely possible to conceive.’? It was the 
hand of an affectionate pupil after Arnold was 
dead; that erected a monument to his worth in 
the form of an ample biography that set the in- 
telligent world to thinking. 

The personal equation in teaching is manifest 
not in the word, but the emphasis; not in the 
outline of the face, but its illumination ; not in 
the clothes worn, but in the moral atmosphere 
one carries with him ; not in imitation, but in- 
spiration ; not in physical or intellectual strength 
alone, but power. Jean Paul Richter said: ‘I 
have made of myself all that could be made out 
of the stuff.’? That was a satisfactory answer 
to every demand laid upon him and a great 
comfort in the hour of discouragement or failure. 
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Washington and Lincoln. 


OLLOWING the command of Cromwell to 
his artist to paint him just as he was, even 
to the wart on his nose, we have often overlook- 
ed the essential features of Washington and 
Lincoln. It is of interest to go back where 
Washington was born and look at the ordinary 
one-story house, with its steep roof that covered 
his head, and the chimneys built out of doors 
on either end of the house, which history, but 
not nature, has preserved. We like to imagine 
how he looked with number eleven boots on his 
feet, and sometimes thirteens. Our curiosity is 
awakened even more when historians tell us that 
his hands were so large that he was obliged to 
have his gloves made to order. <A smile creeps 
over our faces when they tell us his nose was 
thick, prominent and sometimes very red, his 
eyes so gray as to look almost white, and that 
his awkwardness made the formal etiquette of 
state occasions one of the trials of his life. While 
an accurate portrait would doubtless change our 
idea of Washington, it would, however, be no 
less striking and impressive. 

When a great man stalks across the stage of 
history it is only natural for us to try to account 
for him by his age, the natural scenery that 
cradled him, the events that surrounded him, or 
by the qualities of his ancestors. But that which 
constituted Washington and Lincoln’s chief 
glory did not exist as a resident force in either 
father or mother, nor in the age, nor the climate. 
Lincoln’s mother, it is true, was a splendid repre- 
sentative of the best type of Kentucky rural life. 
But her main influence over the boy was a 
sacred memory that found lodgment in his big 
heart after she was dead. The family was so 
poor, the winter so cold, the roads so bad, the 
distance so great, that it was nine months after 
the burial before the funeral sermon was preach- 
ed, and then at the earnest suggestion of the 
motherless boy. His father was often too shift- 
less and indifferent to provide the necessary 
comforts and conveniences for the family, and 
the first winter after they moved to Indiana saw 
one side of their rude habitation uninclosed. 
The boy Abraham was noted chiefly for his 
awkwardness, mirth-provoking stories, originality, 
and a desire to be something in the world. His 
indecision at times concerning the grave ques- 
tions of matrimony and religion might have con- 
signed him to oblivion, or kept him forever from 
the front, as in the cases of thousands of others 
who have aspired and failed. But the time came 
in his life when a deep compassion for the slave 
possessed his soul and a flaming hatred went out 
toward the institution that held a race in bondage. 
This was the beginning of his providential career, 
and the sources of his power, like Washington’s, 
evade analysis. 

It is worth while to note that these two typical 
Americans were what we call ‘‘self-made men.”’ 
That means that God and nature made them. 


study in our leading colleges and universities, 
or, as in some cases, making it all elective, as in 
the case of Harvard, that the peculiar gifts and | 
bent of the student’s mind may receive the pro- 


So did Lincoln, Washington went to a private 
school taught by the parish sexton at Fredericton. 
There was nothing higher taught him there than 
the ‘‘three R’s.”” He never studied grammar, 
and spelling was then regarded as an unneces- 
sary accomplishment. They seem to have 
agreed at that time with Dogberry, that ‘‘To be 
a well-favored man is the gi‘t of fortune ; but to 
read and write comes by nature.’’ Some time 
later while at his brother’s house he did learn 
little geometry. This includes all that the 
schools did for him. 

Lincoln’s early struggles and triumphs are .a 
familiar story. What he learned he picked up. 
His knowledge of grammar was obtained from a 
vagrant ‘‘Kirkham’s Grammar’’ which he came 
upon. He qualified himself for a surveyor 
in six weeks. During the long winter evenings 
he could be found pouring over the Bible, 
Shakespeare, ASsop’s Fables and the few books 
within his reach. Neither of these men saw 
more than the outside of a university. Shall 
we call them educated? No men of their time 
were any better educated for the work before 
them. They owed very little to others. It is 
only fair to presume to-day that those who 
whine because no one helps them,—that they 
have no chance,—would not know what to do 
with an opportunity if they had it. 

There are three significant facts to be gathered 
from the lives of these men : 

1. No university, college or other educational 
institution ever furnished a person with brains 
or character. These are at the bottom of every- 
thing. Brains without character are discounted 
everywhere. The destinies of our nation twice 
hung in the balance when the people had noth- 
ing to cling to as a hope but their unwaver- 
ing confidence in Washington and Lincoln. 

2. Given the man to start with, the college 
may help him, —it must also be said, may in- 
jure him. It all depends upon the use made of 
his advantages. There is a ‘‘fad’’? abroad con- 
cerning academic training, which holds out the 
delusive hope that for a certain apprenticeship 
in the intellectual workshops, and a certain ex- 
penditure of money, a position, success, in- 
fluence and power can be obtained in a given 
calling. Nothing but contact with the stern 
realities of life, wrestling with great ideas and 
grasping or losing of splendid opportunities, can 
dispel that dream. 
3. Whatever one may have studied, he is 
best educated who is best fitted for life. The 
demand of the age is that if one would meet 
with large success he must specialize. Our best 
educators agree in this. Many of our studies 
in the higher institutions of learning, we have 
found only served as intellectual gymnastics. 
Hence the introduction of elective courses of 
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Washington had meagre educational advantages. 





per emphasis and adequate training. 























In order that the fact that the 50 cent subscription 


| ; 
rate has been extended to April 1st may be fully under- 


stood, and that all interested persons may know the 
| reason for this extension, we reproduce the following 


| from the January number of the Inspructor ; 


“The publishers of Normat Insrrucror have conclud- 
ed to continue the 50 cent subscription rate to April 1st. 
In coming to this conclusion 
many points have beon con- 
sidered, and while we dislike 
to make a definite announce- 
ment and then change it, we feel that there are good 
and suflicent reasons for doing so, and that while we 
shall wrong no one we shall 
benefit thousands. A search 
of our files would reveal many 
letters containing expressions 


50c Rate Extended 
to April Ist. 


Wrongs None--Ben- 
efits Thousands. 


similar to the following: 


TorEpo, O., Dec. 18, ’97. 
Publishers NorMat Instructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—Myself and several of my friends 
desire to subscribe for Norma Instructor, but we have 
so many demands upon our purses at this time, for 
Christmas gifts, etc., that we do not find it convenient 
to do so before Jan. 15th. Can you not extend the 
time, so that we may subscribe at this rate later ? 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss 








It is in response to just such sentiments as this that 
we have concluded to extend the time from Jan. 15th 
to April Ist. This will certainly 
give every teacher, and every 
student preparing to teach, an 
opportunity to subscribe at the 
present rate, and we ask as a special favor that each of 
our present readers callthe attention of as many of 
their teacher friends as possible to the extension above 
announced.”’ 


All Shall Have an 
Opportunity. 


Has it ever occurred to you that the Insrructor is an 
ideal paper for your older pupils, 
especially those who are fitting 
themselves for teaching ; or, in fact, 

for any person interested in educa- 
tional work? It is important that children and young 
people should read only such matter as will assist in 
moulding the character and training the mind for its 
future work, and we believe that any young person 
who contemplates teaching would be greatly benefitted 
by reading the Insrrucror regularly. In addition to 
its strictly professional matter, it contains much of 
general interest each month, and nothing that could 
in any way injure any one. Please 
think this subject over and if con- 
vinced that the Insrrucror would 
prove a valuable help for those pupils 
under your charge or of your acquaintance who are 
preparing to teach, call their attention to the matter 
and suggest that they subscribe now while it can be 
obtained one full year for 50 cents or two years for 
$1.00. A word of advice from you would doubtless in- 
duce them to subscribe and thus procure help of in- 
calculable value in shaping their future career. There 
is certainly no better way in which a teacher’s interest 
in her pupils can be shown than by assisting them in 
the selection of books and periodicals, 


An Ideal Paper 
for Pupils. 


Please Think 
it Over. 
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By Epna H, Turprn, Antlers, Va. 








James Russell Lowell. 





“Our most cosmopolitan poet.” 
MATERIAL, 


Required :—‘‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ ‘‘Rhoe- 
cus,’’ ‘“‘A Fable for Critics,’’? and other poems. 

Reference :—Lowell’s Complete Poems and 
some of his essays, including ‘‘My Study Win- 
dows’’ and ‘‘Among My Books.”’ 

Biographical :—‘‘Life of Lowell’? by E. E. 
Brown (Lothrop Publishing Co); ‘‘J. R. Lowell”’ 
by F. H. Underwood (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
‘“‘The Poet and the Man’”’ by F. H. Underwood 
(Lee & Shepard) ; ‘‘Life of Lowell’? by George 
E. Woodberry in American Men of Letters Series 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); ‘‘Life of Lowell’ 
by G. W. Curtis (Harper Brothers); ‘‘Letters of 
J. R. Lowell’ edited by C. E. Norton (Harper 
Brothers.) Some information about his life 
and surroundings may be gathered from his 
prose and poems, especially from ‘‘A Fable for 
Critics,’ ‘‘“My Garden Acquaintance,’’ ‘‘Among 
My Books,’’ and ‘‘Fireside Travels.”’ 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS. 

1819. February 22, James Russel Lowell was 
born at ‘‘historic Elmwood,’’ Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1838. Graduated at Harvard College, being 
class poet ; began the study of law. 

1841. ‘‘A Year’s Life,’’ his first volume of 
poems. 

1843. With Poe, Hawthorne and Whittier, 
edited three numbers of a literary magazine, 
“The Pioneer.”’ 

1844. ‘‘A Legend of Brittany, Miscellaneous 
Poems and Sonnets;’’ married Miss Maria 
White of Watertown, near Cambridge, and es- 
tablished his home at ‘‘Elmwood, Junior.”’ 

1845. ‘‘Conversations on Some of the Old 
Poets,’’ his first prose work. 

1848. ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ a legend 
of the Holy Grail ; ‘‘The Biglow Papers,’’ first 
series, a political dialect poem; ‘‘A Fable for 
Critics,’’? describing living authors — Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Irving, Poe and others. 

1851. Went to Europe. 

1853. His wife died. 

1855, Spent another year in Europe ; succeed- 
ed Longfellow as Professor of Modern Languages 
at Harvard. 

1857. Married Miss Frances Dunlap of Port- 
land, Maine; with Longfellow, Emerson and 
Holmes, founded the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,’’ of 
which he became editor. 





1859. Resigned the editorship of the ‘‘At- 
lantic.’’ 

1863. Became editor of the ‘‘North American 
Review.”’ 

1867. ‘‘The Biglow Papers,’’ second series. 

1869. ‘Under the Willows and other Poems.”’ 

1875. ‘‘Under the Old Elm.”’ 

1877. Went as United States Minister to 
Spain. 

1880. Was transferred to England where he 
won friends for himself and his country. 

1885. Returned to the United States. 

1891. August 12, died at his home at Elm- 
wood, 

HINTS FOR STUDY. 


Medieval legend, Mythology and American 
literature help us to better appreciation of the 
three poems chosen for special study. ‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal’’ is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful poem by any American author. Its reading 
should be preceded by study of the legend of the 
Holy Grail. In like manner before taking up 
‘‘Rhoecus’’ one should familiarize himself with 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 
the exquisite myths about nymphs and _naiads, 
and consider as fully as possible the Greek deities 
associated with objects of nature. Let me here 
make earnest plea for the study of Mythology; 
without a knowledge of which so much that is 
best in literature must. be to us a sealed book. 
The study of ‘‘A Fable for Critics’? may be made 
especially helpful. In these life-pictures, drawn 
fifty years ago, Lowell’s critical instinct, which 
is rarely at fault, often seems almost prophetic. 
Iftime permits, it is well to take up one by one the 
authors enumerated, and by cursory study show 
to what extent posterity has confirmed Lowell’s 
judgment. Of all our American poets, Lowell, 
on account of his style and his subjects, demands 
most careful study, and none repays more richly 
all time devotedtohim. ‘‘The Heritage,’’ ‘“The 
Fatherland,’’ ‘“‘The Shepherd of King Admetus,”’ 
‘‘Aladdin,’’ ‘‘Ambrose,”’ ‘‘Longing,’’ ‘‘The First 
Snow Fall,”’ ‘‘In the Twilight,’’ and ‘‘Yussouf’’ 
are a few of the many poems well worth commit- 





ting to memory, while ‘‘Prometheus,”’ ‘‘Colum- 
bus,’”’ ‘‘The Cathedral,’’ ‘‘The Harvard Ode’’ 
and ‘‘The Biglow Papers’ are to be read and en- 
joyed. 

STUDY OF VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 

1. The legend of the Holy Grail. Cf. Tenny- 
son’s poems, ‘“The Holy Grail’ and ‘‘Sir Gala- 
had.’’ 

2. The prelude.—The nature study of summer 
and winter ; the same scene in June and in De- 
cember. 

3. The story of the poem. The contrast be- 
tween the strong, joyous, selfish youth, and the 
sympathetic, unselfish old man. 

4, The thought and lesson inculcated and‘ 
suggested. The harmony of the whole. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the main facts of Lowell’s life—public 
and private. 

2. Did his critical and scholarly tastes increase 
or lessen his poetic powers? Explain. 

3. Compare Lowell with the authors already 
studied. Is such comparison to his advantage 
or disadvantage, and in what respects ? 

4, Why are his poems less generally read than 
Longfellow’s and Whittier’s? Will he gain or 
lose popularity ? 

5. Give the legend on which ‘‘The Vision of 
Sir Launfal’’ is founded. Compare this poem 
with Tennyson’s ‘‘Holy Grail.”’ 

6. Which part of this poem do you like better 
and why—the nature studies or the story ? 

7. Explain stanza [X., Part second. 

8. Relate some of the Greek myths about 
wood and water deities. 

9. Tell the story of ‘‘Rhoecus.”? Select pas- 
sages which explain the meaning of the whole. 

10. Give in your own words the substance of 
the first forty lines of the poem, and quote Bible 
to prove or disprove these statements. 

11. Outline briefly the plan of ‘‘A Fable for 
Critics. ’’ 

12. What authors are hit off best? Which 
characterization interests you least and why? 
What do you think of Lowell’s deseription of 
himself ? 

13. Select passages most replete with wit and 
humor. 

14. Which do you prefer and why—Lowell’s 
humorous or serious poems ? 

15. Quote some favorite passages. 

16. Select from Lowell the poems which you 
think will hold lasting places in literature. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—Sonnet IV. 


To put more faith in lies and hate 
Than truth and love is the true atheism.”’ 
—Sonnet X VIT. 








Every subscriber who is now in arrears, or 
whose subscription is soon to expire, should be 
mindful of the proposed increase in price and 
should pay for at least one year and if possible two 
years in advance before April 1st. 
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SSAA 


(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 


Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth ; 

But good, once put in action or in thought, 

Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 4 
—Prometheus. 


Nor is ne far astray, who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God. 
—An Incident in a Railroad Car. 


All true, whole men succeed ; for what is worth 
Success’s name, unless it be the thought, 
The inward surety, to have carried out 
A noble purpose to a noble end 
Although it be the gallows or the block ? 
—A Glance Behind the Curtain. 


_ No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him ; there is always work, 
And tools to work, withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil ! 
—A Glance Behind the Curtain. 


They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—Stanzas on Freedom. 


One poor day !|— 
Remember whose and not how short it is ! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s, 
A lavish day ! One day with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world. 
—Columbus. 


ELMWOOD—LOWELL’S HOME, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


|] ture—the feeling of a healthy and impassioned 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong for- 
ever on the throne ; 


behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keep- 

ing watch above his own. 
—The Present Crisis. 


Reading new books is like eating new 
bread, 
One can bear it at first, but by gradual 
steps he 
Is brought to death’s door of a mental 
dyspepsy. 
—A Fable for Critics. 


To say why gals act so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’ ; 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes natural to women.”’ 
—The Biglow Papers. 





Chance is like an amberill— 
It don’t take twice to lose it. 
—The Biglow Papers. 


Folks thet worked thorough was the ones thet thriv, 
But bad work follers ye ez long’s ye live : 
You can’t git red on’t; jest as sure as sin, 
It’s ollers askin’ to be done agin. 
—The Biglow Papers. 


The many make the household, 


But only one the home. 
—The Dead House. 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 
— Yussouf. 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song,— 
To-day the Prince of Peace is born. 
—A Christmas Carol. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


‘¢There is a beautiful feeling in Lowell’s 
poems of Nature. Wordsworth has dwelt upon 
the contrast between the youthful regard for Na- 


child—and that of the philosopher who finds in 
her a sense ‘ of something far more deeply inter- 
fused.’ The latter is a gift that makes us grave. 
It led Bryant to worship and invocation ; and 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and} 


now, in the new light of science, we seek for, 
rather than feel, the soul of things. The charm 
of Lowell’s outdoor verse lies in its spontaneity ; 
he loves Nature with a child-like joy.’’—E. C. 
Stedman. . 

Probably no American student was so deeply 
versed in the old French romance, none knew 
Dante and the Italians more profoundly; Ger- 
man literature was familiar to him, and perhaps 
even Ticknor, in his own domain of Spanish 
lore, was not more a master than Lowell. The 
whole range of English literature, not only its 
noble Elizabethan heights, but a delightful realm 
of picturesque and unfrequented paths, were his 
familiar park of pleasance. Yet he was not a 
scholarly recluse, a pedant, or a bookworm. 
The student of books was no less so acute and 
trained an observer of nature, so sensitive to the 
influences and aspects of out-of-door life that, 
as Charles Briggs with singular insight said, 
he was meant for a politician; so Darwin, with 
frank admiration, said that he was born to be a 
naturalist.—George William Curtis. 

It need not be said—it would indeed be foolish 
to say it—in a sheering spirit, but the element 
of commonplace in Longfellow, the precipitate 
of salts insoluble in poetry which one finds at 
the bottom of that pellucid verse, is extraordi- 
narily large ; and the average reader who prizes 
his poetry for the solid residuum it leaves behind 
it after its purely poetic qualities have dis- 
appeared through the not very fine-meshed 
strainer of his imagination, appraises his Long- 
fellow accordingly. The knack of infusing this 
ingredient into his poetry in the proportion 
approved of by the popular palate did not come 
naturally to Mr. Lowell and he has never acquir- 
ed it. Mr. Lowell’s poetry has simply gone on 
perfecting itself in form and finish, until now he 
is as complete a specimen of ‘‘a literary man’s 
poet,’’ of the consummate artist in expression,— 
whom the lover of the art of expression is hard 
put to it to judge impartially, from sheer delight 
in his workmanship,—as it would be easy to 
find ina summer day’s hunt through ‘a well- 
filled library.—H. D. Trail. 











Important Words to Our Readers. 


This is the fourth number of the seventh volume of 
Norma Insrrtcror—in other words, it has now been 
published six years and four months, and as we look 
back over the history of these six years we are simply 
amazed that so much should have been accomplished 
in so short a time, under such adverse circumstances, 
and in the face of the strongest competition. From an 
insignificant publication seeKing recognition as an 
“Educational Journal,” it has steadily advanced until 
to-day it is sent regularly to 100,000 teachers each 
month and is recognized everywhere as the leading 
Educational Journal of the whole world. From its 
original 16 pages it has been three times increased in 
size, until we now give our readers 48 large pages (and 
covers) each month. Originally it was printed on in- 


ferior paper, and those old blue covers which served 
as its trademark for six long years have only recently 
been displaced by the high-grade enameled paper now 
being used. The watchword of the publishers has al- 





ways been ‘‘improvement,”’ and while these changes 
have been going on and improvements made in 
the mechanical make-up, a constant effort has been 
made to raise the standard of its contents. With 
what success, we are willing to submit to your good 
judgment. With a view to raising this standard still 
higher the services of Bishop Vincent and Frances E. 
Willard have been enlisted, and articles from their 
pens will appear in early numbers of the Insrrucror. 
During all these improvements (twice doubling the 
size, etc. ) the price has remained at the same low rate 
of 50 cents a year, to the utter astonishment both of 
subscribers and competitive publishers, Our object has 
been to procure a large subscription list—the largest in 
the world. That we are accomplishing thia will be 
readily understood when you realize that no other edu- 
cational paper has a circulation exceeding 40,000, 
while 100,000 copies of the Insrrucror are published 
monthly. 
It was our intention to increase the subscription rate 





of many who wished a longer and more favorable time 
(the holiday season having just passed) in which to 
subscribe and get friends to do likewise, we concluded 
to hold the 50 cent rate open until April lst, and an- 
nounced the fact in the January number. That our 
doing so is appreciated is evidenced by the vast number 
of new subscriptions that come pouring in every day. 
We do not believe in doings things by halves, or in 
giving one reader a privilege that all may not enjoy. 
Therefore we are doing allin our power to bring the 
fact of this extension to the notice of every teacher, 
and every student preparing to teach, in America, in 
order that those not now subscribers may have the 
privilege of becoming such. The time is short, the 
facilities for reaching these teachers are limited, and 
we wish to ask you, kind reader, once more—as we 
have asked you so many times in the past—to make a 
special effort to call the attention of all teacher 
acquaintances, as well as pupils preparing to teach, to 
this last opportunity to subscribe tor the Insrructor at 
the 50 cent rate. 








to $1.00 on January 15th, but atthe earnest solicitation 
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By Ency CoLeman Caryt, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





The Importance of Little Things. 

The masses are standing idly by, waiting 
for the great things to present themselves, think- 
ing that heroism consists in grandly suffering or 

g, while the little things which they call 
trifles, lie all unheeded at their feet. Indeed 
‘to a truly great mind there are no little things. ”’ 

Great men are noted for their attention to 
trifles ; and the teacher who would accomplish 
great things, who would achieve success in the 
discipline of her school, must realize this truth. 

Nothing is too small, nothing too insignificant 
to serve as a lever, which, strengthened by daily 
accumulations of small things, shall finally gain 
strength enough to lift her to places of honor 
and power. There is not a motion of the hand, 
a fold in the dress, a wave in the hair, a smile 
or a frown, a button missing from the boot, that 
the pupil does not take note of and put down 
either to the credit or debit side in his opinion 
of her character. 

I have not forgotten a teacher to whom I once 
recited in the high-school who shocked me _ be- 
cause her belt ribbon was so often pinned awry. 
I imagined that an index to her character and 
carelessness in dress I considered inexcusable in 
a teacher. 

I heard some young ladies a short time ago, 
wishing that their teacher would not wear her 
hair ‘‘quite so smooth and plain.”’ 

Not the smallest detail escapes the pupils, and 
when we consider that for many hours of the 
day the teacher is the all absorbing centre of 
thought and attraction, the prime factor in their 
little world, how important that nothing in her 
toilet shall offend, nothing in her actions disgust, 
nothing in her speech break the spell which her 
pupils have woven round their ideal. 

A careless, slovenly person should have no 
part in the education of youth—for slovenliness 
has no place in development; all should be 
order and precision. Nothing is too small for 
the teacher’s attention, and she will be remem- 
bered long after her work in the school-room is 
finished by the trifles that she made great. 

Helping a tiny urchin to master a problem, 
guiding his feet in the path of duty may seem a 
little thing, but when she remembers that it was 
so our great men, our cabinet ministers, our 
presidents began, is there not some compensa- 
tion in the thought that future greatness hangs 
upon her devotion to trifles? If a perfect slate, 





PERSIAN proverb says, ‘‘Do little things 
now, so shall big things come to thee by 
and by, asking to be done.”’ 


doing 


which makes a pupil glow with pride, finds no} 





corresponding sympathy in a teacher, then is the 
vocation of teaching far beyond her, and she 
should be relegated to the counter or the count- 
ing room. 

One teacher whom I remember with pleasure 
always tried to make Friday afternoon a time of 
refreshing ; a bright spot in the week. She 
always donned a fresh gown for that afternoon. 
The children noticed the innovation and soon 
they were imitating the teacher with different 
gowns or fresh pinafores, and so almost uncon- 
sciously they grew into the habit of regarding 
this day above the others. 

After it had become an established custom in 
the school, the teacher who was invited out to 
tea during the week had donned her company 
gown at noon, and a little girl coming into the 
room with a look of dismay, said, ‘‘I didn’t 
know it was Friday! I haven’t learned my 
piece yet.’’ So great is the importance of little 
things to a child. 

Another successful teacher whom I knew un- 
derstood the value of little things and made use 
of them to her advantage. So much had it  be- 
come a part of her life, that often mechanically 
she performed the little duties, not taking 
thought, but losing nothing by the way. 

She had gone to fill an important position, 
hitherto presided over by a man, and it was a 
tradition that ‘‘no woman could manage that 
ninth grade !’’ The superintendent had endured 
from the school all that a superintendent is sup- 
posed to endure, then had asked the professor 
to resign, and a woman to take his place. 

It was at the close of the first day and the 
pupils had departed, leaving the battle-field 
strewn, not with bullets and blood-stain, but 
with scraps of paper so thick that her feet could 
scarcely find place to step except upon bits of 
paper—under the desks, in the aisles, —and rub- 
bish everywhere. In dismay she saw the janitor 
approaching, pail and broom in hand, and she 
dreaded the angry frown that would surely fol- 
low his glance at the disorderly room. 

She thought he looked tired; he was not a 
young man, and she said, ‘‘I am sorry you have 
so disorderly a room to clean to-night, but I 
am sure it will be better after this !’? In amaze- 
ment he dropped his broom from his hand, gazed 
at the new teacher as if he had met with an un- 
known specimen, then recovering himself, said, 
‘¢*Taint never no better than this.’’ Evidently 
he had not been employed for his pure English. 

Then she said, ‘‘I think it wrong for the 
pupils to cause you unnecessary work, neither 
is it right to allow them to be so untidy and dis- 
orderly. Did you never speak to the former 
teacher about it ?”’ 

Then the janitor said, ‘‘Yes, and he told me 
that was my work and I was paid for it !’’ 

Miss Brown, for so we will call her, began next 
day a crusade against the bad habit. She told 
the pupils that as they would not throw papers 
in their mothers’ parlors, so she should require 
as much consideration from them in her parlor. 





At close of school those who had forgotten, 
were allowed to pick up every paper that they 
had dropped ; and soon there were no papers 
for the janitor. 

She thought no more of the incident ; he did. 
The room was one of the best kept rooms in the 
building now, properly ventilated and free from 
dust, and when the cold was intense and in other 
rooms they were suffering from low temperature 
the mercury in her room was always near the 
desired mark. 

She thought him a good janitor and there the 
matter rested. 

Dustless crayon, a boon to teachers, had been 
used in the building, but a new board had de- 
cided against it as too expensive, and the old 
crayon must take the place. When Miss 
Brown’s supply was exhausted she sent for a 
box of crayon by one of her pupils, expecting 
the dreaded chalk. Much to her surprise up 
came a box of the dustless crayon. Thinking 
that probably a few boxes still remained and 
that she had been fortunate enough to secure 
one, she gave the matter no more thought. A 
second box was emptied and another came, 
when the superintendent appeared and with a 
very queer expression inquired if Miss Brown 
knew where the janitor kept the dustless crayon? 
Finding her entirely innocent, he told her that 
as she was the only teacher in the high-school 
using dustless crayon, the other teachers were 
accusing him of favoritism. She very generously 
divided with the teachers, and then found that 
the janitor had secreted several boxes of the de- 
sired crayon to be used in Miss Brown’s room. 

The janitor defended her boys on the play 
ground and never any trouble was reported as 
coming from the ‘‘ninth grade.’? She succeed- 
ed beyond the doubts of her enemies who knew 
‘‘a woman could never manage that room,”’ 
and beyond the wishes of her best friends. 

Much of her success she always said was due 
to the help of the shabby janitor, who received 
from her in the line of duty a few sympathctic 
words. There are no trifles in the path of duty. 








Every Question Answered. 





“Are the questions contained in Craig’s Question 
Book answered in the same volume?” isa question 
frequently asked by our readers. Yes, every question 
is fully and accurately answered. In preparing this 
book the author selected only the most important 
questions pertaining to each subject, arranged the 
questions on each subject in a separate chapter, and in 
the following chapter these questions are answered, 
the answers being numbered to correspond to the 
questions. As this book covers twenty of the most 
important subjects taught in our Common schools, and 
fully answers all the most important questions pertain- 
ing to these subjects, its great value to teachers and 
pupils preparing to teach will be recognized. It con- 
tains 520 large pages, an aggregate of 8,200 questions 
and answers, is nicely printed on good paper, is ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in cloth, and its regu- 
lar price is $1.50 (when mailed $1.64.) Elsewhere 
we offer this book, together with the Insrrucror one 
year, at the remarkably low rate of 98c. This offer is 
positively limited to April lst. Better order at once. 
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Fig. 4 ; above and at the left of the eye, Fig. 5 ; | 


below the eye, Fig. 6; above the eye, Fig. 7; 


at the left of the eye, Fig. 8; at the right of the| 
eye, Fig. 9; directly in front of the eye, Fig. 10. | 









































By D. R. Avassure, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Grammar Grade Drawing. 





seems to be most effective is to choose a 
single object—a single idea, and to thor- 
oughly learn that object in all of its phases. 


y Ieee method of teaching drawing which 


By so doing we are able to place the principle } 


back of our work, and the principle is about the 
strongest helping force in this world. Of course 
this object should be the box, not only because 
it is one of the most familiar but because it is 
the most definite and at the same time one of 
the most typical forms. 

HOW TO STUDY THE BOX. 


Procure a number of common pasteboard 
boxes. Choose one and place it before you in 
the position of Fig. 1, with the open face toward 
you. This box 
_* is below the 
4 ~ level of the eye 
--9- and to the left. 

Observe first 
the three kinds 
of lines that it 
z contains. (1) 

The four verti- 
cal lines marked 1. (2) The four horizontal 
lines marked 2. (8) The four horizontal reced- 
ing lines marked 3. 

Observe the following points both in the draw- 
ing and on the box before you. 

1. That there are three distinct sets of lines 
with four lines in each set. 

2. That the four lines of sets 1 and 2 are 
parallel. 

3. That the horizontal receding set of lines 
converge to a point. They converge the same 
on the box as in the drawing but it is difficult 
for the eye to see this. 

4. That the vertical set of lines are parallel 
with the sides of the paper on which the drawing 
is made, the horizontal set parallel with the top 
and bottom of the paper, and that the receding 
set converge to a point. 

The point to which the horizontal receding 
lines converge is called the center of vision. The 
center of vision is the imaginary point directly 
opposite the eye. The point opposite the center 
of vision is the eye, therefore the eye and the 
center of vision are represented by the same point. 

The box may be drawn in the nine po- 
sitions shown in Figures 2-10 in the next col- 
umn. They are: below and at the left of 
the eye, Fig. 2; below and at the right of the 
eye, Fig. 3; above and at the right of the eye, 
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Hold the box in each one of the above posi- 
tions and compare it with the drawing face by 
face and line by line. 

The box is drawn as follows: (1) Draw the 
front face ABCD, Fig. 2. (2) Choose the center 
of vision. (3) From the points A, B and C draw 
horizontal receding lines to the center of vision. 
(4) Choose the point E and draw the lines EF 
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and EG. Draw the box first with light lines as | 


Fig. 11, and then finish with heavier as Fig. 12. 

Draw all lines with the unaided hand, and. 
choose all points with the eye alone. Do not 
use a ruler or straight edge at all. The hand 
and eye will soon become more accurate and far 
more desirable without them. 

In the illustrations different faces have been 
removed in different positions. Fig. 1 is drawn 
below and at the left of the eye and the front 
face removed. Fig. 12 is drawn below the eye 

and the front face re- 
moved. Fig. 13 is 
drawn at the left ofthe 
eye and the front, left 
and back faces re- 
() moved. Fig. 14 is 
drawn below and at 
the right of the eye 
and the top, left and bach faces removed. Fig. 
15 is drawn directly in front of the eye and the 
front bottom and back faces removed. The 
apples in Fig. 12, 13, 14 and 15 are put there as 
an exercise in ~<-—__ 
the placing of x a 


objects. Itis 

well to be able \ : 

to place ob- =\\({ J), 

you wish ina Md 

drawing and 4 

by placing some familiar object in each drawing 
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That it has twelve edges ; 





we will acquire this power. The following prob- 
lems are all based on the box drawn below and 
at the left of the eye. Draw each one. Refer all 
of your difficulties to the model. Cut out the faces, 
if necessary, in order to see how the box appears 
with the faces removed. Compare your drawing 
with the box, not so much to see if it is like the 
model as to see if you have the principle correct, 


—look at it as an aid 








to perfect your con- 
cept. Bear in mind 
ij — that a box has six 
XE” faces; front, back, top, 
bottom, right, left. 
four vertical,four hor- 
izontal and four horizontal receding. That it 







| has eight corners, each one composed ofa vertical, 


horizontal and horizontal receding lines. 

The first difficulty is to see and represent dis- 
tance away on a flat surface. The following prob- 
lems are to overcome this difficulty. Make the 
drawings about two inches long. 


PROBLEMS. 

1. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Fig. 1. 

2. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the top face. Remove the left 
face. Remove the back face. See Fig. 14. 

3. Draw a box below and at the left of the eye. 
Remove the top face. Remove the left face. 
Remove the right face. 

4, Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front face. Place an apple 
inside. Place an apple on the top face. 

5. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front, right and back faces. 

6. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front, right and left faces. 
Place an apple on the top face and one on the 
bottom. 

7. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front, left and back faces, 
See Fig. 13. 

8. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front, top and back faces. 

9. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front, bottom and back faces. 

10. Draw a box below and at the left of the 
eye. Remove the front, top and left faces. 
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Our combination offer which enables our readers to 
secure NorMAL Instructor, the Educational Independ- 


ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher should accept. It gives you the 


three best papers,in their respective classes, published, 
together with an excellent and much needed book,and 
all for less than half the regular price. 
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Go through the same process with the box 
below and at the right of the eye and with the 
boxes in the remaining nine positions. Is this 
toomuch? No, it isnot. It would be if it was 
necessary to do this with each object, but it is 
not. The box is a type form and is ina measure 
the key to the understanding of all type forms, 
just as a thorough knowledge of one machine 
may be the basis of the understanding of all 
machinery. 

Fig. 16 is a box drawn below and at the left 
of the eye and then turned into q basket. It is 
good practice to draw the basket in all of the 
nine positions of the box. We will now study 

the box with the 
corner toward us 
asin Fig. 17. Place 
~ the box before you 
in this position. 
-. Observe that the 


———), 


“horizontal set of 
; lines has become 
i7 receding and that 
there is no center of vision to aid in drawing the 
receding lines. You must now depend on the eyes 
unaided and judge entirely by the appearance. 
If the drawing appears right you may take it for 
granted that it is right. 

The set of four vertical lines marked 1 are 
drawn the same as before, parallel with the sides 
of the paper. The set of four receding lines 
marked 2, are drawn parallel with each oth r 
which means that they converge slightly. All 
parallel receding lines converge to a point. The 

’ set marked 2 would converge in the horizon line 
at the right of the centre of vision. The set of 
receding lines marked 3 would :converge in the 
horizon line at the left of the centre of vision. 
It is not practical to use these points when draw- 
ing, as they are usually outside of the papers. 
Nor is it desirable to use them, as their use would 
tend to draw the mind from the drawing, where 
it should be concentrated. 

Draw the box with light lines, asin Fig. 11, 
and extend the receding lines indefinitely, so as 
the better to judge whether they are correct. 
Finish the box with heavier lines, as in Figs. 17 
and 18. 











18, 

In order to become familiar with the box in 
_this position draw the following problems : 

1. Draw Fig. 18. 

2. Draw Fig. 18 and remove face 1. Face 3. 
Face 5. 

3. Draw Fig. 18. Remove face 1. 
face 4. Remove face 5. 


Remove 





4, Draw Fig. 18 and remove faces 1, 6 and 5. 
Place an apple on the top face. 

5. Draw Fig. 18 and remove faces 1, 2 and 4. 
Place two apples on face 6. 

6. Draw Fig. 18 and remove faces 8 and 4. 
Place an apple in front of face 1. 

7. Draw Fig. 18 and remove faces 2, 3 and 5. 
Place an apple on face 6, 

8. Draw Fig. 18 and remove faces 1, 3 and 4. 





9. Draw a box similar to Fig. 18 and turn it 
into a lunch box similar to Fig. 19. 
10. Draw Fig. 19 in the same position as Fig. 
17. 
11. Draw Fig. 19 in the same position as Fig. 2. 
After doing all this, do we know all about the 
drawing of a box? No; there is one more step. 
We have been drawing simply a box, but no 
particular box. The next step is to draw a par- 
ticular box of the right proportion and in the 
right position, just as it appears tothe eye. We 
will learn how to do this in our next lesson. 


- +--+ O 
The Teacher in the School-Room. 





MRS, C. H. STANLEY. 





Ruskin has said of women, ‘‘Queens you 
must always be. But alas! you are too often 
idle and careless queens, grasping at majesty in 
the least things while you abdicate it in the 
greatest. ’’ 

In no position in life, excepting always the 
pre-eminent one of motherhood, is this regal au- 
thority of woman more absolute than in the 
school-room. There she is a queen of the realm, 
and the little ones who look to her for instruc- 
tion and example are her subjects. She has the 
authority to exact obedience, to administer jus- 
tice, to demand that all work for the good of the 
whole; but the very fact that she has this au- 
thority imposes obligation upon her. 

A wise queen not only maintains peace and 
attends to the material prosperity of her land, 
but she has the good of her people at heart and 


seeks to uplift them by all the means in her 


power. A wise teacher realizes that to her is 
entrusted the young souls around her, and that 
her example will have much to do with their 
weal or woe for life. 

Children are natural imitators. Many a 
mother has felt self-reproached at hearing her 
little one use toward a doll the same harsh 
words that have just fallen from her own lips, 
with perhaps the same tone of voice and stamp 
of the foot. Scholars will unconsciously imi- 





tate the manner of the teacher; if this is quiet, 
gentle and firm, the children will, as a rule, be 
obedient and respectful. 

In addition to being gentle and firm, a teacher 
should be respectful to her pupils. Well be- 
haved children merit respect and feel defrauded 
if they do not get it. Go upon the presumption 
that children are little gentlemen and ladies un- 
til they have proved to be the reverse. 

Not only should a teacher’s manner be char- 
acterized by composure, but her voice, so often 
a tell-tale, should be carefully trained. It is 
impossible for a teacher to go through a school 
term without often feeling perplexed, annoyed, 
and discouraged, but itis possible for her, by 
constant effort, to prevent the display of these 
feelings through the voice. A child may be 
thoroughly discouraged about learning a lesson ; 
the teacher may be just as much discouraged 
about teaching it; but it will do the boy no 
good to find from her voice that she has given 
him up. In cases of discipline the teacher has 
an incalculable advantage if she has command 
of herself. An angry tone sooner than anything 
in the world, will stir up rebellion in a child. 

Teachers sometimes err in the school-room 
from zeal misapplied. Many a one has gone 
home at night wearied out from a conscientious 
tramp through the aisles all day to see that all 
is going right, when she would have done her 
school far better service by keeping her chair 
and teaching the children to govern themselves. 
Children can be watched until they have an 
irresistible desire to misbehave when the teach- 
er’s eyes are removed. The best kind of govern- 
ment is self-government, and the sooner a child 
can be taught this the better. 

The teacher can influence, not only the morals 
and manners of her pupils’ but ina measure their 
personal habits. In order to recommend neat- 
ness of person to them she must be neatly and 
tastefully dressed herself, otherwise her talks on 
this subject are wasted breath. This does not 
necessarily mean expensive clothing. A person 
may be well dressed in a fifty cent serge. The 
perfection of taste in such matters is to dress to 
suit the occasion, attending carefully to all the 
little things which go to make the perfect. toilet. 

There are many things like these which may 
seem trivial to a beginner. 
have their bearing upon the work of education. 
They should be carefully considered by ali who 
aspire to teach. She who contents herself with 
lessons recited and discipline enforced, without a 
thought of habit acquired is,indeed, ‘‘an idle and 
careless queen, grasping at majesty in the least 
things while she abdicates it in the greatest.’’ 

Provo, Utah. 








Our 98c. offer of Normal Instructor and Craig’s 
Question Book holds good only during the con- 
tinuance of the 50 cent subscription rate to Normal 
Instructor. It is fhportant, therefore, that all who 
wish to procure this book should order before 
April ist. It should be on the desk of every teach- 
er and student preparing to teach. 


Believe me, they all | 
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Francis A. Walker. 





during the past year was in the death of 

General Francis A. Walker, Ph. D.,LL. D.: 

soldier and statistician, author and educa- 
tor. Although he died early in January ’97, his 
life and works tower so high above all others who 
have died since that time we now give space to 
a sketch of his life for the two following reasons : 
(1) He probably attained high eminence in more 
fields than any other American of this generation; 
(2) As an educator he raised the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston, as a colleague 
has well said, ‘‘from a struggling technical school 
to a great scientific university.’’ 

General Walker was born in Boston, July 2, 
1840. Atthe age of twenty he graduated at 
Amherst. Following this he studied law under 
Judges Devens and Hoar at Worcester, Mass., 
for one year, and then enlisted in the army in 
1861, as sergeant-major of Deven’s  regi- 
ment. Six months later he became assistant 
adjutant-general; Jan. 1, 1863, lieutenant- 
colonel; and in 1865 brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral. He was wounded at Chancellorsville, 
taken prisoner at Ream’s station and. confined 
in Libby prison, where his health was shattered. 
Once he made his escape but was recaptured, 
and at last was exchanged. General Walker 
had the instinct of a soldier and once made the re- 
mark to a friend that he never looked over a stretch 
of country without considering its facilities as a 
But his passion for war did not 
weaken his love of peace, for there was no enemy 
‘the was so willing to fight as war itself.’”’ Two 
years ago, when the Venezeula question was 
raised and war with England was immi- 
nent, and newspapers and congressmen had 
lost their heads, he rode down to Plymouth to 
hear Senator Hoar’s oration with a friend who 
afterward said: ‘‘I sat in the seat with him almost 
the whole way and shall never forget his denun- 
ciations of war, and the men who radically en- 
encouraged it.”’ 

At the close of the war he accepted a position 
as teacher in Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 
Mass., which he held for three years, when he 
became editor of the Springfield Republican. A 
year later, in 1868, he became chief of the bureau 
of statistics at Washington. In 1870 he was 
superintendent of the ninth census of the United 
States, and in 1872 Professor of Political Econo- 
my and History in Yale College. Between 1879 
and 1881 he conducted the tenth census and 
superintended the preparation ofthe reports. It 
was here that he showed his remarkable admin- 
istrative ability. The census of 1870, it is said, 


Mees greatest loss to the educational world 





was virtually a new creation. But his abilities 
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sixteen Pontiffs have reigned more than eighteen 


as a teacher equalled his ability as an organizer. | years, since the return from Avignon to Rome. 


Thus General Walker naturally drifted out of 
politics again and into literary and educational 
work, He was made President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1881. When 
he became president it was a somewhat narrow 
and technical school. The first change for the 
better was broadening the curriculum, and the 
establishment of a course of history and political 
economy, and other improvements, until the in- 
stitution at last arose to the high level it now 
occupies. 

President Dwight of Yale once said that pres- 
ident Walker’s teaching always seemed ‘‘a labor 
of love.’’ In the class-room he was unconven- 
tional and self-forgetful. When fairly into his 
subject he talked rapidly and oftentimes excited- 
ly, walking about the floor unconscious that he 
was talking to school boys at the time, or 
thoroughly convinced that an audience of boys 
were entitled to the best he had. His enthusiasm 
was communicated to those who listened. He 
was ‘‘an orator in his class-room.’’ He respected 
the students and they loved him in return, and 
almost revered his intellectual superiority. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
now the largest scientific school in this country, 
and one of the largest in the world. There are 
about 1,500 students and 125 professors, and an 
endowment of $1,500,000. 

General Walker was, withal, most widely 
known as an author of international reputation. 
While in Yale he compiled a Statistical Atlas of 
the United States, and published The Indian Ques- 
tin. Following this, The Wages Question, and a 
year later The Money Question, and the next year, 
Money, Trade and Industry. After going to 
Boston he wrote: Political Economy in 1883; 
two years later Land and Its Rent ; in 1886 came 
his History of the Second Army Corps ; in 1894 the 
Life of Gen. Winfield S. Hancock, in the Great 
Commander Series, and lastly, two years ago, 
The Making of the Nation, showing the wide range 
of his intellectual research and the remarkable 
versatility of his mind. 





Three Grand Old Men. 





© gta to a curious coincidence, the three 
Grand Old Men of Europe came prominent- 
ly into public view last month. Mr. Gladstone 
celebrated his 88th birthday; the world was 
startled by a false rumor of the death of Prince 
Bismarck ; and congratulations were being show- 
ered upon the venerable Pontiff, Leo XIII., on 
his diamond jubilee, the sixtieth anniversary 
of his first celebration of mass. These congratu- 
lations will be renewed on the twentieth of this 
month, the event of the twentieth anniversary of 
his occupancy of the Pontifical throne. 

The approaching anniversary will serve to call 
attention to the great age of the Pope, and also 
to the fact that he has already passed the average 
age and length of reign of the Popes. 





Joachim Pecci was born March 2nd, 1810, at 
Carpineto. He is, therefore, within a month of 
his 88th birthday. When he was crowned 
March 3rd, 1878, he was 68 years old. Justin 
McCarthy says of him: ‘‘There have been 
political Popes, and theological Popes, but Leo 
XIII. is above all things a philanthropic Pope.”’ 
He may also be termed a record-breaking Pope, 
from the fact that he has already surpassed the 
average Pontifical reign, though he cannot 
hope to rival the individual record of his imme- 
diate predecessor, Pius LX., whose reign of thirty- 
eight years was the longest in history. 

Bismarck will be 83 years old April 1st. His 
entire life has been eventful, and for a genera- 
tion he has been a potential power in all Europe. 
It was through his statesmanship more than that 
of any other man, that the military power of 
France was humbled if not broken. He ac- 
complished the consolidation of the German 
States, and in virtue of his iron will cemented 
them into a federal union. This accomplished, 
he saw that the welfare of his country could best 
be secured only by a long term of peace, In 
order to secure this he sought by diplomacy to 
isolate France and on the other hand to form 
strong alliances between Germany and other 
European powers. In both endeavors he was 
successful. The army was reinforced so that an 
alliance between France and Russia would be 
futile against the allied forces of Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Resting in this secure posi- 
tion Germany has moved grandly onward, de- 
veloping her home industries and fostering the 
spirit of solidarity between the states, and the 
independence of the Empire. When William 
II. came to the throne in 1890, it was soon 
apparent that the erratic young Emperor and 
the great Chancellor were not in harmony, and 
so the latter resigned March 18th of that year, 
and since that time has lived in comparative 
retirement. 

Mr. Gladstone is over five years older than 
Bismarck, and three months the senior of Pope 
Leo XIII. He isspending the winter at Cannes, 
France with Mrs. Gladstone. His health is 
firm, and the venerable statesman has thus far 
been much benefited by a change of climate. 
He expects to be at work again at Hawarden by 
the middle of this month. The literary labors 
of this, the grandest of old men now living, will 
form a fitting crown of his life. He has cast his 
shadow of protection far back over the realms of 
literature, politics and religion, and now in his 
old age is ripening so beautifully that when the 
night of death does come, it will be so attractive 
that we shall almost fall in love with its shadow ! 





Several hundred young teachers have commenc- 
ed the new year right by enrolling as students in 
the American Correspondence Normal. Catalogue 
giving full description of our various mail courses 
sent free to any address. Our system should be 


Only | investigated by every reader of the Instructor. 
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By Lavra G. Justice, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Instrumental and Vocal Music. 





‘To speak of music or to write of music, is not to 
express it. Music speaks for itself.” 

HE truth of this assertion is recognized im- 
mediately on stepping into the kindergar- 
ten. The children, anxious to be early, are 
often on hand fifteen or twenty minutes 

before kindergarten begins, and amuse them- 
selves with the reins, ball, or other playthings, 
having a glorious romp until all have arrived. 
But no matter how fascinating the game, as soon 
as the bugle notes are sounded on the piano, 
without question all materials are put away, and 
the children run to their seats at the tables. The 
feet and hands that have been so active cannot 
become quiet at once, but under the influence of 
some soft, quieting music, the restlessness soon 
disappears, and all listen attentively to the music, 
which they do not have to understand to appre- 
ciate. Indeed, the music rather seems to under- 
stand them; it responds with gladsome notes to 
their joy, it helps them bear their little trials, it 
soothes their restive spirits. 

Music is one of the esthetics which Herbert 
Spencer would probably consign to realms where 
luxury and ease find time for such unimportant 
diversions as art, literature and many other fac- 
tors whose ennobling spirit is felt by all who 
come within their influence. By some of the 
religions sects music is deemed immoral and 
degenerating. Pure music can never be de- 
generating, for it is not possible to arouse definite 
impressions by means of the music alone. It is 
only when the music is accompanied by words 
of low moral tone that it becomes a baneful 
influence. 

Music appeals differently to different people, 
for the feelings are brought into action—the 
sensibilities are dealt with, not the intellect. 
This can be tested by having a piece played upon 
a musical instrument and then asking each of 
the friends assembled what the composer meant | 
to portray or describe. The answers will be 
numerous, indeed; for each one will, according 
to the mood or state of mind he is in, be affected 
differently by the same notes. ‘‘ Music appeals 


to and cultivates the emotions, broadens the 
purest and best of the affections, desires and 
impulses, and brings the mind to contemplate 
and seek for the ideal in thought, feeling and 
practice. ”’ 

Martial music assists the children to keep 








good time in their marches, and is to be pre- 


ferred to the marching songs which are often | 
used ; for the authorities on child study have 
agreed that it is not best for the children to sing 
while marching or otherwise exercising violently. 
Whether this be true or not, ‘‘ an ounce of pre- 
vention’ being ‘‘ worth a pound of cure,’ the 
marching songs are replaced by bright, stirring 
marches, and personally have been found just as 
effectual. 

The vocal music is a still greater power in the 
kindergarten. Nearly all people are born with 
an impulse towards song, but our convention- 
alities have nipped many singers in the bud. 
The diversity of opinion and theory among 
singing masters as to the correct methods and 
age for training the voice, and the criticism of 
their elders, have made children self-conscious, 
without confidence in their own powers, and 
hence loose the power of sweet, natural singing. 
This the kindergarten is helping to overcome, for 
at that age the children are not subject to sing- 
ing masters and are delighted to sing with all 
their fresh enthusiasm. Some, on account of 
inherited incapacity or from other causes, will 
have no ear for music, anda few of these will 
probably remain in that state, blissfully un- 
conscious that they are entirely out of tune. 
But an ear for music is developed in others and 
their voices strengthened and made sweeter in 
tone by the singing in the kindergarten. 

A song should not be sung for its own sake 
alone, but to express emotional conditions. Be- 
fore receiving either words or melodies the child 
should realize and feel the inner life of the song. 
In developing a song in the kindergarten the 
melody is played over a number of times for a 
day or two, thus accustoming the children to the 
tune. The Kindergartner suggests that they 
hum it or sing ‘‘tra-la-la’”’ to the melody. This 
is done several times on different days before the 
words of the song are mentioned. 

In developing the words time is taken, that 
the children may understand the words and 
recognize their significance in connection with 
their other work. For instance, in developing 
the verse : 

‘‘What does it mean when the days are short ? 

When the leaves are all gone and the brooks are dumb? 

When fields are so white with the drifting snow ? 
These are the signs that winter has come.”’ 

The Kindergartner asks whether the child- 
ren eat supper in the daylight now, as 
they did in the summertime? No, they have 
to light the gas or lamp. The sun is not up 
when they awaken early in the morning,and the 


sky is still dark, and sometimes the moon is| - 


out, while in summertime the sun was up long 
before the children. Having less daylight makes 
the days seem shorter. Then, too, where are 
the leaves? All at rest under the snow. Jack 
Frost has laid his cold fingers on the ripples of 
the little brooks and stopped their merry gurgle ; 
a soft snow blanket covers the fields, and every- 
thing shows us that—winter is come. 

In this way the children understand what they 








are singing and do not learn the songs parrot 
fashion. ‘‘The song groups together the prom- 
inent features: of the subject in an attractive 
form. By learning the words and frequently 
singing them, the impression received from the 
talk, story and game are often recalled and there- 
fore deepened and preserved in the mind of the 
child. Even the simplest songs have this value; 
and if, as sometimes happens, the words are 
poetic and set to good music, other distinct gains 
are added.”’ 

Not being able to look into the homes of the 
children every day, it is impossible for the 
Kindergartner to know of all the little cireum- 
stances which conduce to make the children, 
occasionally ‘‘full of tacks,’? as one mother ex- 
pressed it. Thus, the Kindergartner sometimes 
has those ‘‘off’?’? days when things seem to go 
wrong generally, and at such times a soothing 
lullaby often puts the children in the right 
spirit for their work or play. Dull, sleepy chil- 
dren need no lullabys, but merry, sprightly 
songs full of life and joy, to awaken them from 
their stolidity, and put a motive before them, 
instead of a goad behind. 

Songs make the games more attractive and 
purposeful and also blend well with the work. 
They often summarize a story or talk, and are 
always enjoyed by the children. ‘‘The active 
child needs the esthetic influence of the good 
cheer that is inspired by appropriate songs and 
melodious voice expression. ”’ 

There are a variety of songs used in kinder- 
garten ;—those in which children view their 
own life, as ‘‘ All Gone Song ’’ in Mother Play ; 
songs symbolizing the life of animals, as ‘‘ Five 
Little Chipmunks ;”’ those illustrating affection, 
family ties and social relations, as ‘‘ Here is the 
Mother so Kind and Dear ;’’ those illustrating 
industry, trade songs,as ‘‘The Blacksmith;’’ songs 
of helpfulness and sympathy, as ‘‘Happy Birth- 
day;’’of natural phenomena, as ‘‘This is the Way 
the Rain Comes Down ;”’ and songs portraying 
the love and reverence for our Heavenly Father, 
as ‘‘ We Thank Thee, Heavenly Father.’’ 

The songs should be pitched so as to be 
neither too high nor too low for the child voices. 
It should be remembered that children’s voices 
are pitched higher than those of adults. If a 
child frowns while singing, it is usually an in- 
dication that he is singing too loud or too high 
and the effort is a strain on his vocal chords. 
All these things must be watched, and an en- 
deavor made to have the children sing sweetly 
rather than loud. 








For pupils preparing to teach there is no better hel 
than Norma Insrrucror, and teachers who have jon 
pupils under their charge could not do them a greater 
service than to call their attention to the Instructor 
and suggest their subscribing for it. Many of our 
readers are doing this and the result is that la 
numbers of perspective teachers are listed as su 
scribers. As will be observed by referring to our an- 
nouncements elsewhere, the 50 cent rate has been ex- 
tended only to April 1st and we suggest that you call 
the attention of pupils likely to be interes to the 
matter at once, in order that they may avail themselves 
of the present rate. 
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Lessons From the German Schools. 





L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, NEW 
JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


MONG the many other things of which we 
love to boast as Americans is our public 
school system. Indeed, that system has 
accomplished wonderful results and is to- 

day the most potent factor of American 
civilization. But I shall take the risk of being 
called un-American by asserting that our public 
school system has not kept pace with the times, 
has not made suitable progress, is not making 
the best use of its opportunity and is in need 
of some radical reforms. We do not spend too 
much for education, and yet the results ob- 
tained are not commensurate with the cost. 
Last year we spent one hundred and eighty-one 
million dollars for education against sixty-one 
million dollars in Germany. Our population is 
seventy millions, that of Germany fifty millions ; 
the expenditure per capita of population with us 
was $2.61, while that of Germany was $1.20. 
It will hardly be claimed that our schools are as 
efficient as those of Germany. 

There dre conditions in America which are 
quite different from the conditions in Germany ; 
and yet, whatever lessons Germany or any other 
country may teach us should be gladly accepted, 
and, where possible, applied to the betterment 
of our schools. We should beas ready to accept 
truth that has been established in the pedagogical 
field, as an Edison is ready to accept the results 
in electricity that are settled. The wise stu- 
dent receives truth that is established and presses 
onward into new fields. If this were not so, 
there would be no progress, and the unwilling- 
ness to learn from others is the chief cause of 
the slow progress in common school: education 
in America. Therefore, in the spirit of honest 
seeking after the best wherever found, and in 
the desire that just as honest effort shall be made 
to apply what is good when found, I propose to 
discuss some lessons taught us by Germany. 

I. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

There is no law on the statute books of Prussia 
that is more thoroughly carried out than that 
requiring regular attendance at school. In the 
year 189C, out of 5,299,310 children of school 
age (6-14), there were 645 physically and men- 
tally capable, who failed to attend school. That 
2-10 of one per cent. covers the number of de- 
linquents, or 99 8-10 per cent. of all the children 
attended school. There are counties in New 
Jersey of less than 50,000 inhabitants that have 
a larger number of absentees from school be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14 than the kingdom of: 
Prussia has with its 35,000,000 inhabitants, and 
the average attendance in the whole state is only 
31 per cent. of the total number of school age. 
Nor is the case worse in New Jersey than in 
other states. Compulsory education has brought 
Germany to the point where in 1893 994-10 of 
all admitted to the army had been through the 
common school course. With us 83 per cent. 


of all persons throughout the countfy can read 
and write. 

Here then is an important lesson for us to 
learn. We have been attempting compulsory 
education in a half-hearted way for a whole 
generation and cannot be said to have made 
much progress. The recent statute in the state 
of New York is the best in the country, and yet 
I was disappointed to find last summer while 
visiting rural districts in that state that even this 
law is far from being a complete success. The 
lesson which Germany teaches is that the child 
between 6 and 14 can have no other business 
but to attend school every day it is in session 
and the parents are responsible for the child’s 
attendance. Let us cease to require only 20 
weeks of schooling, 12 of which shall be con- 
secutive, thus plainly hinting that we are not 
serious in the matter, and pass laws requiring 
every child to attend school every day a teacher 
attends it, the community to forfeit all claim to 
state help if it fails to enforce the law. Then 
we will have citizens trained to regular habits, 
and the tramp nuisance will soon disappear be- 
cause school vagrancy has been abated. 

II, BETTER TRAINED TEACHERS. 

All teachers in Germany are professionally 
trained, have permanent positions, must have a 
salary sufficient for their needs, are entitled to a 
pension from the state when incapacitated for 
work, and are state officials. These facts give 
the position of teaching a dignity and independ- 
ence which contribute very materially to their 
success. No person can be appointed to the 
office of teacher in the common schools who has 
not completed a normal school course. Of the 
71,731 teachers in Prussia in 1893 only 241 had 
not passed through a normal course or its equiv- 
alent. These latter were old teachers who were 
appointed before the present regulation went in- 
to force. It is interesting to note that there 
were 2521 teachers who had seen between 40 and 
50 years of service, and 251 who had been in 
the harness about 50 years. 

How different the picture in our country 
where the highest percentage of normal gradu- 
ates is only 32 in Massachusetts, and where the 
percentage drops to less than one per cent. in 
some of the western and southern states. We 
cannot hope for any very great improvement in 
our schools until a higher standard of profes- 
sionally trained teachers is reached. I do not 
mean by this simply normal trained teachers, 
for many colleges and other institutions are now 
giving pedagogical courses and summer schools 
and other agencies are doing a great work in ele- 
vating the teaching profession ; but I do mean 
teachers who have devoted their lives to this 
work, and have secured sufficient technical train- 
ing in pedagogy and experience in teaching to 
entitle them to a professional character. Every 
one knows how far short of this standard our 
teachersmeasure. We graduate from our normal 
schools only about ten per cent. of the new 


III. PERMANENCY IN OFFICE. 

After the German teacher has completed his 
normal course, he is provisionally appointed as 
teacher. After two years and before the end of 
five years he must take a final examination, and 
if successful he is appointed for life. This 
second examination is largely pedagogical, and 
no one is allowed to take it whose experience in 


teaching has been unsatisfactory. The state 
thus protects itself against unfit teachers. The 


successful candidates are inducted permanently 
into office and cannot be removed except for 
immoral conduct. It isa very rare thing that 
the occasion arises for the removal of a teacher. 
Doubtless the fact of permanency has much to do 
with the willingness of men and women of talent 
to devote themselves to a thorough preparation. 
The average time of service of the teachers in 
Germany is 25 years; with usitis 5! This fact 
speaks volumes for the two systems. 

I think one of the most serious drawbacks of 
our system is the frequent changes of teachers. 
In the great majority of states'a teacher must 
come up for re-election every year, and many 
trustees never think of employing a teacher for 
the second year, even if they do for the second 
term. A trustee in New York state actually 
apologized to me on the morning after the school 
election of last August because he had hired the 
old teacher for the second term. ‘‘I don’t knew 
nothin’ agin’ her,’’ he said. I asked if her 
work had been satisfactory and he replied that 
it had. I told him that I could not see why in 
the world she should not be retained. That 
teacher is a graduate of the Oneonta Normal 
School ; and yet, she had to watch the issue of 
the school meeting to capture the newly elected 
trustee on that very night in order to be sure of 
her old place at six dollars a week! Her excel- 
lent record did not help her a particle, and if 
some one else had reached the mighty official’s 
ear before she did the place would have been 
filled. Common business sense should teach a 
trustee or board of education that a teacher who 
was successful last year will be more successful 
this year, and the probabilities are more success- 
ful than any one else they can get. 

For the sake of the children I plead for the 
adoption of this lesson. Each year that a faith- 
ful teacher remains adds to her influence upon 
the lives of the children and upon the character 
of the community. Many an old teacher in a 
German village has lived to teach the grand 
children of his first boys and girls and three 
His 
presence anywhere is a benediction, and he is 
honored and beloved scarcely second to his _per- 


generations have lived to call him blessed. 


haps equally long co-laborer, the pastor. I 
yearn for the opportunity to come to our teach- 
ers whereby they may become a like blessing. 

I would like to speak of Uniformity of School 
Studies, Better Method of Instruction, The 
Course of Study, Religious Instruction, Absence 
of Political Influence, and other lessons which 





teachers needed each year in the public schools. 
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are rich in contrast, but space does not permit. 
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By LILLIAN M. CHERRY, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Bird Talks With the Children. 





“Soon shall blow the warm west winds of Spring 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 
And hither urge the blue-birds’ wing.”’ 
—J. G. Whittier. 


LTHOUGH February gives us few signs of 
f the return of last years’ birds, we may all 
echo gladly and with a feeling of certainty, 
this ‘‘soon’’ of Mr. Whittier. This month 
we shall cross the ‘‘weather boundary”’ that has 
separated us from so many of our old bird friends. 
We can imagine the flutter of wings already 
commencing in the South, and in our hearts 
wish a safe and happy journey to the feathered 
friends, so soon to bring us joy. How sorry we 
were to see them go, how —* we will welcome 
them home again. — 
Perhaps this will be our last indoor talk this 
season, for in March we may be able to have our 


talk by the roadside and in the woods. We 
shall need, then, to be on the alert, if we are 
ready to greet the first bird comers. We have, 


it is true, found that there are a great many of 
the birds which stay with us all winter, which 
we can often find a chance to observe, and many 
others which came as guests from more northern 
climates. But as cold and stormy weather so 

- often prevents us from reaching the places where 
we can best observe the birds, winter is our best 
time to get all the help and preparation we can 
from books, toward the better understanding of 
bird life. 

I have a plan about the keeping of a Bird 
Note Book, which I want to talk over with you 
this month. It is not exactly anew plan, but 
it is not followed by many, as yet. And those 
who have tried it think ita very good and delight- 
ful plan. If you will begin now, as children, to 
prepare a bird-book of your own and keep it 
faithfully, year by year, you will find it one of 

the greatest helps and treasures of your life. 
Possibly, in years to come, some of your books 
may be found worthy to rank with some such 
bird-books as now give us so much help and 
pleasure. 





For love, patience and interest, together with 
willing feet and sharp eyes, will give an entrance 
into the wonderful Birdland. And once within 
this enchanted land, the sights you behold and 
the sounds you hear will give you much worth 
remembering and telling about. In attempting 
to write down your thoughts, you will come 
gradually to see more and to have larger thoughts. 
So whether your little books are ever read by 
anyone but yourselves or not, they will be your 
stepping stones toa broader life. This life of 
your own, must in turn touch and help other 
lives. 

A bird-book, in fact, can scarcely help becom- 
ing a general nature book, in many ways. For, 
as you sit on that log in the woods watching a 
busy woodpecker, you will be sure to see the 
gray squirrel frisk across the path and disappear 
in a hollow tree. The insects, the flowers and 
weeds, the trees, the sky, the sunrise and sunset, 
all will be near you and come to be a part of 
your life. The thousand and one dear secrets of 
nature will, year by year, reveal themselves to 
you in your trips to ‘‘Birdland.”’ 

I would suggest the keeping of your note books 
in two ways. First, devote certain pages (or if 
you prefer, a separate book) to your own notes, 
and certain other.pages to copied material, the 
best selections you can find, prose and _ poetry, 
upen the subject of birds, and helpful accurate 
information about them. Your ideas, of course, 
will change from year to yearas you grow older, 
and what you thought best and most pleasing 
one year, may surprise you the next. 

In your original note book simply put down 
the things you actually see, observe and think 
about the birds. Some dates may be but blanks 
in your book, some contain but a line or two, 
such as—‘‘The snow is all gone. I saw the first 
spring robin to-day.”’ 

But even that, another year, may be pleasant 
or valuable to you, when you want to compare 
dates as to the return of certain birds and find 
that on such a year the robins came early in 
March and another year, perhaps the last week 
of the same month, or even later. Any little 





sketches which you may be able to add to your | 
notes, and any little accurate descriptions of the 
birds that you see, their song, nest, etc., will 
all help. I hope all who like the idea of keeping 
a note book as I have suggested, will be ready to 
commence their books by March 1. This will 
be one of the best times in all the year, I know, 
to commence sucha book. You will find so 
much of interest to note, as the birds sing their 
spring songs, commence their nest-building and 
all, you will soon grow very enthusiastic over 
your book. But, on the other hand, keep your 
books simple at first, and do not try to write too 
much. And unless you will faithfully keep these 
books, better not attempt them at all. 

The notes which you gather from books, you 
will find a pleasant and interesting task. You 
will be surprised to find how much the poets 
have written about birds and how many good 
thoughts and true, the birds have suggested to 
them. Ifin making your own notes, you are 
interested in observing the blue bird, robin, or 
some special bird, turn to the poems of Long- 
fellow, of Whittier, of Bryant, and others of the 
best poets and see what you can find there about 
your bird. Or look in the writings of Thoreau, 
of John Burroughs and others of our great Nature 
writers, for their thoughts. 

Copy each day, or perhaps each week is suf- 
ficient, especially for those of you who are but 
ten or twelve years of age, some thoughts from 
our-good writers. 

You will find it very pleasant to look up the 
different legends there are about so many of our 
familiar birds; such as the ‘‘Legend of the 
Crossbill,’’ the old Algonquin ‘‘Legend of the 
Robin,’’ the Indian legend of the ‘Cardinal 
Grosbeak,’’ and many others I might name. 

In connection with our bird study, you will 
find it a good plan, also, to commit to memory 
some of the poems and passages about birds. I 
can scarcely select from the many bird poems 
those which it would be best for you to learn. 





Such a poem as Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘The Sandpiper,” 
you will never regret having learned. I have 
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time to speak of but one other, a poem which I 
have always loved and would be glad to have all 
of the children learn this very month, while the 
snow yet ‘‘lies deep on the lawns’’ and over 
fields and hills. Itis Mr. Whittier’s poem called 
“Little Red-Riding Hood.”’ 

How well we like this little girl who 

“Dropped for bird and beast forlorn 


Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke : 

“Come, black old crow and poor blue-jay 

Before your supper’s blown away ! 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good 

And I’m mamma’s Red-Riding Hood.” 

How well if the birds may hear from all this 

message ‘Don’t be afraid, we all are good.”’ 





‘‘Citizen Bird.”’ 





ENTION was made last month of the recent 
most delightful and helpful bird book writ- 
ten by Mrs. Mabel O. Wright and Dr. Elliott 
Cones. The book is dedicated ‘‘to all boys and 
girls who love birds and wish to protect them.” 
I hope all the boys and girls who can _ possibly 
do so will obtain the book and become familiar 
with it. Written in story form and beautifully 
illustrated, it will readily interest almost every 
one. 

But the whole plan of the book, with its’ new 
way of presenting classifications so simply and 
naturally, tends to lead us through the mazes of 
scientific study without our becoming discourag- 
ed and bewildered. I wish to quote here one or 
two of the simpler classifications which we may 
bear in mind in all our future study. 

First in chapter VI. on Bird Migrations; Birds 
may be divided according to their journeys into 
three groups, which will help you to place 
them : 

1. Crr1zEnNs.—Those Bird People whose fam- 
ilies stay in or near the same place, the year 





round, roving about somewhat according to the 
food supply and weather. 

it. Summer Crrizens.—The families that, 
though they are with us but six or eight months 
of the year, make their homes here, and. pay 
their rent and taxes by working for the common 
good. As they are almost all insect-eaters, they 
are even more useful than the stay-at-home 
citizens, who are chiefly seed-eaters or cannibals. 


down from the North in severe weather, but do 
not stay in one place for any particular time, 
arriving one day and disappearing the next. 
They glean for their scanty board and return to 
the cold countries of which they are citizens 
before nesting-time. 





In another chapter is made the division of 
the birds into six guilds : 

1. GRouND GLEANERS.—The birds who feed 
largely upon the insects which live in, on, or 
near the ground. 

1. TREE Trappers.—The birds who feed on 
insects which lurk about the trunks and branches 
of trees and shrubs. _ 

m1. Sky SwEEpers.—The birds who, while on 
the wing, catch flying insects. ; 

Iv. Wise Watcuers.-—The large, silent birds, 
who sit in wait for their prey of field-mice and 
other little gnawing mammals, as well as in- 
sects. 

v. SEED Sowers.—The birds who eat wild 
fruits and berries, and, after digesting the pulp 
and juice, sow the seeds with their bodily 
wastage. 

vi. WEED Warriors.—The birds who crack 
seeds in their stout beaks, eat the kernels and so 
destroy millions of harmful weed-seeds.”’ 

To the above divisions, I will add but one 
more, as given in this book: ‘“The names of the 
six classes into which all our birds may be 
gathered.”’ 

1. The birds that sing. 

1. The birds that croak and call. 

m1. The birds that are cannibals. 

Iv. The birds that coo and scratch. 

v. The birds that wade and paddle. 

vi. The birds that swim and dive. 

In commencing a study of birds, how readily 
will the birds fall in line under these attractive 
and true classifications. And the next steps in 
the study can be more easily taken with such 





1m. Winter Visttors.—The birds who come 





divisions in mind. 


More of the ‘‘Weed Warriors.”’ 





FAMILY FRINGILLIDAE, FAMILY OF FINCHES, BUNT- 
INGS AND SPARROWS. 





N taking up our study last month of the finch 
family, the largest of all the bird familie,s we 
have chanced upon No. VI. of the ‘‘guilds’’ men- 
tioned in ‘‘Citizen Bird,’’ the ‘‘weed warriors.”’ 
Let us call the children’s attention to the fact 
that the pet canary in the cage, and the yellow 
American goldfinch or thistle bird, the crossbill 
and the pine and rose-breasted grosbeak, are all 
members of this family, as well as the sparrows. 
Likewise the chewink or ground robin (called 
towhee), the junco and cardinal grosbeak. We 
can do little more this month than to suggest a 
special study of some of these interesting birds 
mentioned as the goldfinch or grosbeaks. 

I shall always have in my heart a tender 
memory of the beautiful rose-breasted grosbeaks 
since a little incident a few springtimes ago. 
One rare spring day, when the woods were 
carpeted with violets, anemones and dainty 
ferns, I sat down with a companion on the bank 
overlooking the lower stream at Minnehaha 
Falls. The birds were everywhere, as a fitting 
part of all the springtime beauty. Soon we 
were attracted by the sight of several grosbeaks, 
one of which came very near us in the most 
friendly way. We sat motionless as possible 
and in afew moments this dear bird literally 
“ate bread’’ with us. Some crumbs scattered 
from our luncheon attracted his attention and he 
feasted at our very feet for fully five minutes, 
flitting away and then returning several times 
with utmost confidence. Before he left us I 
succeeded in getting Sir Grosbeak’s ‘‘picture’’ in 
pencil, as well as a ‘‘memory picture,’’ which I 
greatly cherish. 





Oh, to be ‘‘thought good’’ by the birds, brings 
one very near to the gates of Heaven. 


“Oh the little birds sang East, the little birds sang 
West, 

AndI said in under-breath, ‘all our life is mixed 
- with death 

And who knows which is best !’ 

Oh, the little birds sang East, and the little birds 

sang West, 

And I smiled to think God’s goodness flows around 

our incompleteness, 

Round our restlessness, His rest. 








—E, B. B.” 
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By Mary C. Partringz, Augusta, Maine. 








Starch. 


HEN we speak of starch we generally are 
W thinking of white, opaque lumps, or of a 
glittering, soft powder used in the laun- 
dry for stiffening fabrics. These are only 
commercial forms of a substance which is one 
of the most important elements of plant life. 
This substance originates within the living vege- 
table cells and becomes a reserve food material 
in bulbs, tubers and the cellular part of the 
stems of certain plants. It is stored in many 
seeds and fruits, being especially abundant in 
wheat, rye, barley, maize, rice and potatoes. 

Starch is obtained from starch-containing 
seeds, roots and stalks by a simple process of 
manufacturing, similar in all cases. The walls 
of the vegetable cells must be broken and the 
starch granules liberated, after which they must 
be separated from the other cell contents with 
which they have been associated. It is now 
conceded by all good authorities that the starch 
substance exists in the plant in granules varying 
in shape and size. In the potato the granules 
are about six times as large as in the maize. 
Each granule consists of a thin envelope or series 
of envelopes having the composition of cellulose 
and inclosing the true starch matter. From the 
construction we can at once explain why starch 
remained insoluble in cold water. Sufficient 
heat must be applied to burst the outer covering 
and allow the inner matter to diffuse itself 
through the water. 

Potatoes yield their starch most readily i 
are much used because of the cheapness of pro- 
duction. The potatoes are first washed and 
then reduced to a fine pulp by a grating ma- 
chine. This pulp is separated from its im- 
purities by washing in fine sieves. These sieves 
have various forms but are designed in such a 
manner as to keep the material in agitation. 
After repeated washing the starch liquid is re- 
ceived in tanks. In a short time the starch 
separates from the water and settles to the bot- 
tom of the tank. The water is drawn off and 
the starch again washed. When perfectly clear 
and clean it is dried in hot chambers, reduced to 
crystals or powder and ready for the market. 
The finer and more costly starches are’ made 
from maize, wheat, rice, arrow-root, sago, 
tapioca- and are delicate articles of food. The 
manufacturing is attended with a little more 
difficulty. In the cereals gluten is present, 
which forms with water a tough elastic body 











difficult of removal. Gluten is generally over- 
come by fermentation after the wheat has been 
reduced to pulp and mixed with water, the 
acids developed by fermentation helping to over- 
come the resistance of the gluten. The washing, 
settling and drying are the same as when pota- 
toes are used. 

Sago is obtained from the pith of the sago- 
palm, which is a native of the East Indian 
Archipelago, but imported in large quantities 
from Borneo. The tree flourishes in low marshy 
situations, obtaining a height of nearly thirty 
feet. These trees obtain maturity as starch- 
yielding plants at fifteen years, when the stem 
seems gorged with a mass of.spongy matter 
around which is a hard, woody wall two inches 
thick. The palms are cut down, the stems 
divided into parts and the pith extracted. This 
pith is pounded in water in a strainer through 
which the starch and water pass, leaving the 
woody fibre. After several washings the starch 
is rubbed through sieves and falls in grains, 
known in the markets as pearl sago, bullet sago, 
etc., according to the size. 

Tapioca is another starch food. The plant is 
a native of South America. There are two va- 
rieties known to the inhabitants as Sweet Cassava 
and Bitter Cassava. The former is used while 
fresh as a vegetable, but it is from the root of 
the bitter that tapioca, as we know it, is made. 
This root rapidly attains its growth, often in 
eight months weighing thirty pounds and 
being three feet in length. In a fresh state 
it has an acrid milky juice, which contains 
hydrocyanic acid, an actjve poison. As this 
poisonous principle is volatile, it may be ex- 
pelled by heat. After the root has been washed 
and grated it is heated on -iron plates, which 
process dissipates the poisonous juices. The 
powdered root when dry is baked into bread by 
the natives, but in the United States it is used 
for puddings, being bought in hard, irregular, 
rough grains possessing little taste, but useful as 
a light nutritive diet. 

Arrow-root comes to us from the West Indies 
and the Southern Atlantic States in the form of 
a light, white powder, or small masses which 
have a firm feel when pressed and produce a 
faint crackling sound when rubbed. It is a pure 
starch, possessing the same properties with that 
of wheat and potatoes. Its name is said to have 
originally been given to it by the American 
Indians, who applied a pulp made from it to 
wounds made by poisoned arrows. The prepara- 
tion is the same as the others described, except- 
ing that the roots of some varieties must be 
peeled, as the skin contains a resinous matter 
which imparts a disagreeable flavor and color to 
the starch. 

All starch from whatever obtained has the 
same chemical properties—carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. They area force-producing class 
of foods, but cannot be perfect diet unless asso- 
ciated with milk, eggs or some other highly 
nitrogenous substance, 





Clocks. 





NE of the first requirements of civilized man 
was some measure of time. Sun-rising and 


sun-setting might have been sufficient divi- 
sions for the savage, but very early men wanted to 
divide the space of time between these periods. 
The day was first divided into periods three or 
four times as long as an hour of the present time, 
and the night was divided into ‘‘watches.’’ 
Now came the necessity of something to meas- 
ure these periods of time. It is said that the 
day was first divided into hours in 293 B. C. 
and at that time a sun-dial was set up in the 
temple of Quirinus at Rome. Whether this date 
be authentic or not, dials were the first instru- 
ments for measuring time. These dials marked 
the progress of the sun by its shadow on a hori- 
zontal plate. They were of different construction 
but similar in principle. Of course they were 
useful only in the daytime when the sky was 
unclouded. 

Another measure was the hourglass, a vessel 
shaped something like the figure 8. This 
measured time by the flowing of sand through 
the narrow passage from one spherical vessel to 
the other. These were so graduated that just 
one hour was required for all the sand to run out. 

At one time in England candles were burned © 
to mark the passing hour. The clepsydra was 
an instrument in advance of all former devices. 
It was a water jar with a small opening at the 
bottom. When filled with water every morning 
at sunrise, the lowering of the water to certain 
points marked off the hours with considerable 
regularity. As glass was not used for these jars, 
the only way to know the hour was by looking 
down into the jar or inserting a measuring stick. 
This.invention was used for a long time without 
improvement by Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks 
and Romans. 

About 141 B. C. the clepsyara was improved 
by the addition of a toothed wheel and index 
driven by the water which flowed from the bot- 
tom of the jar. Later one of them was made to 
sound the hours upon an organ pipe. By this 
the hours could be known at night as well as 
day. 

Wheel-works set in motion by weights and 
springs followed. To join the wheels to a pointer 
which should traverse a dial and to invent a 
mode for regulating the speed of the works were 
the next needed mechanical improvements. 
Just the time when these were united into a 
mechanism called a clock is not known, but the 
supposed time is about 1000 A. D. Tower 
clocks were set up about 1288 and from that 
time additions have been constantly made until 
the present time when we are able to buy time- 
keepers of an endless variety of styles and prices. 








Our special 98c rate for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and Craig’s Question Book will expire with the 50c 
rate for the INSTRUCTOR. In the meantime we 


shall be pleased to fillall orders, whether for our 
readers or their friends at the.98c rate. 
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By Euua Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Honey Bee. 





‘How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour !”” 

’ F ALL insects, the ant and bee are recog- 

() nized as the wisest, the most industrious, 

the most economical and thrifty. There 

are many varieties of bees, but this article 

will be limited strictly to the Honey Bee (Apis 
Mellifica). 

Examine a piece of honey comb ; itis a pleas- 
ure to the eye as well as a delight to the palate. 
Notice the exquisite regularity of the hexagonal 
cells; cut through it carefully and observe how 
perfectly the cells fit into each other, all with 
marvelous precision, as if designed by man and 
made by machinery, and yet we are indebted to 
the skillful bee for this ingenious device of 
delicious sweets. 

There are three kinds of bees in every hive; 
the Queen, the Drones or males, the Workers or 
neutrals, which are really undeveloped females. 

There is only one queen bee to every swarm 
or hive. Ina well proportioned hive of fifteen 
thousand bees, there would be 14,499 working 
bees, 500 drones, and 1 queen. These three 
kinds are all very different in appearance, as can 





A. Drone. B. Queen. C. Worker. 


Honey bees. 
easily be noticed by carefully examining the illus- 
trations, and their work in the ‘hive is equally 
as different. The queen bee is the largest. She 
is a beautiful creature, with her long tapering 
body, her glistening head and wings. The 
queen and workers have stings, but the male has 
none and is quite harmless, indeed almost use- 
less, its only work in the community being to 
impregnate the queen, after which it dies, while 
the other drones are driven out of the hive and 
killed by the workers when winter approaches. 
The idle life of the male bee appears in such 
marked contrast to the father bird, which so ten- 
derly provides food for his mate during incuba- 
tion, and who helps so actively in feeding and 


The male bees or drones have short, thick 
bodies, their wings are much longer than 
the queen’s, their compound eyesare very large 
and nearly meet on top of their heads. 

The working bees, of course, are the most in- 
teresting members of this wonderful little com- 
munity. They are smaller than the others, 
are of a dull brown color, and carry their stings 
in the rear end of their bodies. On their hind 
feet are two little pouches-or baskets in which 
they bring home the pollen of flowers, which is 


A HAY \) 





Leg of worker. 


mixed with some fluid secretion and made into 
bee-bread for the baby bees. 
All bees have four wings, each pair being join- 
ed by tiny hooks when the insect is flying, thus 
giving them greater strength and making them 
look like but two wings, the lower wings being 
always shorter than the upper ones. 
The legs of the working bee are covered with 
fine hairs, which are used much like a brush to 
brush all of the pollen into the pollen baskets. 
The antennz of the male bee has thirteen joints, 
while that of the female has but twelve. 
The compound eyes of bees have been likened 
toa telescope, because they are supposed to 
enable the bee to see at such great distances,and 
to go with such unerring accuracy in all direc- 
tions ‘‘in a beeline’ from flowers to hive. The 
three little ocelli or single eyes seem to give up- 
ward vision. But in spite of all these eyes it is 
a strange fact that a bee often appears to be feel- 
ing its way to the entrance of the hive. It does 
not seem to see it, but with antenne out- 
stretched and quivering, it will walk around un- 
til it feels the entrance to its hive. 

popes The bee’s mouth is pe- 
culiarly constructed. It has 
very sharp, strong man- 
dibles with which it works | 
and smooths the wax, it 
tears the flowers to get at 
the hidden nectar, it fights 





frequently loses its own life while trying to in- 
flict punishment on others. 








Stihg of bee. A. Sheath. B. Poison gland. C. C. Darts. D. Dart 
enlarged. 


The gland which contains the poison is just 
above the sheath. This fluid has a slightly 
sweet but acrid flavor; while not usually poison- 
ous to man it is very quickly fatal to insects and 
other bees, as after a battle in the hive those 
bees which have been stung die quickly. 

The stomach of the bee is divided into two 
parts. The first little sac seems to be used for the 
reception of the nectar as it is gathered from the 
flowers; the bee has the power to force this up 
into its mouth again and deposit it in the form 
of honey. It is in the second bag that true di- 
gestion takes place, and the matter once enter- 
ing there, cannot be forced back again to the 
mouth. 

At the end of the leg of the bee are tiny hooks, 
which are useful in many ways, chiefly how- 
ever when the wax-making bees want to sus-. 
pend themselves in the air, they hook on to 
each other in this way. 

Thelives of bees vary inlength. A queen will 
live sometimes for several years, the drones that 
are not killed die at the approach of winter. 
Some of the workers die also in the winter, but 
many of them live to begin the work the foliow- 
ing spring, before the new bees are hatched. 

The life in the hive is a marvel of industry 
and intelligence; but the editor warns me that 
this article is long enough, so the subject will be 
continued next month. 








The difference between teachers drawing salaries 








with them; in fact, its man- 
- dibles are its chief tools in! 





4 all its work. | 
Head of bee. at | 


The lower | 

lip of the bee is somewh | 
like the fly’s, elongated into a tube, but this| 
tube is not hollow, as is generally supposed. | 
It isa flattened, solid filament, rather hairy, | 
and the bee laps its food, rather than sucks it. | 
The sting of a bee is in two separate parts, the | 
sheath and the dart; the sheath is usually in- 
serted first, and the wound is made larger and 
deeper by the two darts, which have notches or 
teeth pointing downward. While this arrange- 
ment makes it very easy to insert the sting it is 
often very difficult to withdraw it, and a bee 








caring for the little nestlings. 


of $15.00 or $20.00 a week and those drawing $5.00 
is largely in the qualifications. Many of those 
drawing small salaries and occupying inferior po- 
sitions COULD and WOULD occupy better positions 
and draw higher salaries IF QUALIFIED TO FILL 


| SUCH POSITIONS. The question of how to become 


better qualified at slight expense and at no loss of 
time from the school room is fully answered by the 
catalogue of the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NORMAL, Dansville, N. Y. This institution has a 
complete system of Home Study which every pro- 
gressive teacher should investigate. 





+ 





Subscribers who are in arrears should pay up at 
once, remitting for at least one year in advance, be- 
fore the increase in price. 





























The following program of exercises is merely sugges- 
tive and may be varied to suit the grade of school. The 
poems given on these two pages and on several pages 
following page 32, we trust will prove beneficial to 
many a teacher who desires to observe ‘“‘The Father of 
Our Country’s” Birthday. 


I. Music. 
**America.”’ 


IT. Scripture Reading. 
I Samuel, chapter xv. 
Lord's Prayer, in unison. 


III. Music. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’ (Key). 


IV. Recitations. 
Drake’s ““American Flag.” 
“Our Flag is there! Our Flag is there !”’ 
Reading, by teacher, ‘‘Washington’s Inaugural 
Address.”’ 


V. Music. 
‘“‘Hail Columbia, Happy Land,’’ or 
“Red, White and Blue.” 


VI. Recitations. 
A number of historical gems by smaller pupils. 


VII. Music. 
‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


VIII. Recitations. 

“The Attributes of Washington.” 

“The Character of Washington.” 

“The Memory of Washington.” 

“The Glory of Washington.” 

The Revolution ; itscause; cost in money and lives; 
results. (Assign tosome older pupil and have 
such pupil prepare a paper and read. ) 


IX. Music. 
“God Save the State,’’ or 
‘“‘Welcome, thou Festal Morn.’’ Air—‘“‘America.”’ 


X. Recitations. 
“Stars in my Country’s sky ! are ye all there ?” 
“Onward, Flag of Glory, flying.” 
‘Independence Explained.” 
“Independence a Solemn Duty.” 
‘‘American Citizenship and its Duties.” 


Music—Closing. 
“Speed our Republic, O Father on High !’’ 
Note:—Most of these selections can be found in 
“Columbian Selections’ by Carrington, published by 
The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Washington. 





Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer still as ages flow, 
While the torch of Faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow ! 
See the hero whom it gave us 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast ; 
For the arm he stretched to save us, 
Be its morn forever blest ! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Arise! ’tis the day of our Washington’s glory ; 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won. 
O sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whosesword swept for freedom the fields of the sun! 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man ! 
- —Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Thank God! the people’s choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude ! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
God of our sires and sons, 
Let other Washingtons 
Our country bless, 
And, like the brave and wise 
Of bygone centuries, 
Show that true greatness lies 


In righteousness. 
—John Pierpont. 
Since ancient Time began 
Ever on some great soul God laid an infinite burden— 
The weight of all this world, the hopes of man. 
Conflict and pain, and fame immortal are his guerdon! 
Such was that man of men ; 
And if are praised all virtues, every fame 
Most noble, highest, purest—then, ah ! then, 
Upleaps in every heart the name none needs to name. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 
Washington’s a watchword such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air. 
—Byron. 


What figure more immovably august 

Than that gave strength so patient and so pure, 
Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure ; 
That mind serene, impenetrably just, 
Modelled.on classic lines so simple they endure? 





Soldier and statesman, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties done. 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self ; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed ; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was ail this, and ours, and all men’s— 


Washington. 
—James Russell Lowell, 
By broad Potomac’s silent shore, 
Better than Trajan lowly lies, 
Gilding her green declivities 
With glory now and evermore $ 
Art to his fame no aid hath lent ; 
His country is his monument. 
—Anonymous. 
For though the years their golden round 
O’er all the lavish region roll, 
And realm on realm, from pole to pole, 
In one beneath thy Stars be bound,— 
The far-off centuries as they flow, 
No whiter name than this shall know ! 
—Francis T. Palgrave. 
Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows 
Nor despicable state ? 
Yes, one—the first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate,— 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one! 
— Byron. 


O his laurels were pure! and his patriot name 


In the page of the future shall dwell, 


And be seen in all annals, the foremost in fame, 


By the side of a Hofer and Tell. 


The truthful and honest, the wise and the good, 


Among Britons, have nobly confessed 


That his was the glory, and ours was the blood, 


Of the deeply stained field of the West. 
—Eliza Cook. 


—+ 


Washington’s Birthday. 








Tis splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun ; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thought of your natal day. 


’Tis splendid to have a record 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain ; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this ts, Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now when his days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, its splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong ; 
To live so proudly and purely, 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thought of your natal day. 


—hargare E, Sangster in Harper’s Round Table, 
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Washington’s Birthday. 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing to-day, 
And what say their melodious numbers 





To the flag blooming air? List,—what do they say ?— 


“The fame of the hero ne’er slumbers !”’ 


The world’s monument stands the Potomac beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river ?— 

‘‘When the hero has lived for his country, and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.’’ 


The bards crown the heroes and children rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children ?—‘‘No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory. 

“For Freedom outlives the old crowns of the earth, 
And Freedom shall triumph forever, 

And Time must long wait the true song of his birth, 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.” ? 

—Hezekiah Butterworth. 





Washington’s Life. 





(Recitation for five boys; each holds in his right 
hand acard with date, lifting it during his recitation. ) 


Look ! the shadow on the dial 
Marks the hour of deadlier strife ; 
Days of terror, years of trial, 
Scourge a nation into life. 
Lo, the youth became her leader ! 
All her baffled tyrants yield ; 
Through his arm the Lord hath freed her ; 
Crown him on the tented field ! 


Vain is Empire’s mad temptation ! 
Not for him an earthly crown! 

He whose sword hath freed a nation ! 
Strikes the offered scepter down. 

See the throneless conquerer seated, 
Ruler by a people’s choice ; 

See the patriot’s task completed ! 
Hear the father’s dying voice ! 


“By the name that you inherit, 

By the sufferings you recall, 
Cherish the fraternal spirit ; 

Love your country first and all ! 
Listen nos to idle questions 

If its bands may be untied ; 
Doubt the patriot whose suggestions 

Strive a nation to divide !” 








And his faith leads us on through the up-lifting portal 
Of the glories of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flag that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man! 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service to man ! 


O Spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy numbers ! 

The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slumbers, 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 

We follow thy counsels, 

O hero eternal. 
To highest achievement the school leads the van, 
And crowning thy brow with the evergreen vernal 





1732. 
In seventeen hundred and thirty-two 
George Washington was born ; 
Truth, goodness, skill, and glory high, 
His whole life did adorn. 


1775. 
In seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 
The chief command he took 
Of all the army in the State 
Who ne’er his flag forsook. 


1783, 
In seventeen hundred and eighty-three, 
Retired to private life : 
He saw his much-loved country free 
From battle and from strife. 


1789. 
In seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, 
The country with one voice, 
Proclaimed him president, to shine, 
Blessed by the people’s choice. 


1799. 
In seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, 
The nation’s tears were shed, 
To see the patriot life resign, 
And sleep among the dead. 


ALL. 
As ‘‘first in war, first in peace,’’ 








We pledge thee our all to the service of man. 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 





Recitation— Washington Enigma. 





(To be given by ten little girls with evergreen or 
large printed letters hung around their necks by a 
black thread and adjusted to the proper height. Let 
the letter be turned as the child speaks. ) 


First Child—W— 
In the wailing winds my first 
Speaks in faintly murmuring tones. 
Second Child—A— 
While my second’s cry will burst 
In the martyr’s latest groans.— 
Third Child—S— 
How the noisome serpents scare ! 
In them finds my third a place. 
Fourth Child—H— 

In the homes which mothers share, 
Rules my fourth with gentle grace. 
Fifth Child—I— 

Watch the Indians scalping knife, 
And my fifth shall greet your sight. 
Sixth Child—N— 

But my sixth is brought to life 








As patriot, father, friend— 
He will be blessed till time shall cease, 
And earthly life shall end. —Exchange. 


——_4¢—__—_ 


Ode for Washington’s Birthday. 





(This ode might be sung to the familiar air from 
“Martha” by repeating the last line of each stanza. ) 


* Welcome to tiie day returning, 

Dearer still as ages flow, 

While the torch of faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow ! 

See the hero whom it gave us 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast ; 

For the arm he stretched to save us, 
Be its morn forever blest ! 


Hear the tale of youthful glory, 

While of Britain’s rescued band 
Friend and foe repeat the story, 

Spread his fame o’er sea and land. 
Where the red cross proudly streaming, 

Flaps across the frigate’s deck, 
Where the golden lilies gleaming, 

Star the watch towers of Quebec. 








Father! we whose ears have tingled 
With the discord notes of shame,— 
We whose sires their blood have mingled 
In the battle’s thunder-flame— 
Gathering, while this holy morning 
Lights the land from sea to sea, 
Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning ; 
Trust us, while we honor thee ! 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Crown Our Washington. 





Arise—’tis the day of our Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won; . 
O sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banner of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man ! 


He gave us a nation ; to make it immortal 
He laid down for freedom the sword that he drew. 


In the moonless ebon night. 
Seventh Child—G— 

See the gambler’s greed and note 

How my seventh reigns supreme. 
Eighth Child—T— 

The latest presidental vote 

Holds secure my eighth, I deem. 

Jinth Child—O— 

From our sorrow, from our woe, 

None can drive my ninth away. 
Tenth Child—N— 


Mark the wailing infant,—lo ! 
There my tenth holds fullest sway. 
All— 

Join from first to tenth each part, 
And you’ll find a noble name, 
Written on each patriot’s heart, 
Glorious in our country’s fame. 

—Adapted from Youth’s Companion. 








Other suitable selections for Washington’s Birthday may be 


found in the narrow measure columns, commencing with page 33. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 


Longfellow’s Birthday. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS OBSERVANCE. 


HE room should be decorated with ever- 
greens and appropriate pictures. Each 
pupil should write a quotation from the 
poet ; if possible these should be selected 

directly from his poems, but the Longfellow Cal- 
endar (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), will be 
found suggestive where help is necessary. On 
the wall back of the stage, as high up as the pupils 
—tallest standing in the center—can gracefully 


reach, have ten wires or nails ; on these, pupils}, 


reciting appropriate quotations, hang letters to 
form thename—LONGFELLOW. These letters 
may be made of heavy cardboard covered with 
evergreens or of wire trained with ivy ; they may 
be brightened with flowers or ribbons, according 
to taste. Each pupil recites her quotation hold- 
ing the initial letter, then hangs the letter on its 
wire and stands below it until all have finished, 
then all come forward for the concert recitation. 
Intelligent interest in the occasion should be 
stimulated and pupils encouraged to read Long- 
fellow’s poems and to familiarize themselves 
with the facts of his life. 

The following programs are merely suggestive 
and may be varied to suit the taste and option 
of theteacher. In the first program, for instance, 
instead of three essays, there may be selected to 
tell the story of Longfellow’s life one essayist, 
whose words explain and introduce each exercise. 

1. Essay: Longfellow’s Childhood and Youth. 

2. Song: The Children. 

3. Recitation: My Lost Youth. 

4. Song: Excelsior, rendered as chorus by 
school. 

5. Essay: Longfellow’s Manhood. 

6. Song: It is not always May. 

7. Reading: ‘‘Where should the scholar live ?”’ 
from Hyperion. 

8. Recitation: The Footsteps of Angels. 

9. Song: The Singers. 

10. Essay: Longfellow’s Old Age. 


11. Reading: Selections from Morituri Salutamus. 
12. Exercise in Quotations: By the School. 
13. Song: Curfew. 





. Song: The Day is Done (stanzas 4-9). 
. Essay: Longfellow’s Life and Career. 
. Recitation: The Legend Beautiful. 
. Song :, The Arrow and the Song. 
Presentation of Longfellow’s portrait to the 
School, and address or essay on Longfellow as 
our national poet. 

6. Exercise in Quotations: By the School. 

7. Song: The Bridge. 

8. Reading: ‘‘Success,’’ from Hyperion. 

9. Recitation: King Robert of Sicily. If pos- 
sible have the chant rendered musically. 

10. Song: The Psalm of Life, as chorus by 

school, 


ot oo DO 
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Quotations for Introductory Exercise. 





Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


God is not dead, nor doth he sleep : 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail 
With peace on earth good will to men. 


For ’tis sweet to stammer one letter of the Eternal’s 
language :—on earth it is called Forgiveness ! 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


Love is life, but hatred is death. 


Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 
I turn the world round with my hand, 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 


Out of the shadow of night 
The world rolls into light. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 





A Psalm of Life. 





Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers ; 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
‘And the grave is not its goal ; 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting ; 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 








Still, like muffled drums, are beating 


Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead ! 

Act,—act in the living present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


+——$—$—$—__— 


The Village Blacksmith. 








Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, i 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise ! ' 

He needs must think of her once more, : 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped. 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


sh 
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By Exmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro :—“‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.”’ 


CITY QUESTIONS. 
1. What city has been called ‘“The Monumen- 
tal City?” ~ 
2. What city has been called ‘‘The Hub?” 
3. What city has been called ‘‘The Queen 
City of the Lakes ?”’ 
4, What city has been called ‘‘The City of 
the Earthquake ?”’ 
5. What city has been called ‘‘The City of 
the Plains ?”’ 
6. What city has been called ‘‘The City of 
Spindles ?”’ 
7. What city has been called ‘‘The Birming- 
ham of America?’ Why? 
8. Which is the city of ‘‘Brotheriy Love?’’ 
9. Which is the city of ‘Magnificent Dis- 
tances ?”’ 
10. Which is the ‘Iron City’? or ‘Smoky 
City ?” 
11. Which is the ‘‘City of Elms ?”’ 
12. What city has been called the ‘‘Land of 
the Live Oak ?”’ 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. Ifsugar costs 8 cents per pound and is 
sold for 10 cents, what is the gain per cent. ? 

2. What would be the loss per cent. if sugar 
was bought for 10 cents per pound and sold for 
8 cents? 

3. Three is what per cent. of 1? 

4, One is what per cent. of 3? 

5. If wood costs $8 per cord, what would a 
cord and 3 feet of wood cost? 

6. If meat costs 16 cents per pound, what 
is the cost of 1 pound and 3 ounces? 

7. At 16 cents per pound what is the cost of 5 
ounces of lard? 

8. If it takes 6 nails for one shoe, how many 
nails will it take to shoe a pair of horses? How 
many to shoe a yoke of oxen? 

9. How many boys whose average weight is 
50 pounds, will it take to weigh a ton? 

10. A man pays a laborer $1 to-day, deducts 10 
per cent. for to-morrow and raises his wages 10 
per cent. the next day, what will he pay him for 
the third day’s labor? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. What are the duties of the Vice-President? 

2 State the President’s powers as to the 
army and navy, reprieves and pardons, treaties 
and appointments. 

3. What is the purpose of the President’s 
message ? 

4. What is the most comprehensive duty of 
the President? 





5. Name the smaller executive departments 
and their duties. 

6. Explain the necessity for a national judi- 
ciary. 
7. Name the National Courts. - 

8. Can the United States be sued ? Why? 

9. What is meant by the Court of Claims? 
How are its judgments enforced? 

10. Are the judges appointed or elected? By 
whom? For what term ? 

11. State the classes of cases in which the 
United States Courts have jurisdiction, with the 
reason in each case. 

12. What is treason? What proof necessary ? 
Its punishment? 

13. Name the crimes which the United States 
may punish. 

14. How are fugitive criminals returned? 


LANGUAGE EXERCISE, 


1. Tell parts of speech of italicised words :— 

(a) We speak the English language. 

(6) The English made settlements in 
America. 

(c) James is a poor boy. 

(d) The poor ye have always with you. 

(e) This is not a large city. 

(f) The city streets are well kept. 

(g) Gold is found in California. 

(h) Have you a gold watch? 

(i) Both are lost. : 

(j) Both books are on the table. 

2. Write a declarative sentence about baby, 

horse, pony, John, stove, door. 

(a) Change each sentence to the interroga- 
tive form. 

(6) Change each sentence to the imperative 
form. 
(c) Change each sentence to the exclama- 
tive form. 
3. Rewrite these sentences, using the other 
form of the possessive pronoun. 
(a) Mary is our friend. 
(6) This is my book. 
(c) Those are their books. 
(d) Thy life has been a happy one. 


CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER, 


1. Train your pupils to read and write their 
mother-tongue correctly. 

2. In arithmetic drill thoroughly on the four 
fundamental operations. 

3. Have your pupils commit to memory suit- 
able memory gems. _ 

4, Persuade the parents to visit your school 
often. Have visitors’ day frequently. 

5. Remember the harder you work, the more 
sleep you need. 

6. Wear loose clothing and loose fitting boots 
and shoes. 

7. Keep the feet warm and dry and you will 
avoid a great many colds and headaches. In 
cold or wet weather wear thick boots and shoes. 

8. Take care of your eyes. When they ache 
stop reading or writing at once. 





9. Avoid books in fine print. Do not read 


at twilight, nor before breakfast by lamplight or 
gaslight. 
10. Be careful about your diet. 
TEACHERS’ AIDS FOR BUSY WORK. 


Nore :—I have been asked by a number of teachers 
to give a short list of ‘‘Aids’? which I have examined, 
which could be used to advantage by the teacher in 
the school-room. I have examined the following pub- 
lished by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and must say they should be among the teacher’s 
daily equipment. 


Guides for Science Teaching (16 Vols). 

Rick’s Object Lessons. 

Aids to Number—Sight-work Cards. 

Fraction Cards—Inductive Method. 

Review Number Cards—Best published. 

Brush Work—The best guide published to 
teach the use of the brush to little children. 

The above are all inexpensive and no teacher 
should be without them. 
————-. - +o 
Word Study—V. 





BY MISS E. H. TURPIN. 





A clever, unscrupulous rascal went through a 
locality taking orders for a book which he guar- 
anteed to contain every word of the English 
classics. His promise was fulfilled to the letter, 
if not to the spirit, when he sent dictionaries, tell- 
ing his hapless customers that it was only a 
question of the order and arrangement of the 
words. Perhaps he got a hint from Holmes who 
says :— j 
‘‘He who reads right will rarely look upon 
A better poet than his lexicon.”’ 

Emerson tells us that words are ‘‘fossil poetry,”’ 
and Trench assures us that they may further- 
more be ‘‘fossil history’’ and ‘‘fossil ethics.’’ 
How full of poetry are, for instance, the beauti- 
ful and expressive names of most of our com- 
mon flowers,—‘‘pansy,’’ ‘‘daisy,’’ ‘‘wind-flow- 
er,’’ ‘‘forget-me-not.’’ No wonder many vol- 
umes consecrated to love have been written on 
the language of flowers. And what fullness of 
beautiful meaning isin our English male and 
female Christian names, though we rarely ques- 
tion them therefor. 

A vivid picture is brought before our mind’s 
eye when we speak of a ‘‘dilapidated’’ fortune, 
of its gradual decay, as the falling stone from 
stone of adeserted house. ‘‘Sincere’’ is eloquent, 
whether we take sine cera to mean that the honey 
is pure without wax, or bring up a picture of 
great halls and fair tablets whose surface is 
beautifully entire, deceiving no one with wax- 
filled interstices. But words are instinct not 
only with beauty but with truth. It is interest- 
ing to note how often such writers as Ruskin and 
Carlyle let a word’s definition or derivation state 
an argument for them because it does it so 
simply, truly, and forcibly. 











Has it ever occurred to you that the Insrrucror is an 
ideal paper to help and inspire your older pupils who 
are, perhaps, fitting themselves for teachers? Many 
of our subscribers have called the attention of their 
older pupils to the INsrructor, recommend its use, and 
thereby placed in their hands the best help they can 





possibly secure. 
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Geography in Primary Grades. 





CORA W. TAYLOR. 





tures play an important part. Especially 

is this the case in primary work. With 

little children I like to begin a subject 
by showing them a picture and leading them to 
talk about the important things that the picture 
illustrates. 

When taking up the subject of mountains for 
the first time, show the class a picture of some 
grand snow-capped peak. Let them talk for a 
little while about the different things in the 
picture that interest them. Have the summit, 
slopes and base pointed out. Write these new 
words on the board and explainthem. Compare 
steep and gentle slopes. If there are mountains 
or hills to be seen from the school-room windows 
have the pupils point them out, compare them 
as to summits and slopes and tell what is seen 
at the base of each. Let some of theclass model 
mountains at the sand-table. 

At the close of the lesson ask the children to 
bring pictures of mountains to school and, if 
there are mountains in the vicinity, to find out 
the names of the neighboring mountains. For 
busy work they may be directed todraw moun- 
tains in profile. They should also copy the 
words, mountain, peak, slope, base, swmmit, from 
the blackboard. 

The teacher may prepare for the next lesson 
by making a sand map to represent a mountain 
»ystem composed of parallel ranges, by bringing 
pictures of mountain scenery and by drawing on 
the blackboard a very simple bit of outline map 
to show how a mountain system is represented. 
At the beginning of the lesson locate the neigh- 
boring mountains, giving the name of each and 
its direction from the school house. Conduct 
this work in such a way as to review the new 
words and ‘ideas gained in the preceding lesson. 
Show the class a picture in which a mountain 
range is visible. A view of Salt Lake City with 
its background of mountains is useful here. 
Write the word range on the board and explain 
its meaning. From the illustrations on the 
sand-table and the blackboard develop the idea 
of a mountain system. Write the word system 
on the board and have it explained by the class. 
Compare the pictures brought. For busy work 
direct the pupils to copy the new words and 
the ‘outline map from the blackboard. Ask 
them to find out what the uses of mountains are 
and what kinds of work people do in mountain 


J] ey an the course in geography pic- 


The third lesson may be about the uses of 
mountains. Question the class so that their at- 
tention is drawn to the snow on high mountains, 
to the streams or lakes in the neighboring val- 
leys, to the ledges of rock and to the forests on 
the slopes. These things the children see in 
pictures. The rest of the lesson is largely an in- 
formation lesson in which the teacher tells of the 
water supply given by the mountains, the mills 
on the streams, the lumbering in the forests and 
the mining of useful minerals. Especially tell 
of the beauties of the scenery and the many 
travelers who visit the mountains on account of 
their beauty. Speak briefly and simply of these 
things, illustrating, if possible, each industry by 
a picture. 

The series of lessons may be closed by an 
imaginary journey to some well known moun- 


neighboring mountain. If the pupils use a text- 
book in geography they should be required to 
study both text and pictures. 

North Conway, N. H. 
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Correcting Sing-Song. 





BY ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER. 





OMEONE, whose ear is tortured by the con- 
version of poetry to sing-song by children, 
exclaims, ‘‘Don’t give poetry to little children to 
read. Wait until they are old enough to read 
with expression.’’ 

Old enough to read with expression! How 
many of us are old enough? Few who were not 
old enough as soon as we had learned to read at 
all. It is not a matter of age. It is a matter of 
attitude. 

On grandma’s knee, while the nursery jingles 
are jolted out with mirth and humor in their 
jumping—not serious expression, even for the 
youngest—and at the swing and skipping rope, 
where the ‘‘One, two, three, fo-ur’’ give such 
blissful satisfaction to the infant soul, with the 
music of their sustained tones and the rollicking 
and instinctive tuning of pitch to rhythm, the 
little ones learn this sing-song. Who. that has 
heard children at their plays will have the hardi- 
hood to say that it means nothing to them—or 
that, meaning so much as it plainly does, it is 
wholly wrong? Before we set out to eradicate a 
habit so universally formed as this is among 
children, would it not be well to ascertain if the 
habit has not a natura] foundation and a func- 
tion in development? 

If we turn the spirit of respectful inquiry up- 
on the peculiar attitude of children toward 
rhythm, which we are disposed to attribute 
wholly to the crudity of their mental develop- 
ment, it does not take us long to find a complete 
justification of the sing-song in the poetry 
material with which little children deal. The 
best elocutionist recites ‘Jack and Jill’ or 





regions, 


‘Ana, mana, mona, mite’? with the same sing- 


tain region or an imaginary trip to the top of a. 


song, not in imitation of the children merely, 
but because such rendition befits such a theme. 

In the school, however, the child is given 
higher subjects of thought—verses in which the 
poetic sentiment, and no longer the jingle merely, 
begins to be felt. I say advisedly that he is 
given these themes, because too often that is all 
that is done ; and it is because that is all that is 
done that the sing-song appropriate to the nursery 
jingle is carried forward so distressingly and dis- 
couragingly into the thought poem, or perhaps 
I should say, the poem. In some schools, that 
is all that is done throughout the course, and so 
we find adults that cannot read well though. well 
informed. 

It is sad to hear the average person, school- 
spoiled, as most of us are, try to give the 
thought of a good author from his text, especial- 
ly if the attempt be made from the platform by 
one unaccustomed to face an audience. The 
writer never read well but once in her life. 
That was when she had selected George Eliot’s 
hymn, ‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ to close an essay 
on ‘‘Ethics and the Schools.’? Her rendition 
on this occasion was satisfactory and therefore a 
surprise to herself, so that she was led to go back 
in mind for an explanation. It was not far off. 
She had desired to make the most: of this fine 
thing in peroration of her own thought, and had 
prepared kerself, not by practicing reading it 
aloud to insensate walls, but by silent rereading 
of it with close pondering ofall its sub-meanings. 
Not a word was indifferently passed over, for 
every word lent its thought quota to the whole. 
She did not decide to use this tone for this word 
and that tone for that, but by close study of the 
word contents so made the poet’s thought her 
own in all the richness of its suggestion, that she 
seemed obsessed by her spirit, and so, incarnating 
her essence, dreamed her dream and told it as 
she dreamed it. Listeners familiar with the 
poem said they had never seen so much in it 
before. That is, they had not fully read it, but 
had only gathered in its larger meanings rough- 
ly. So unskilled are most of us in getting full- 
ness of meaning out of what we read and repeat 
that, to know what there is in that most uni- 
versally sung of all songs, ‘“Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
we must hear Patti sing it. 1 

The children do not get fullness of meaning 
from the poems in the reader, and so have no 
motive for the inflections that would -convey 
meaning and supersede sing-song ; and we are 
cruel enough to say that therefore they must be 
deprived of poetry—until when! Until they 
shall have formed the habit of getting fullness of 
meaning which so few adults have acquired. 

Would it not be better for the teacher to set 
about establishing that habit with them, through 
studious preparation of all that they are to at- 
tempt to give of another’s thought? The formal 
difficulties of early reading, growing mainly out 
of the fact that the teacher sees reading only 
from the formal side, need not preclude the as- 





surance in every case that the pupil understands 
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reads it orally and has its meanings so much at 
heart that he wants to express them. The rol- 
licking and thoughtless sing-song disappears be- 
fore this motive in ptoportion as the motive is 
strong and the vicious habit of artificial inflee- 
tion of empty syllables has not been confirmed 
in the school. The question how to secure 
thoughtful reading gathers difficulty with every 
year of artificial method or neglect, but the 
shortest line of resistancé is always along the line 
of vivid mental realization of what the authio# 
intended to convey to or to incite in the reader’s 
mind. Silent study of the text is, therefore, the 
approach to good oral reading, whether it be of 
prose or poetry. Do more than give the chil- 
dren their reading text. See that they get it. 

Do iiot wait until the enemy has entered your 
castle. Keep him out. Anticipate the evil. 
Let no child render aloud aline of poetry until 
you are quite sure that its thought contents, not 
its metre, is uppermost in his mind. ‘What 
Does Little Birdie Say?’ is a good selection 
with which to begin. Give the children five or 
ten minutes in which to read the verses silently, 
ask for needed help in relation to words that 
inay be unfamiliar to them, and draw two pictures 
in illustration of the story. Then question in 
such a way as to deepen their interest. Seem 
to receiye the ideas of the poem as if they were 
new to you. Working-under the momentary il- 
lusion that they are exciting your interest, the 
children will talk enthusiastically, and then there 
is no danger of sing-song. 

With little children the instinct of make-be- 
lieve is so strong that this feigning answers every 
purpose of inducing in the child reader the 
mental attitude of the author. Later on more 
reality of motive must be provided. The text 
must really be new to the audience to whom it 
is rendered and the listeners must really be in- 
terested in getting the thought from the lips of 
the reader. This can be secured by having the 
different pupils prepare different reading exer- 
cises. All readers of the grade should be at 
hand for this purpose. Other reading matter 
may be selected by pupils and teachers. Most 
of the reading should relate to the other studies 
ofthe day and should be given in connection 
therewith—not postponing it until the reading 
period but striking while the iron is hot. If 
Johnny has prepared a stanza or two about 


lesson, let him read it when thought is ripest 
for the connection. If Susie has a story about a 
little milkmaid that embodies something of in- 
terest to add to the lesson on butter, let her con- 
tribute it at the proper point in the lesson and 
consider her oral reading done for the day ; and 
perhaps for the morrow as well, for proficiency 
in oral reading depends for its progress not upon 
the mechanical program work by which every 
child calls off a paragraph a day, but upon the 
spirit in which timely subject matter is prepared 


what he is to read in word and letter before he 


Careful preparation and rendering of suitable 
selectiotis by the teacher from time to time ought 
to be somewhat inspiring to the pupil readers, 
but the necessity of showing ptipils by example 
how to intone their own reading text is deplorable, 
springing, as it always does, out of previous bad 
téiching: The teacher should refuse to regard 
this as a necessity until pushed to it as a last 
resort. Could time enotigh be given to the 
reading, the worst case of unnatufal habit in 
rendition could be cured by simply insisting 
from day to day that the pupil shall become im- 
bued with the thought before trying to give it. 
The teacher who finds sing-s6ng an established 
habit with a pupil must set about curing it by 
having the child paraphrase the lines, dwelling 
upon each thought until its full importance is 
perceived, and working up an enthusiasm for 
the ideas that impells to a living expression of 
them. Working upon this line and using only 
the best verse for text, she will find that patience, 
common sense and the literary sense thus culti- 
vated will in time relegate sing-song in the 
pupil’s mind to his nursery days. 





Aids and Devices for Making History In- 
teresting to Children. 





OLIVE LYNCH. 





ISTORY is one of my favorite studies and 
.is, I believe, one of the easiest studies to 
get the pupils interested in. 

The various methods which I shall suggest de- 
pend on the number of pupils in the class. 

‘‘A Common Method’’ is assigning some topic, 
as ‘‘The Battle of Bull Run,”’ to a certain pupil, 
having him arise and give the most important 
points about the subject. 

‘‘The Chance Assignment” is a great success 
in a class that needs practice in reading. Have 
one pupil arise and read one or perhaps two 
different topics, then call on another pupil to 
arise and tell all he remembers of one of the sub- 
jects read, afterward calling on another for the 
other subject. 

‘‘The Blackboard Analysis’’ will be found a 
very: interesting method where the class numbers 
over fifteen ; also excellent to use in reviews. 

I will give a short analysis in order to make 
it plain, although I think you will find a 
model after each epoch in nearly all histories. 

Say we are beginning to study Epoch 1. Send 
one of the best writers (and spellers also if your 
time is somewhat limited) to the board, while 
the pupils remain at their seats and dictate 
when called on. 

It will be found expedient to abbreviate when 
possible, in order to get the board work done 
and give more time for the main part of the 
recitation. 

FORM OF ANALYSIS. 
Epoch I. Early Discoveries and Settlements. 
1. Geographical Knowledge in the Fifteenth 





and rendered, 


Century, 





- 


1. His views. 
2. At Court of Portugal. 
3. At Court of Spain. 
4. His success. 
5. His equipment. 
2. Columbus. 6. His nue 
7. The landing. 
8. Further discoveries. 
9. His reception home. 
0 


10. Subsequent voyages. 


8. How America was Named. 


1. John Cabot. 
4, The Cabots. | 2. Sebastian Cabot. 


The Feeling in Spain. 
Ponce de Leon. 

. Balboa, 

Narvaez. 

Ferdinand de Soto. 
Menendez. 


5. Spanish 
Explorations, 


Pf SS pe 


a. Cal. 
7. Ex. on Pacific. < 5. Cabrillo. 
c. New Mex. 


8. Extent of Spanish Ex. 


The above will show you what I mean. 

After the topics for the lesson are written 
call on some pupil to tell all they know on the 
first subject, and should they fail in giving all 
the main facts call on another to aid them. 

And if you are troubled with imperfect recita- 
tions from any, here is a remedy which general- 
ly cures. 

Always make it a rule for the pupil called on 
to recite, even if unable from lack of thorough 
preparation to tell a word. The shame instand- 
ing before the school and acknowledging his un- 
faithfulness is almost always followed by a de- 
termination to have good lessons thereafter. 

If you have sufficient blackboard room, leave 
the analysis on until you are through with the 
epoch. 

If the class is quite large, when assigning the 
lesson select four or five different topics as sub- 
jects for written compositions, and give each of 
six or eight pupils one; these to be written at 
the blackboard during the time occupied by the 
rest in reciting at their seats. 

By a little practice those at the board can 
work almost noiselessly and it is a pretty sight 
for any chance visitors. 

Any of the writing on the board gives a chance 
for correction in punctuation, spelling, gram- 
mar, etc. 

I have used all of these methods with success, 
and hope they will be a help to others. 





- There are two ways of securing the set of CHAM- 
BER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA offered on another page 
of the INSTRUCTOR. It canbe purchased outright 
together with one year’s subscription to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR for only $3.70, or it can be procured 
free by merely securing ten new subscribers to 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and sending the full fees 
(50 cents each) tous. In either case it is sent all 
charges paid. We really prefer to present it to you 
as a premium for securing new subscribers as we 
have done to several hundred others. Is it not 
worth the effort ? These offers hold good only dur- 
ing the continuance of the 50 cent subscription rate. 
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By Frepzric M. Gixes, University of Chicago. 








The Place of Imitation in Education. 





rush and strain, it is more imperative than 
ever that each thing in life should be accom- 
plished with the least wasted energy, lest the 


|: THESE days, which are pre-eminent for 


later part of our work find us weak and impotent. |ing a heavy stone, my first effort has left me 
Perhaps no better example could be obtained of| tired, my next will be modified by that feeling, 
the accomplishing of ends in the most econom- |i. é., I will choose a lighter stone. 
ical manner possible than that of Nature. It} the pebble of my friend skimmed the water pret- 


would seem but logical then, that ifin our teach- | tily, my desire will be to do the same. 
We are now in a position to consider the first} - 


ing we could follow Nature’s leading we would 


be following the most scientific method. Ac-| of the great natural factors in achild’s education, 
cordingly, let us make it our problem to find | imitation. 
how the mind naturally assimilates knowledge. | throughout the length and breath of life. In- 
It is admitted that in the first five years of child- | deed, an eminent Frenchman, M. Tarde, considers 
hood greater advance is made in knowledge than | it to be the fundamental fact in ail life. 
in any other corresponding length of time. Yet| we may not agree with this sweeping statement, 
in this period the teacher is Mother Nature and| we must at least admit it is of great importance 


the outcome of each sensory motor circuit is the 
basis for the next co-ordination. That is, action 
is not a lot of unconnected acts ; but theimpulse 
of each new act develops out of the resulting 
condition at the end of the previous act. This 
continual inter-working of old and new, of con- 
ditions and impulses, constitutes the ‘‘organic 
circuit.”’ ; 

It never ceases while life lasts, in fact it is life ; 
for it is merely the psychological statement of :— 
Each moment of life depends upon the one pre- 
ceding. Ifwe analyze any act, we shall find 
this to be the case. For example : If, in throw- 


Or, again, if 


This fact of imitation extends 


While 


the school the world at large. Hence, it would 
seem more than ever necessary to discover the 
principles of Mother Nature’s method. And, 
further, this will give us the ‘‘line of least resis- 


tance’’ of which: we hear so much nowadays. 


But before we can determine this method we| ton and Harvard are devoting much time to its 
must go back and examine the form of mental | consideration. 


action. As we stated in a previous article, life | organic circuit. 
That | the motor apparatus endeavors to reproduce it ; 


is carried on by a series of co-ordinations. 


is, we are constantly adapting and changing our | or he sees a movement and tries to do it. 
old ways of acting and thinking to the new con-| is due to the fact that the endeavor to interpret |. 
ditions which are ever arising. This co-ordinating| the sound in terms of past motor experiences 
That is, to| gives them the momentary preponderance that 


has two sides, asensory and a motor. 


every sensation, bodily activity of some sort re-| secures their discharge. 
Or, as Prof. James puts it, ‘“‘A process | tion is probably to bring to consciousness certain 
set up any where in the centers reverberates every | inherited race characteristics needful to the indi- 
where and in some way or other affects the organ-| vidual, and also to a certain degree to give con- 
ism throughout, making its activities either| trol of them when found. 


sponds. 


greater or less.’? Of course, in many cases we 


are not aware of the changes in activity that oc- | tional point of view, is to let the child use this 
cur in the body, as thought and emotion change ; | tendency to imitation in his education to uncover 
as, for instance, circulatory alterations, changes|the power inherent in him. And this can be 
in the sweat glands, etc., but we have experiment- | done in countless forms throughout all the grades, 
For instance, in literature and history, let the 

Perhaps at this point it may be interesting to| children take the parts of the different characters 
state briefly how the knowledge of changes in| read and studied about, and act them in school. 
the circulation is obtained. One method is to} As, such things as Columbus at the court of Isa- 
strap the subject to be experimented upon firm-| bella; or points in the life of Robinson Crusoe, 
ly upon a board which is carefully balanced at/ etc. 
Then he is given various kinds of| preparation; makethe work impromptu. Or, 
mental work to do, or startled by asuddensound | in arithmetic, let the children take different parts. 
or a bright light, etc., and the tippings of the| of commercial life they are acquainted with ; if 
board, due to the flow of blood to or from the| the work is in examples in fractions, let several 
head, noted. For use with animals, various in-| be storekeepers and the others buy goods from 


al proof that these changes do occur. 


its center. 


struments for insertion in the veins and arteries | t 


have been devised which register the chemical | working out the amounts they will have to pay 


composition and amount of blood in various parts |and be paid. Checks may begiven in payment, 
etc. Andin the geography work, let the children 


under various conditions. 





But to return from our digression: Further, | make models in sand of the atolls, islands, pe- 


in the life of the child. And we may say that 
one of the ways the child learns in infancy is 
through imitation of the things and acts he sees 
around him. The importance of imitation is 
being recognized moreand more. Men at Prince- 


Now, imitation is a case of the 
The child hears a sound, and 


This 


The function of imita- 


Now, the meaning of all this from the educa- 


It is not necessary to spend any time in 


hem according to the example in the book, each 


ninsulas studied about ; or pasteboard copies of 
Indian tents, Chinese pagodas, etc. Space does 
not permit of further or more detailed examples, 
In this method are utilized not alone the prin- 
ciples of imitation, but also those of play, vivid- 
ness, concreteness, etc., whose value we shall 
have occasion to call attention to later. In our 
next article we shall consider some other ac- 
tivities which may be utilized in education. 

For further reading, Donaldson’s ‘‘Growth of 
the Brain’’ will give an idea of the physiological 
basis of mind, which these papers cannot take 
up: and on the pedagogical side, McMurry’s 
‘The Method of the Recitation’’ is excellent. 

———__~- go —__—_- 
Sea Flowers. 





BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





teresting than the anemones, or animal- 

flowers. They rival in beauty the choicest 

treasures of the garden or conservatory, 
and add to their loveliness of form and color the 
superior attractions of their vitality, for they are 
living animals, breathing, eating, digesting, and 
capable of changing their forms at will. 

They are delightfully varied in size, color, 
form, and special peculiarities of development 
and function ; so that a large collection is like 
an animated flower garden, composed of carna- 
tions, china asters, dahlias, daisies, etc. Their 
general resemblance to flowers first caused nat- 
uralists to bestow upon the whole class the name 
of anemone, or windflower, while individual 
features and peculiarities have induced successive 
discoverers to name the varying species in a 
similar way. Hence we have among our sea- 
anemones such designations as the dahlia, wart- 
let, sagartia rosea,actinoloba, dianthus, etc. 

The beauty of many species is greatly enhanc- 
ed by the fact that several colors are combined 
in individual specimens. Thus sometimes the 
main body or column will be green, with white 
or golden tentacles, and the base buff with a 
pink disk or tips, or crimson with azure sphe- 
roids : sometimes the whole animal will be of 
one color, varied by different tints and shades. 
Down below, in the caves of the sea, these 
wonderful creatures have for untold ages appear- 
ed dressed in all the glory of scarlet and gold, 
pink and gray, blue and white, green and crim- 
son, always with exquisite accords or pleasing 
contrasts, and never with discordant shades which 
would clash with each other. 

This animal flower is widely diffused, being 
found upon all our shores, usually adhering to 
rocks, and haseven been found upon’ the tim- 
bers of docks. Every sea offers some represen- 
tatives. Itis classed by naturalists with the 
corals ; and, if we cannot all have the latter alive 
in our aquaria, we can secure sea-anemones, 
which will assist us to understand the mode of 
life of the former. 


JP ies are few things in the sea more in- 


> 





Peace Dale, R. I. 
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Concerning Finely Co-Ordinated Work in 
the School-Room. 





M. V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





the last quarter of a century, has contrib- 

uted much that is very suggestive to 

teachers. Among the laws of develop- 
ment that have already been fairly well estab- 
lished the following is perhaps of primary im- 
portance, —that all parts of the brain do not ma- 
ture at the same time; but, instead, that those 
areas or centers which have control of the most 
fundamental movements in the body develop 
before those that have charge of the finer or ac- 
cessory movements. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to say that every movement in the body, of 
whatever part or character, is under the direct 
control of nerve cells in some portion of the 
brain or spinal cord. Now, by virtue of the law 
just stated, certain movements are possible in 
early years of life and certain others are impos- 
sible. Doubtless every one has observed that a 
very young child can use its arms and legs with 
considerable force and precision, but it has al- 
most no control over its fingers; and it takes 
quite a long process of training to make it cap- 
able of putting its fingers to their proper uses. 
The explanation is, of course, evident, that in 
the immature brain those portions that control 
the actions of the muscles that govern the move- 
ments of the fingers are imperfectly developed at 
birth and they come to maturity very slowly. 
So that while at three, four or five years of age 
the child may be quite dexterous in the use of 
his fingers, still he lacks very much if not most 
of the skill which he should possess in adult 
life. 

The principles of evolution. which are now 
being applied to the development of childhood 
contribute to our understanding of this order of 
development in the brain. If we examine the 
lowest forms of animal life, we perceive that 
they have little complexity of structure and 
their activities are not at all intricate as com- 
pared with those of the higher animals, and par- 
ticularly of man. Now every living being in 
the process of arriving at maturity starts in a 
simple cell or egg and recapitulates or repro- 
duces in the embryo or afterward all the forms 
of life up to the stage which his species has at- 
tained. Thus in his development he proceeds 
from the simple structure shown in the egg and 
illustrated in the amoeba up through more and 
more complex structures until he reaches his 
proper position in the scale of life. So in the 
development of the brain, those parts that are 
most fundamental, that are found in the lowest 
forms of life, develop first; and those parts that 
are accessory, that were added as the series of 
animal life was extended upward, develop later. 
This law of recapitulation or retracing of all the 
lower forms of life by any living being is one of 


ye study of the growth of the brain, during 








of modern science, and we are beginning to see 
its application in manifold ways to the work of 
the school-room. 

When the child comes to school then he has 
quite thorough mastery over the fundamental 
movements, as ofthe arm, the whole leg, and 
the body as awhole; but he is not so skilled in 
the finer or secondary activities, as of the fingers, 
of the foot, of the organs of articulation, and so 
on. If we require him to do a large amount of 
work employing these finer movements, it will 
be a much greater strain upon him than if he 
makes use principally of the coarser or fun- 
damental movements. In other words, he will 
fatigue very quickly in doing finely co-ordinated 
work; and, as we have already seen that fatigue 
is the most prominent cause of dullness and dis- 
order in pupils, then it becomes apparent 
that too great application to fine work in the 
school-room will readily breed these maladies 
which occasion so much trouble. 

And another law is involved here. As the 
brain centers controlling the fundamental move- 
ments develop first, so in the process of training 
we must discipline them first, for upon their 
proper functioning depends the possibility of 
later skill in the finer movements. A person 
who has not good mastery over his body as a 
whole, or over his arm as a whole, cannot hope 
to obtain delicate control over the parts thereof. 
The control of the fundamental movements gives 
strength, poise, surety; control over the finer 
movements gives skill. And the laws of the de- 
veloping brain require that we first train for 
strength and poise, and later for skill and accu- 
racy and delicacy in execution. This must al- 
ways be the order of instruction,—from the 
fundamental to that which is dependent; from 
the coarser to the finer, from strength to skill. 
The violation of these laws in the school-room is 
the cause of a great deal of mental and emotional 
wrong-doing. 

To begin with, many teachers believe that the 
younger the child the smaller should be the ma- 
terials with which he should work and the less 
freedom he should have in his activities, requir- 
ing that he be confined within set limits every- 
where, while older children may wander whither 
they will to agreater degree. Now to work with- 
in set limits always demands concentration and 
co-ordination of activities. To have to write, for 
example, upon narrow spaced paper requires 
much greater control over the muscles of the 
body than to write upon the ordinary spaced 
paper which the adult uses. But it is felt that 
young children need these restrictions, and so 
in many places almost the whole of the young 
child’s work is of this fatiguing character and 
in consequence thereof stupidity and disorder 
flourish abundantly. If one will study the ex- 
periences of his own daily life he will obtain 
abundant data in confirmation of these state- 
ments. Let him try to thread a needle with a 


small eye ; and let him continue in the effort for 





upon him. Let him observe the influence of 
writing for a considerable period of time with a 
very fine pointed pen or hard pencil, or fine 
sewing, andsoon. These activities are typical 
of many others occurring in the discharge of one’s 
duties in daily life, and careful observation will 
show that they always beget fatigue in a surpris- 
ingly short time. The reason is apparent from 
what has been said that they-demand such del- 
icate co-ordination of the finer muscles of the body 
that they draw unduly upon the energies of the 
higher centers of the brain. These are the areas 
of the brain that are pre-eminently concerned 
with emotional and intellectual activities, and so 
when they are depleted some form of disturbance 
at once ensues. 

The younger the child then, the greater free- 
dom he must have in hisschool work. Hemust 
not be required to write with a fine pointed pen, 
or with a hard pencil, or upon glazed paper, for 
this demands great control of pen or pencil in 
order that they may be guided as the writer 
wishes. I suppose the day of the slate and slate 
pencil has already passed, or at least is disappear- 
ing rapidly ; andit is a most gratifying thing, for 
the management of the slate pencil isa very diff- 
icult thing for a young child ;_ rather his writing 
should be done with a soft pencil upon unglazed 
paper. Let any teacher notice the little child 
working with slate and pencil and she cannot fail 
to observe how pinched the little fingers are and 
how the muscles of the face and body begin to 
respond to the effort which the child makes. 
This should be sufficient warning to her, for 
when the muscles of the face and body act in sym- 
pathy with the movements of the hands in writ- 
ing, it is evidence that the little child’s brain is 
being taxed tooseverely. Again, children should 
not be permitted to use writing pens with a metal 
holder, for perspiration accumulates upon this 
and then it is an effort for the child to keep it 
from rolling in the fingers. Besides, the metal 
holder is too small usually, and the smaller the 
object which is grasped in the fingers the greater 
the co-ordination of the muscles required to di- 
rect it, and hence the more quickly fatigue en- 
sues. Rather the child should use a large holder, 


preferably of cork, for this readily absorbs mois- 


ture and requires no great effort to keep it steady 
in the fingers. Nor should he usea highly glazed 
lead pencil, for in this case also perspiration ac- 
cumulates readily and the little fingers must 
grasp it more tightly, causing needless expendi- 
ture of nerveforce. In aschool with which I was 
connected recently the change was made from 
hard, glazed pencils to soft, rougher ones, and the 
children were unbounded in their delight, show- 
ing that they quickly appreciated the greater ease 
and comfort of these materials which did not de- 
mand such strain in their use. 

Madison, Wis. 

A supply of sample copies of the INSTRUCTOR 
will be sent to any reader who will distribute them 
among teacher friends. They may be glad. to 
make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance. 
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several minutes, noticing the effect which it has 
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The Efforts of Atmospheric Conditions and 
Elevations. 





en for testing and developing the powers of 

the pupils in the observation and description 

of familiar phenomena. In that paper the 
feature of moisture was especially considered. It 
‘is probable that in most cases the opposite condi- 
tion—dryress—will be discussed simultaneously. 
Too many teachers give little consideration to 
the radiating power of different substances—dif- 
ferent varieties of soil, for instance—in the treat- 
ment of these questions. A study of the results 
accomplished by means of irrigation in localities 
which receive an abnormally small supply of 
rain will be likely to modify the views of such 
teachers concerning the direct heating power of 
the sun’srays. This statement should notapply 
to the student of physics. Those who have 
crossed the Mohave Desert are charmed with the 
contrast which is afforded to the glaring, burn- 
ing, sandy stretch of the Desert by the fresh, 
green grass near Barstow. This strip of land 
was reclaimed through the agency of artesian 
wells. The natural atmosphere is as void of 
moisture at this point as at any point a few rods 
or miles distant, but the moisture afforded by 
the irrigating ditches supplied by the wells pro- 
motes the growth of vegetation which differs 
from the sand in its power of radiation.. The 
evaporation of the water used for irrigating pur- 
poses must also be taken into account. In this 
connection it would be wise for teachers to look 
up the accounts of the difference in day and 
night temperatures in the Sahara and in Death’s 
Valley. Another point to be made while con- 
sidering the question of the formation of dew is 
the difference in quantity which may be noticed 
upon plants of different species. All plants sup- 
ply a certain amount of moisture to the air by 
transpiration, the quantity differing according 
to species. Ordinarily evaporation prevents rec- 
ognition of this plant function, but when the 
temperature is sufficiently cold the moisture con- 
denses instead of evaporating and is usual!y con- 
sidered as dew, formed by the condensation of 
the atmospheric moisture while it is really due to 
both causes. 

The children should be led to observe the ef- 
fect of wind and clouds upon the formation of 
dew and frost. Doubtless many children, es- 
pecially in the country, know that both dew and 
frost are less likely to occur upon cloudy or windy 
nights than during quiet, clear nights. Teach 


|: THE preceding paper, suggestions were giv- 


them that both clouds and wind interfere with 
the radiation of heat, although in different ways. 
The covering of flower and vegetable gardens 
with paper or cloth is based upon the same prin- 
Make distinction between dew and frost ; 
not only in mode of condensation but also in 
their effects. Discuss the different forms of at- 
mospheric moisture, such as haze, mist, and fog ; 
their differences, resemblances, and effects. In 
temperate climates the autumnal changes in the 
foliage afford an excellent opportunity for the 
cultivation of the spirit of observation as well as 
the aesthetic faculties. Possibly the finest de- 
scription of such effects is found in James Russell 
Lowell’s poem, ‘‘An Indian Summer Reverie.’’ 
The careful reader will notice that he refers re- 
peatedly to the more brilliant coloring of the 
swamp trees. Teachers in localities deprived of 
the magic of Indian Summer will find that this 
poem is an excellent stimulation to the imagi- 
nation of the children and will also give to them 
an ideal representation of the beauties of the 
northern autumn. I found it a great favorite 
with an eighth grade who,(for the most part), 

had only a hearsay acquaintance with Indian 
Summer. Third and fourth grade classes were 
equally interested in parts of the poem. Long- 
fellow’s description of the ‘Summer of All- 
Saints’’ in Evangeline, and his ‘‘Autumn’’ are 
also well adapted to a study of autumnal 
effects. 

While considering the question of atmospheric 
conditions, the teacher must not lose sight of the 
element of elevation. The height of the atmos- 
phere is not definitely ascertained, but it is well 
known that its density decreases with distance 
from the earth, so that at a distance of five miles 
it is exceedingly rare. This is due to several 

causes ; among which are the effect of gravitation, 

and the forces which govern the compressibility 

and elasticity of gases. The enormous pressure 

exerted by the atmosphere can be touched upon 

in this connection. Schools supplied with ap- 

paratus for scientific study can be shown experi- 

ments made by placing thin glass bottles under 
the receiver of an airpump. Unlessthe pump is 

perfect the glass should be quite thin as a small 

bottle will contain scarcely sufficient air to break 

theglass. Science teachers are usually very glad 

to co-operate with grade teachérs in every pos- 

sible way. 

The elevation of land surfaces is a prominent 

feature in all results ; a study of local conditions 

should prepare for the future recognition of the 

influence of elevated ridgés or areas upon the 

climate, vegetation, and political character of a 

country ora continent. Professor Tarr’s ‘‘Ele- 

mentary Physical Geography,’’ (Macmillan & 

Co.) gives a very complete discussion of the 

‘‘atmosphere’’ in all its phases and effects and 

with especial reference to elevation. 

Those pupils who are familiar with the condi- 

tions which exist in hilly or mountainous regions 
will suggest many points for consideration which 


they will be able to tell which slope of a mod- 
erately rolling country is favorable to the pro- 
duction of certain crops, and why. They will 
recognize the shelter afforded from winds even 
by a low range of hills, and in connection with 
this subject the matter of natural drainage should 
be taken up. The effect of marked elevations 
upon conditions of life must not be overlooked. 
The impetus given to streams by their elevated 
sources determined, toa great extent, the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in New England 
and the Middle States. Show that since the ap- 
plication of steam and electric power the presence 
of water power is not so essential to the manu- 
facturer. Lead the pupils to think of other ways 
in which the elevations may influence conditions 
of existence. Speak of the pasturage afforded 
by the Green and White Mountains ; of the tim- 
ber of the Alleghanies and the southern ranges 
of the Appalachian system ; of the timber, pas- 
turage and water storage furnished to the bar- 
ren regions of the far west by portions of the 
Rocky Mountain system ; and of the frequency 
with which valuable mineral deposits are found 
in mountainous regions. In tropical and semi- 
tropical regions the mountain heights afford cool 
resorts from the summer heats of the valleys and 
plains.- The melting snows ofthe winter provide 
water courses for the lowlands, —for instance the 
Colorado river is a raging torrent when the snow 
melts from the ranges of the Rocky mountains 
and a sandy waste throughout most of its course 
at other periods of the year. A study of the cli- 
matic peculiarities of Southern California will 
help to make such matters interesting. Com- 
paratively little rain falls south and west of the 
Mohave Desert. Occasionally on the eastern 

slopes of the highest mountains some rain falls 
during the summer months, but very little, as 
the clouds have deposited most of their moisture 

during their long journey from the regions of 
frequent rains ; but in winter the snows are very 
heavy, in fact so heavy that Mts. San Bernadino 
and San Antonio frequently retain their white 
caps throughout thesummer. The melting snow 
serves two main purposes: it fertilizes the soil 

upon the mountain tops and sides and in these 
mountain-top ‘‘valleys,”’ thus affording fine pas- 

turage, and it permits ofthe collection and storage 
or millions of gallons of water in reservoirs for 
purposes of supplying the citiés and ranches of 

the lowlands: A description of the famous 

‘‘Bear Valley’? and ‘Sweetwater Dams’’ will 

prove of interest. The Passenger Department of 

the ‘Southern California Railway,’’ (Santa Fe 
route with headquarters at Chicago, Ills. or Los 

Angeles, California), formerly published a folder 
containing a fine description of many of the feat- 

ures of this section and giving illustrations of the 

dams. It is probable that a similar folder is now 

obtainable. The exquisite illustrations provided 
by the railway companies as advertising matter 
make it possibe for the energetic teacher, (or 
school), to arrange a scenic scrap-book of the 








can scarcely be anticipated. In a farming region 


United States which would be of immense value. 
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At the End of the Week. 





MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL. 





nize the teacher’s personality more readily 

than on Friday afternoon. Methods and a 

program fixed and unchangeable for four 
and three quarters days are laudable, but dur- 
ing the last hour of the school week, let us have 
a little pleasant variety to erase the wrinkles and 
endear us to each other. 

It is good to come close enough to our pupils 
to touch their lives with our sympathy and af- 
fection, and this we may do by a familiarity 
which breeds no contempt and without loss of 
dignity at the end of the week. 

You and I have seen teachers whose idea of 
relaxation for pupils went no farther than a 
“spelling match’’ or ‘‘speaking.’’ Now these 
are good in their way, but apt to become 
monotonous if they become the standing bill of 
fare for Friday. When we do require pupils to 
memorize for recitation, it is our first duty to see 
that they comprehend the meaning of the selec- 
tion, when half the difficulty of memorizing will 
be overcome, and our next duty to teach them 
how to give proper expression to the thought. 

By no means must the conscientious teacher 
leave the selection of recitations to young pupils 
who are not capable of comprehending the fitness 
of things nor must such a teacher allow pupils 
to rise before the school or other audience with 
only self-preparation to recite or declaim. 

A little thought will render the reason ob- 
vious. 

A love of change and novelty is one of the 
first manifestations of intelligence in a child, 
and if we judiciously guide this craving, we may 
see the natural and rapid development of the in- 
tellect. 

I will tell of two plans of mine to meet the 
demand for ‘‘something new on Friday’’ which 
led to pleasing results in gaining much valu- 
able information outside of our school text-books 
and which made the writing of compositions,— 
that specter that haunts so many school-rooms—- 
become a fascinating play. 

The first was the establishment in our school 
room of a post office, and we went about it in the 
regular way,—chose:a name for our proposed 
office, selected a person for the office of Post- 
master, drew up and signed our petition, in- 
stalled our Postmaster, and wrote, posted and re- 
ceived our letters. 

Of course all this occasioned much research 
for legal forms, etc., and as soon as that was dis- 
posed of we had interesting investigations about 
postal rates, rules and regulations, dead letters, 
and letters properly and improperly addressed, 
and the correct heading, address and conclusion, 
with their punctuation, of all common forms of 
letters. This, between our monthly literary after- 
noons, did not grow old during one term of 
school. The next term we established a month- 


[ee no part of the week may we recog- 








ly newspaper and learned how to write for the 
press, as well as what constitutes news, fiction, 
poetry, etc. 


Crow, Oregon. 
———___- +e 
Science. 
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THE SUN.—ITS HEAT AND TEMPERATURE. 
HE heat radiated by the sun has been accurate- 
ly calculated by the energy of the solar rays 
on the earth. The whole amount isso enormous 


that we can get little idea of it except by way of], 


illustration. . It has been computed that if the 
earth were joined to the sun ky a bridge of solid 
ice two and one-half miles in diameter, and the 
entire heat of the sun could be brought to bear 
on it, this gigantic ice column, 93,000,000 miles 
in length, would be melted in a single second. 

Of the heat radiated by the sun we receive on- 
ly about ssppotooss, Yet this amounts to a me- 
chanical equivalent of one horse power to every 
twenty-five square feet of the earth’s surface, and 
if it could be directly utilized would drive all our 
machinery and do allour work. Reflectors have 
been arranged so as to collect the sun’s rays, and 
the heat so produced has been partially converted 
into mechanical power. At the World’s Fair 
was exhibited a reflector which projected suffi- 
cient heat to run a two horse power engine. In 
countries where the sun shines nearly every day 
in the year, there are great possibilities from this 
source of power. 

The average temperature at the sun’s surface 
is probably about 18,000° Fahr., which is very 
much higher than any artificial temperature 
known. The methods for ascertaining this tem- 
perature are various, and some of them quite 
complicated, but the results above given as to the 
enérmously high temperature of the sun are 
strikingly confirmed by what is called a ‘‘burn- 
ing glass,’’ the principle of which you have seen 
illustrated when you have observed an old man 
lighting his pipe by focusing on it the sun’s rays 
through the lens of his spectacles. The office of 
a burning glass is to concentrate the rays of heat, 
and it thus virtually moves an object at its focus 
toward the sun. The most powerful lens of this 
kind yet constructed brings the sun to within 
about 250,000 miles of the object at its focus, 
and at this point the most refractory substances 
(such as fire-clay and diamonds) are instantly 
melted. If the sun were as near us as the moon 
‘the solid earth would melt like wax.”’ 

And now we come to the question, how is such 
a high temperature maintained ?—and to this 
question astronomers have returned very dif- 
ferent answers. One ofthe early views was that 
the heat of the sun was supplied by mere com- 
bustion, just as the heat of a furnaceis supplied 
by the combustion of coal within it. But it| 
has been demonstrated that if composed of solid 
coal, at its present rate of heat generation, the sun 
would burn out in a little over five thousand 





years, and thus would have decreased in volume 





about one-third since the earliest astronomers 
observed it. Nor can it be that the sunis simply 
cooling-off from a state of incandescence, for in 
this case its temperature must have fallen more 
than enough to make it noticeable within the 
Christian era. 

A very popular theory of the sun’s supply of 
energy is the ‘“‘meteoric theory,’’ which supposes 
that a vast number of meteors are constantly 
falling into the sun, and that its heat is supplied 
by the impact of these bodies upon it through 
the well known principle that when a moving 
body is stopped its energy of motion is trans- 
formed into heat. It has been computed that if 
the earth were to fall into the sun from its pres- 
ent distance, enough heat would be generated to 
supply the sun for a hundred years. The great 
objection to this theory is that it supposes a large 
quantity of meteoric matter circulating around 
the sun, and any quantity sufficient to produce 
the necessary effect would exert a very perceptible 
influence upon the planet Mercury, and such in- 
fluence is not apparent. Thus, while no doubt 
some of the heat of the sun is produced in this 
way, the theory that it is all so supplied is now 
generally discarded. 

The theory almost universally accepted at the 
present time is that the sun’s heat is maintained 
by a gradual contraction of its diameter through 
the solidification of its gaseous mass ; and here 
the mechanical principle involved is that of the 
preceding theory. Toquote Prof. Young: ‘‘The 
same total amount of heat is produced when a 
body moves against a resistance which brings it 
to rest gradually as if it had fallen through the 
same distance freely and been suddenly stopped. 
If; then, the sun does contract, heat is nec- 
essarily produced by the process, and that in 
enormous quantity, since the attracting force at 
the solar surface is more than twenty-seven times 
as great as gravity at the surface of the earth, 
and the contracting mass is so immense. It has 
been shown that a contraction of 300 feet a year 
in the sun’s diameter would account for its enor- 
mous temperature, and at this rate the diminu- 
tion in size of the sun’s disk would hardly be- 
come observable to us in less than 7,000 years, 


ITS PAST AND FUTURE. 
The age of the sun is estimated to be at: least 
150,000,000 years, during which timethe planets 
one after another have been evolved from its 
fiery mass. As to its future, astronomers calcu- 
late that its light and heat will support life for 
about 10,000,000 years to come. But however 
remote it may be,'the time must come when, 
cold and black, the sun will be the center of a 
voiceless, lifeless planetary system. But, as 
astronomers frequenily locate those ‘‘dark’’ stars, 
suns long since burned out, so, too, they observe 
what they think to be the formation of new solar 
systems from nebulous fire-mist ; and we know 
not but that in the wisdom of an omnipotent Cre- 
ator many other worlds may teem with life when 
our own sun shall have become a dark star. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Train Boy. 





man in the Pullman car, and as the man 
got off he slipped a dollar into his hand. 
‘‘T like your looks, Jimmy,’’ he said, kindly. 

‘‘Now, remember that you can make yourself 
whatever you wish. I don’t mean by that that 
you may become a Vanderbilt if you desire, or 
the President of the United States, but I do 
mean that you can be something better yet—a 
Christian man. Don’t forget that.’’ 

It was-ten years later before the two met again. 

Then Jimmy had just been made conductor 
on an important road,and in one of the 
passengers he recognized his old-time friend. 

The gentleman had changed but little in the 
ten years just passed, but it was hard to persuade 
him that the fine looking young conductor was 
the ragged train-boy of whom he still retained a 
faint remembrance. 

‘But I certainly am he,’’ Jimmy asserted, 
energetically, ‘‘and I’ve always wanted to tell 
you how much your words and your kindness 
did forme. I'd been getting into low company 
and growing sort o’ wild and reckless, but your 
words just haunted meand I got to wondering 
if that kind of thing paid. I concluded that I'd 
rather grow up a Christian man, as you said, 
than a drunken loafer, so I just stopped short 
and commenced over in dead earnest.’’ 

‘¢ And that was all the result of a few sentences, 
forgotten as soon as uttered,’’ said the gentleman, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Itjust shows what a mighty 
power for weal or woe our chance words may be, 
and how we ought to guard them. ’’ —Exchange. 


| | E HAD done several little errands for the’ 





The Story of the Dull Boy. 





ANCROFT the magician, in an address ata 
press banquet lately, dwelt at some length 
upon a man’s natural aptitude to the vocation 
in life he pursued, and attributed asa cause of 
so many failures the fact that a majority of 
mankind was following vocations not in bent 
with its natural inclinations. He told an 
interesting story illustrating his meaning from 
one of his schoolboy recollections, as follows: 
. “At my first school there was a boy to whom 
the teacher could not succeed in imparting the 
simplest rules of elementary knowledge. Try 
as she might, her efforts were failures. Her 
patience, after’ numerous trials, turned to 
despair. One day, when he seemed duller than 


usual, she sent him from the recitation bench to 
his seat with a severe reprimand, promising to 
recommend his dismissal to the trustees, 


over some pursuit at his desk. His eyes were 
lighted with an expression that seemed 
inspiration. Anxious to know the cause of this 
almost miraculous transformation from sloth 
that was sluggish to activity that was life, she 
passed down the aisle by his desk on some 
pretext that would not disturb him, and found 
the cause of his glowing study .to be the 
examination of a fly which he had caught and 
was examining, having dissected it into parts. 

The truth dawned upon the teacher. The 
boy’s mind ran to entomology. He was a born 
naturalist. The teacher said nothing, but that 
afternoon called up the entire class for general 
recitation. The boy’s appearance was as dull 
as ever. 

‘¢ ‘Boys,’ said the teacher, addressing the 
entire school, ‘I want to see how far your 
general powers of observation on trivial subjects 
go. For instance, you have all seen thousands of 
flies. Now, I want each one of you to tell me 
his impressions of a fly.’ 

‘‘Beyond the fact that a fly was a fly and had 
two wings, not one of the school could say 
anything further. Atthe first mention of the 
subject the dull boy was all aglow. He held up 
his hand and snapped his fingers. He realized 
his superiority. It was his day. He told of the 
fly from a general and analytical standpoint, 
its interior and exterior construction, its habits, 
its food, its generation, and its propensities. The 
rest of the school sat astonished. The boy went 
on and launched into a general description of 
bugs and insects he had caught in the woods. 
From that day the teacher encouraged his 
peculiar aptitude, and troubled him no more 
with the rules of grammar and arithmetic. 

She went into the woods with him and helped 
in his studies of nature. She brought the 
attention of the school trustees to his case, and 
to make a long story short, he was sent to Europe 
for study. In Leipsic he was made moderator 
of the National Conservatory of Science. He 
held for a time an important position in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., 
and he is now in Paris, one of the leading 
entomologists of the world.’’—Sel. 
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Running the Fast Express. 





HE eyes of the engineer are on the clock 

and time-table before him, and he keeps a 
sharp lookout ahead. | For various reasons 
he may fall a few minutes behindhand at one 
point, but he manages to make up the loss at 
another. He hascertain stops to make, and he 
makes all speed possible between them. But he 
is not master of the road. At any momenta 
danger signal along the line may confront him. 
He may be ordered to bring his train to a stand- 
still at a small way station, and there receive a tel- 
egraphic order to run on a siding. He asks no 
questions but obeys orders. Five minutes later 





“Shortly afterwards she observed him bending 


a special may rush past him, and then the signals 


are set again, warning the engineer of the express 
that he must make up for lost time. 

To understand this delay, and the sudden chang- 
es made in the time-table, it will be necessary to 
go back to headquarters and to watch the general 
superintendent and the train dispatcher. l- 
though many trains running on the line are 
hundreds of miles away, the exact position of 
every one, every second in the hour, is known 
and recorded. A telegraph operator is working 
industriously in the office of the train dispatcher, 
receiving and sending orders. The running 
orders of all the trains are directed from this 
office. Each engineer has orders to make a certain 
run according to the time table, unless other 
orders from headquarters interfere. 

If an accident happens on the road, the train 
dispatcher knows it almost as soon as_ the 
passengers. A breakdown of some local train on 
the main line may upset all the calculations of 
the day. Immediately the expresses running on 
that line must be stopped before a collision occurs. 
A snow storm may blockade a train on a northern 
branch of the road, and thereby make necessary 
a change in the regular schedule. 

A train from the west is half an hour behind, 
perhaps, and this interferes with the regular runn- 
ing of the othertrains. Arrangements must be 
made to let trains pass without accident. The 
express trains nearly always have the right of 
way. A western express may be behind time, 
and start out five minutes ahead of some special 
express. In this instance she must give the 
special the right of way, and she is forced upon 
some siding. Thespecial express passes without 
losing a minute. 

There are fifty trains coming and going, one 
behind time, another ahead, probably, and each 
crowding out another. The train dispatcher has 
to regulate this tangle and keep things running 
smoothly. Thus itis that the engineer of a flyer 
may suddenly find himself side-tracked. 

Should the train dispatcher make a mistake, or 
fail to make arrangements for two fast-moving 
trains, the block signal system would probably 
prevent an accident. The block towers are 
connected by telegraph lines and a bell code 
enables the men to communicate directly with 
each other. They can stopa train at any 
moment by means oftheir signals, independent 
of orders from headquarters. Thus the engineer 
depends entirely upon others to keep the track 
clear, and he merely runs his train as near 
schedule time as possible and keeps his iron steed 
in perfect condition.—George E. Walsh in St. 
Nicholas. 








Afew hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 
to-day. 

—_—_——+—_____. 

Every reader of the INSTRUCTOR is invited to 

become its local agent. Sample copies and terms 





cheerfully sent on application. 
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Three American Heroes. 


——e 


I. 


Great Christopher Columbus, 
How brave he was to steer 

Across the broad Atlantic’s wave, 
And still to persevere 

In spite of all discouragement, 
Seeking an unknown shore ; 

I’ll learn like him to persevere 
And Wisdom’s fields explore. 


It. 


But greater was George Washington, 
Who, even in his youth, 

Was honored for his faithfulness 
And strict regard for truth ; 

Of all Columbia’s patriot sons 
The noblest he, indeed ; 

And like him I will try to be— 
True, both in word and deed. 


Til. 


And there are other noble names,. 
Writ high on Glory’s page ; 

Our country loves to honor them, 
And shall for many an age. 

Among them on the roll of fame 
And graved in lines of gold, 

The name of Abraham Lincoln 
Ever shall be enrolled. 


——___—_+>-—___—__ 
Birthday of Washington. 





[May be sung to America. ] 
First Pupil : 

Welcome, thou festa] morn! 

Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun. 

Thou day forever bright 

With Freedom’s holy light, 

That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Second Pupil : 

Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form— 
That peerless one, 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Third Pupil : 

Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none ; 

Brightest on history’s page, 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftain, man or sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Fourth Pupil : 
Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done ; 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Class in Concert : 
Now the true patriot see, 
The foremost of the free, 
The victory won. 
In Freedom’s presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now 


She wreathes the spotless brow 


Of Washington. 








Then, with each coming year, | 
Whenever shall appear 
_ That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth 
And celebrate the birth 
Of Washington. 
—George Howland. 
———+@r—___. 
Not George Washington. 





I saw him standing in the crowd, 
A comely youth and fair! 

There was a brightness in his eye, 
A glory in his hair! 

I saw his comrades on him gaze— 
His comrades standing by ; 

I heard them whisper each to each, 
“He never told a lie!’’ 


I thought of questions very hard 
For boys to answer right, 
‘How did you tear those pantaloons ?”’ 
‘*My son, what caused the fight ?”’ 
“‘Who left the gate ajar last night ?”’ 
‘‘ Who bit the pumpkin pie ?”’ 
What boy could answer all of these 
And never tell a lie? 


I proudly took him by the hand— 
My words with praise were rife ; 

I blessed that boy who never told 
A falsehood in his life ; 

I told him that I was proud of him. 
A fellow standing by 

Informed me that that boy was dumb 
Who never told a lie. 

++ 
A Good Dictionary Free. 





A dictionary containing 10,000 of the 
most useful and important words in the 
English language, with definitions, is 
just published by the Dr. Williams 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and we have arranged with them to give 
a copy to each of the readers of Norma 
Instructor and the parents of pupils 
under their charge, who will write the 
company, mentioning Norma. Instruc- 
Tor, and enclosing a two-cent stamp | 
towards the payment of postage on the 
book. While the book contains some 
advertising, it is a complete dictionary, | 
concise and correct. 

In compiling this book care has been 
taken to omit none of those common 
words whose spelling or exact use occa- 
sions at times a momentary difficulty, |, 
even to well educated people. The main 
aim has been to give as much useful in- 
formation as possible in a limited space. 
With this in view, where noun, adjec- 
tive and verb are all obviously connected 
in meaning, usually one only has been 
inserted. The volume will thusbe found 
to contain the meaning of very many 
more words than it professes to explain. 

To those who already havea diction- 
ary this book will commend itself be- 
cause it is compact, light and con- 
venient ; to those who have no dictionary 
whatever it will be invaluable. Call the 
attention of your pupils to this offer and 
ask them to have their parents write for 
a dictionary, being sure to mention 
Norma ‘Instructor, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp. Your scholars will find 





them very useful in their school work. 
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My new copy- 
righted report cards 
are acknowledged 
to be the best ever 
devised for keeping 


records of monthly 

§ examinations, attendance, deportment, etc. Tasty and unique. 20c. per single dozen; two or more 

§ dozen, lic. per dozen postpaid. Special price to County Supt’s or Boards of Education for 500 or more. 

4 Why not begin your next term by using Phe Report Card System and give a prize to the pupil having & 
the best record? No other method will compare with it in arousing the energies of your scholars and % 

‘ promoting better work among them. To introduce thei in your school I make the following . 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


nd an order for 4 dozen or = ae Cards 7 10c. saa for J cet on ment and I will ome 4 
you FREE, your choice of 2 2 : 


THE SPY, by James Toho Coatings or ‘st ve 3 
& s%& THE SKETCH BOOK, by VW; Irving, % 
to be ——— at the close of term to the student having the — aetenanpas shown by the Report x 


Cards. Do you wish better results in your school work? If so, or ¥, 
CHARLES E. GARDNER, (Bookkeeper for Teachers Gegabeatees Co.) Dansville, N. Y. ¢ 
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GREAT BOOKS AT COSTS 


Masterpieces of English Bound in Cloth, Now First Offered 
at a Minimum Price. 


URING the past four years the PATHFINDER has sent out to its pa 
trons in the neighborhood of 140,000 volumes of standard literature, 
always at reduced prices. Within this period times have greatly 








: 


OLLALATANL: 





N changed and we are now prepared to offer to mail buyers a wide selec. 
tion of best books at probably the lowest prices ever known to the book tt. 
trade. We have ordered over six tons of these books, (20,000 volumes) 8 
paying cash in advance, and we propose to give INSTRUCTOR readers the N 
benefit of the saving. hy 
Ni The PATHFINDER series embraces the best works in the English lan i 
guage, some of them never before published at a popular price. The N 
books are of the handy 16mo size, well bound in cloth and artistically & 
stamped and the print is large and good. N 
' te 
S ; WHAT ‘THEY COST. N 
N Single volumes sent postpaid to any address 24 cents. Any 5 volumes $1; any 25 volumes & 
88 $4.50; any 50 volumes (making a nice library by itself, uniformly bound) $8.50. Pricesinclude & 
postage or express. Order the books always by number, not by name. Itis well to mention N 
S several second-choice books so we may not delay your orderin case any of the titles selected & 
N are temporarily out of stock. Mention nearest express office. te 
w& ii. Abbe Constantin. Ludovic Halevy 43. Mornings in Florence. John Ruskin N 
~~ 2. Zsop’s Fables. 44. Much Ado about Nothing. Shakespeare ~ 
~ 8. Alice in Wonderland L. Carroll 45. Othello. Shakespeare 
~ 4. As You Like It. Shakespeare 46. Paradise Lost. Jobn Milton ‘ 
5. Auld Licht Idyls. J.M. Barrie 47. Paul and Virginia St. Pierre ‘ 
XS 6. Antocrat of the Breakfast Table 48. Pleasures of Life. Sir J. Lubbock 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 49. Poe’s Poems. te | 
7. Bacon’s Essays. 50. Qveen of the Air. John Ruskin & 
8. Black Beauty Anna Sewell 51. Raband His Friends. Dr. Brown & 
9. Book of Golden Deeds. Yonge 2. Rasselas. Dr. Johnson &q 
& 10. Bracebridge Hall. Irving 53. Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik. Marvel & 
% 11. Browning’s Poems. 54. Representative Men, Emerson hy 
fh 12. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Byron 55. Rol lo in Geneva. Jacob Abbott \ 
ft 13. Child’s History of England. Dickens 56. * Holland, oe “ ~ 
14. Comedy of Errors. Shakespeare 7. “ London. “ 
15. Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell 58. “ Naples, “ “ el 
16. Crown of Wild Olive. Ruskin a *. “ Pass “ “ te! 
17. Discourses of Epictetus, 60. “ * Rome. “ “ S 
18. Dolly Dialogues. A. Hope 61. “ Scotland. “ & 
19. Dreams Olive Schreiner 2 “ © Switzerland. “ “ ‘ 
20. Dream Life. Ik. Marvel 63. * on the Atlantic, a “ff 
21. Drummond’s Addresses, “4 “ « Rhine, “ ~ 
22. Emerson’s Essays. 65. Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare ~ 
23. Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin 66. Sartor Resartus. Carlyle & 
) 24. Evangeline. Longfellow 67. Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne ~ 
25. Hamlet. Shakespeare 68. Sesame and Lilies, John Ruskin % 
26. House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne 69. Ships that Pass in the Night. 4 
® 27. Idle Thoughts of an Idie Fellow Beatrice Harraden & 
‘ Jerome K. Jerome 70. Sketch Book. Irving ‘ 
28. Idylls of the King. Tennyson 71. Stickit Minister. 8S. R. Crockett ~ 
' 29. Imitation of Christ Kempis 72. Story of an African Farm. Olive Schreiner N 
} 30. In Memoriam. Lord Tennyson 73. Table Talk and other Poems. 
31. Lady of the Lake Scott William Cowper. ~ 
32. Lalla Rookh. Thomas Moore 74. Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
33. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 75. Through the Looking Glass. 
34. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Lewis Carroll & 
35. Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay 76. Tillyloss Scandal. J. M. Barrie & 
36. Light of Asia. Sir E. Arnold 77. Twice-Told Tales. Hawthorne ~ 
37. Longfellow’s Poems. 78. Uncle Tom's Cabin. Stowe ht 
38. Lowell’s Poems. 79. Vicar of Wakefleld, Goldsmith 
39. Lucille. Owen Meredith 80. Water Babies. Kingsley. 8 
40. Macbeth. Shakespeare 81. Whittier's Poems. tet 
41. Marmion. Sir Walter Scott > Window in Thrums, J. M. Barrie yy 
42, Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare . Wonder Book. Hawthorne NI 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER. : 
With every order for 5 books we will send the PATHFINDER 13 weeks; with 25 volumes we & 
will send it one year, and with 50 volumes we will send it two years, (to one or two addresses) & 
absolutely free. The PATHFINDER is the only current events paper worthy of the name. & 


It gives all the socio -making news, intelligently digested and logically ¢ lassified, diversified 
by interesting special articles, liberally illustrated, splendid prize stories, anec dotes, ete. , for 

supplementary reading. Sixteen large pages every week of the year. You cannot afford todo 
without this great helper and by our extraordinary offer you may have it free. 


Address THE PATHFINDER, 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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KINDERGARTEN 23 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Latest Catalogue sent on request. 
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Cushions 


Given for Selling 812 worth of 
MEALINE TOILET SOAP. 
at 25c. per box of 8 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. Send 4c in stamps for 
sample cake, premium list and full particulars. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


to travel for one of the largest 














The old reliable 


STEEL PENS... 

Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 

Ask for “26” card, 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 

450 Broome St., New York, N. Y- 
Teachers and Students. 


A Twenty-one Weeks’ Course, by mail, including 
all b necessary for a First or Second Grade 
















supply houses in a SALARY and 
Pig oS pele sight rie rty. on Sample 


ests d P. 
> GONSOLIDATED | WHOLESALE LE SUPPLY ¢ 60. 


BICYCLES 


HicH Grape. Poputar Prices. 
AGENTS WANTED. SAMPLE FREE. 
VIM BICYCLE CO., Inc. 
4 162-168 LAKE ST., 

DEPT. A CHICAGO. 








Certificate. Also a unique device for live teachers. 
Address, F, R. Neighbours, Prin. of Normal Cor- 
respondence School, Buckeystown, Md. 


BUILD YOUR FIRE 


Fire Kindler ; no sha ‘ae years. 
Mailed to any aon or one Ae ). Agents 
wanted. Pnoenix Mfg. Co., illsboro, Ills. 
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—— me presenttoeach. Sendname. Ni 
uired. Ne, Staynor & Co, Provi- 
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Temperance. 





Impeachment of King Alcohol. 





I impeach King Alcohol because he 
destroys the health. 

I impeach him because he disfigures 
the body. 

I impeach him because he ruins the 
nervous system. 

Limpeach him because he dethrones 
reason, and is the fruitful cause of idiocy 
and insanity. 

I impeach him because he blunts the 
finer feelings and sensibilities of the soul. 

I impeach him because he destroys 
every principle of manhood. 

I impeach him because he destroys 
both soul and body in hell. 

I impeach him because he would de- 
populate heaven and people hell. 

I impeach him because he squanders 
property and produces pauperism. 

I impeach him because he crowds our 
poorhouses. 

I impeach him because he costs this 
nation every year over $900,000,000. 

I impeach him because. William E. 
Gladstone, ex-Premier of England, says 
he costs England year: after year more 
than war, pestilence and famine com- 
bined. 

I impeach him because he squanders 
paint. He paints houses too little and 
noses too much. Those who paint their 
noses most, paint their houses least. 

Iimpeach him because he murdered 
Alexander the Great, Stephen A. Douglas 
and Richard Yates. 

I impeach him because he planted a 
saloon in the basement of our Capitol at 
Washington, and thus debauches our 
national senators and representatives. 

I impeach him because he has cor- 
rupted our courts, defied justice, ignored 
law and perjured witnesses. 

I impeach him because he has shad- 
owed homes, broken hearts and beggared 
innocent wives and children. 

I impeach him because he leads to 
three-fourths of the litigations in our 
courts. 

I impeach him because he leads: his 
subjects into violence, murder and every 
conceivable crime. 

I impeach the United States Govern- 
ment because it is in partnership with 
King Alcohol. 

I impeach all brewers, distillers, sa- 
loonists and druggists who are the mer- 
cenary abettors of his majesty, King Al- 
cohol. 

I impeach those who vote for license, 
support whisky men, sign drug store 
and saloon petitions, oppose prohibition 
or remain silent on this question. These 
all are the supporters of King Alcohol. 
They are particeps criminis, | 

What is the remedy? Total absti- 
nence for the individual, prohibition for 
the state. Sumpson Exy. 





mn 4 
> ” 


Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 


©| To fret because it is little. 





—E, B. Browning. 


How to Find Out What Makes 
us Sick. 





There comes a time to both men and 
women when sickness and poor health 
bring anxiety and trouble hard to bear; 
disappointment seems to follow every 
effort in our behalf; we get discouraged 
and skeptical. In most cases serious 
mistakes are made in doctoring and in 
not knowing what the disease is or what 
makes us sick. Kind nature warns us 
by certain symptoms, which are un- 
mistakable evidences of danger, such as 
too frequent desire to pass water, scanty 
supply, scalding irritation, pain or dull 
ache in the back—these tell us in silence 
that our kidneys need doctoring. If 
neglected now the disease advances until 
the face looks pale and sallow, puffy or 
dark circles under the eyes, the feet 
swell, and sometimes the heart acts 
badly. By these conditions, which are 
plain to be seen, nature tells us again 
that our kidney trouble is growing worse 
and that we are on dangerous ground. 
Should further evidence be needed to 
find out the cause of sickness, then fill a 
vial with your water and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. If there is a sedi- 
ment or settling it is further proof that 
the kidneys and bladder need doctoring. 

There is satisfaction in knowing that 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Rgot, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, fulfils every 
wish in quickly relieving such troubles. 
It corrects inability to hold the urine 
and scalding pain in passing it, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. All 
up-to-date physicians, Hospitals and 
Homes endorse it because of its remark- 
able success in the treatment of kidney 
and bladder troubles or disorders due to 
weak kidneys, such as catarrh of the 
bladder, gravel, rheumatism and Bright’s 
disease, which is the worst form of kid- 
ney trouble. It is just the remedy we 
need, and may be obtained of any drug- 
gist for fifty cents or one dollar. To 
prove the merits of this remarkable dis- 
covery you may have a sample bottle 
and a book of information, both sent ab- 
solutely free by mail, upon receipt of 
three two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
postage on the bottle. Mention Norma 
Instructor, and send your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 
The proprietors of this paper guarantee 
the genuineness of this offer. 
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:  Vandergrift 
; Rotary 
; Washer ? 


° Guaranteed to run easier and 

§ do better work than any Ma- 

pct —_ ever placed on the mar- 

) ki A good machine for 
Agents to pantie. Write ~ circular, price, etc. 

° Owned an ade exclusively by 

¢ THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO. "jamestown, N.Y. 
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The Cost and Weight of Rail- 
road Cars. 


An ordinary passenger car on a steam 
railroad costs from $4,000 to $5,000 and 
weighs 38,000 pounds, or 19 tons. A 
mail car, which costs from $2,000 to 
$2,500, and is shorter by about one 
quarter than the ordinary passenger 
coach, weighs 32,000 pounds, or 16 tons. 
A baggage car, without the baggage in it, 
weighs 28,000. pounds, or 14 tons, and 
costs about as much as a mail car. A 
sleeping car is more expensive than any 
of the others, and it weighs a good deal 
more. A plain, simple, but durable, 
sleeping car costs anywhere from $6,000 
to $10,000, and an ornate, elaborate, 
luxurious sleeping car, with observation 
attachments, literary annex and culinary 
department, costs anywhere from $10,000 
to $20,000. The average weight of a 
sleeping car is from 40,000 to 44,000 
pounds, or from 20 to 22 tons. 

A full train in motion, as a little figur- 
ing will show, is no light affair. The 
ordinary weight of the railroad locomo- 
tive for passenger service, inclusive of 
tender, but not of fuel in the tender, is 
40 tons. One baggage car weighs 14 tons 
and one mail car 16 tons, bringing up 
the weight of the locomotive and the 
baggage and mail cars to 70 tons. Six 
passenger cars at an average of 19 tons, 
weight of baggage, of the fuel carried, 
make the weight of a train made up ofa 
locomotive and eight cars 184 tons, or 
368,000 pounds, exclusive of the pas- 
senger and mail matter. 

Pulling 184 tons along rails at a rate of 
50 miles an hour or more is an achieve- 





ment which has not been easily brought 
about, and the more the problem is 
studied the more clearly it is understood 
how far the mechanical work on rail- 
roads has been pushed. There were by 
the last figures reported 36,000 locomo- 
tives in use on American railroads, 26,- 
000 passenger cars, and 8,000 mail and 
baggage cars. These figures seem large 
until compared with the number of 
freight cars on American railroads, and 
then they seem insignificant, for the 
number of freight cars in use is 1,250,000. 

Freight cars, among the railroad men, 
are divided into four classes—flat cars, 
such as are used for the transportation of 
stone, machinery and lumber ; box cars, 
such as are used for the transportation of 
grain, fruit and ordinary merchandise ; 
stock cars, such as are used used for 
cattle ; and coal cars, such as are used for 
the transportation of coal and oil—those 
used for oil being supplied with tanks. 
The average weight ofa flat or gondola 
car is seven tons. The car costs from 
$300 to $400. Box cars weigh a ton 
more and cost $100 more each. Stock 
cars weigh eight tonseach on the average; 
coal cars weigh three tonseach. It costs 
about $200 to build coal or oil cars, and 
they are designed to carry five tons 
apiece. The weight of 50 coal cars is 150 
tons, and of their contents, if all filled, 
250 tons, which, with locomotive and 
caboose added, make 420 tons as the 
weight of a train. It may be added, 
roughly, that the weight of loaded trains, 
passenger, coal, or freight, ranges from 
200 to 550 tons. The lighter the train, 
the greater the speed; that’s the railroad 
rule.—Boston Traveler. 














SHORTHAND 


and typewriting is almost as 
essential toa complete edu- 
cation as reading and writ- 
ing. It is an art of the ut~- 
most value and usefulness to 
the business man, the reporter 
: eine everyone, 7 our meth- 
: course of instructi 
by mail will make you an expert, without inters 
ference with your present occupation. An entire! 
new system combining legibility with great spee 
The best of the old systems also taught to those 
who prefer. Instructors of the highest 
competency ; methods ‘approved by 
leading educators. Individual in- 
struction of the most careful 
character. Success assured. 
Write for illustrated book of 
particulars. 
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Large stock of 


44 Second Nat. Bank Bidg, Washington, D.Cy 
best varieties 
at lowest rates 


JAPAN PLUMS ::--:=: 


t 
mentof Treesand Plants. Getour prices before order- 
ing elsewhere. Catalogue free. Established 1869, 150 
acres. THE GEO.A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 

Box 1885, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Mackintos 
Dress Skirt $2.50 
ress Prepaid. Gives absolute 
FeRection from rain. Once worn 
and you would not be without one at 
1 any price, and lose the comfort, 
alth cleanliness and healthfulness they 
give. Made of rich dark blue or 
pare black serge cloth, plaid lining. 
ar; Regular lengths 34 to 42 inches. 
ery Special sizes to order. 
Cape to Match $2.50 
ged worn over any regular waist. 
These garments can be worn seper- 
ous ately,affording special usefulness, 
° or together they give all the pro- 
in tection and avoid the over-heat- 
ing and heavy weight of a one- 
hat piece water-proof coat. 
Silk Lined Skirts or Capes 
3us e to order at special prices. 
Illustrated circular free. Agents Wanted 
un- LADIES’ SUPPLY CO., 
as 8119 Forest Ave., B-18, CHICAGO, ILL, 
nty 1898 $2.50 
— s 
ull BEAUTY for 
nce ENTIRELY NEW and differ- 
If the ordinary shoe eee . 
til For Real Elegance “'v'° 
a fort and wear the equal of 
or any $4.00 es’ shoe made. 
THIS HANDSOME SHOE 
eet comes in Blaek or Chocolate as 
esired, from extra quality Vici 
cts kid, latest style Coin Toe with 
KidTips, Fancy Raised Silk Vest- A%s 
are ing Cloth Tops, Kid Lace Stays 
iin coming just over the instep £& 
rse 
1d, 
to 
la 
nd 
li- 
at 
ig. m 
ear catalogue ever pub- 
at ished. Don’t fall to send for it. 
Shoe to appreciate it. Never before has such a perfect shoo 
at hoon aaiewe sell at less ay Comes fn sizes 2}4 
ry 05: an 1 oO er state size wanted. whether 
S CU] Black or Chocolate color 
- and we will send you the shoes at once, and if you don’t 
ne say it’s one of the handsomest and best shoes you eversaw at 
BELRS, ROPSUGK A On ee). Geert Seprr 
« (ine. a 
US inet Rg Ah Desplaines & Wayman Sts., CHICAGO. 
is (To OUR READERS:—You can save $1.00 to $2.00 by order- 
5 ing a pair of these shoes and besides get a more stylish 
) shoe than you can likely get in your market’ at any 
g rice, and we would advise you to order at once. Sears 
ry oebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—EDITOR.) 
I. 
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VOLUMES--ONLY $3.70. 


Normal Instructor for one year 


all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, 


all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How To Get Ir :—First ; send $3.70 and we will send you 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 

‘We GuarANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good.as 


Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 


Well 


(or if a subscriber wilt credit 





- Dansville, N. Y. 
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OLIVE BRANCH 


Woman’s Remedy. 
TREATMENT SENT FREE. 


URE GUARANTEED. 










A a cure for all 
af mer mer) “4 women aes can pe cured 


4 
Rem too, that a ¢ 

CURE ‘Is Is GUARANTEED when full ¢ 
treatment is taken, or money refunded. With 
4 

( 
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free treatment of Olive Br h you will 
a ~~ | d instruct notbeak ‘Health 
Happines Women,” ¥ ” with testimonials. 


Dr. KILMER & CO., South Bend, Ind. 
Ss OR. KILMER'S E 
URE HEADAGH E E CURE 


is a SURE CURE. For sale by the lead 

















$18.00 SURE. 


We guarantee any man or woman to make $18.00 
every week at home who will take the trouble to 
investigate, You can make $18.00 week easy. 
Others do; so can you. You will be astonished at 
the Easy way it is accomplished. Something new. 
You can dothisin spare time Easy. Send us your 
address to-day as itis your good fortune to sev this 
advertisement. We repeat that you can make 
—_ 00 every week Easy. Yes, sir, ®18.00 Easy. 

REGORY MANFG, CO. | 24 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 


Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 


10,000 TEACHERS serio: opie 


ders tor *‘A Hoosier 
in Honduras.” A 
det htful aoe! of a vacation trip. Pleases the 
hildren, ins ts the teacher, and _ interests 
amend, “Different from other books, of 
course, being written by a Hoosier—but more 
charming for that reason, and more to be desired 
by those who love nature, and enjoy the com- 
py of a happy vagabond to whom life 
but one side, an Ath, 4 one. '—News, 
Address BL DORADO PUBLISHING CO., 
a dg Ind 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHMA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatiseon Asthma and 
Hay Fever — = toa i asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. D AIR, Cincinnati, 0, 


HAIR ON THE AGE 


IN THE or oa 
Ao ak, in plainsealed enve! 
Spregonda N. PERRY, A-39 Box 93, Oak Park. lite. 


MAGIC LANTERNS] 


and Stereopticons for Schools and ae 
Various sizes—all prices. Views ill ~ Fp 

hase of school work. Every educator should wend 
hr complete descriptive satalog—mailed free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Bt, N.Y 
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Ladies’ Supply Co., $118 Forest Ave.,Chicago 





The Battle Field. 





Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave; 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still, 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering 
wain, 
Men start not at the battle-cry ; 
Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year. 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot, 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust 
When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 
Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed | 1 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Boyhood. 





Franklin worked while other boys 
spent their time in idle sports. The 
money they spent in beer he spent in 
books. He pledged himself against strong 
drinks and lived frugally. While work- 


ing at the press he found ample time for | ties 


severe study. The Spectator gave him 
style ; DeFoe on ‘‘ Projects’? made him 
an inventor; Mather on ‘‘ Doing Good”’ 
made him a philanthropist ; Locke and 
Zenophon made him a philosopher, and 
the Bible made him a Christian. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old ren retired from practice, bd placed 
in his hands by an Kast India m nary the Nae 


permanent cure of Consumpti ~¥ Bronchitis, 
— Asthma and all Throat and Lung affections, 


go and radical cure for Nervous Debility 3 
| all N 


ervous Complaints. Havi tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 


& CO. ; ; fre of desiring to relieve human suffering, I will cond , 


ng, French OF Bigs, wi it I directions for 


“DON’T BORROW TROUBLE.” 


BUY 


SAPOLIO 


"TIS CHEAPER IN THE END. 





$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR 


a » | 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always 


ponmanes i Never Blots. No better wo 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with pes, 
Agents LINCOLN FOUNTAIN 


‘wanted, 


piggy mmade. A regular $2.50 pen. 
=< bo. Your money back: want it. 


CO.,Room 15, 108 ton St., N. Y. 










SEE YOUR PEN BEFORE BUYING. Upon receipt of 25c. we will send you our 14kt. gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 
Price $1.50. ee ae anee: 1,00. Agents wanted. -The 
Clergymen and ferences R. E. McKisson, Mayor—W. B. NEFF, Judge Com- 


rates to 
mon Pleas, 


Teachers ; 


Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 








Primary 


Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 


Have you tried 


Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the rittle thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 


-|- 
4x2= 





9-4=5 
8—-4=2 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made, Price, post-paid, per box, 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts. SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 


15 cents. 


care and attention. 


TEACHERS IPMPROVETENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET #2" 
oon tara w “Poetic 
y Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
ised. A collection of "Longfellow: most celebrated 
ms. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
portrait o of the post. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
ee id, for = pn nage A low Fg 4 
of 6 CE Two copies mailed, for 
16c. 8 cial Offer to Teachers: TD C ecsine 
hers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the ngfellow 
ket at the low price of 40c. per dozen 
cep es, Cc. BURRKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


og Wl im and music; with 
list cergeo other songs, ten cents. 
Reamer Supply Co.,Sioux Falls,S.Da. 


SALESMEN ‘stoo‘00 


$100.00 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
to merchants by samples. Every business man 

wants them. 100per cent. peat Fineside lines. Ad- 
dress, MODEL EL MFG. CO CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 
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"CATARRH 


$= Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- $ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well . s 
as constitutional and 


i CAN BE 
scare as ES | 


CURED 


thousands since, using Dr. Sykes’ 
Sure Cure for Catan ohn cure you. — 
for the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed-free. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, Chicago. 
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Catarrh Inhaler Free. 


For Catarrh, Pains and Colds in Head, 
Roaring, Deafness and Throat Trouble. 


I will mail any reader of the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR one of my 
new Scientific Catarrh Inhalers 
and medicine for one year, with 
Bulb and full directions, on three 
days’ trial free. If it gives satis- 
faction, send me $2.00, if not, kind- 
ly return it in the original package. It cures by 
inhalation. Save your money for this Inhaler, 
It will pay you. Address, 

DR. E. J. WORST, Dept. 21, Ashland, Ohio. 


pe TORNADO TOP. pietecino 


strings or springs; changes color 
poe going; a Great Educator. Send 

r circular or 15 cents in none for 
John C. Goodrich, Detroit, Mich. 


sample, 
ener. RICE’S e's eens SYSTEM, 
WORN U RE CROSS ra606k: 


tines Tanna nasser, aes 


@. 8. BICE MUSIC CO., 241 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
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E YARNS Books, Bert f Patterns, ' eeedpen. B 


W spangies,. Antique and Modern. Cross Stitch E 
Can fill any order in this line.— 
= Send pamge forprices, Kindergarten Emb. A 


s PETER BENDER, | Kstablished 1860. D 
Jmporter, 111 4H, 9th St. N.Y. N. Y. Banik Ss 
holesale and Re 
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Speakers and Dialogue Books. 


eS oo ..2. 


Intermediate j paiee -Contains an_ excellent 
jg of SP ABLE for pupils from ten 


years. 25¢ 


Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
— selections suitable for primary pupils. 
ec 


The pl in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 


Pitchard’s Choice cape ll dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining an instructive. 25 ae 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 
paper covers. “Price 25 cts, 

Dialogues and hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” ‘25 cts. 


Wilford’s Ori Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young F “By far the most complete book 
of the icind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 


e’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

me Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
poetry than can be found in any other similar 

k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 

ns more than one hundred and fifty little 


Ac 


ae. of only a few lines each, expressed in 
e simplest . 25 cts. 
Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A 


collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts, 

Young People’s iker—By E.C. & L. J. Rook- 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
etc. For children of twelve years. 25 cts, 


Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of youn 
fae gad entertainments. For children of fit 

nm years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordina: a7 44 or platform, and require 
nothing cultin the wayof costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker, Everything ly written for this 
volume. One ofthe best dialogue books in- 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, _— by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
, and ed for special days_and sea- 
sons, as well as general ons. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a | collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. 


Case P ries and | Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
Ad od we oon ty aiteee many collection of fresh and original looms com- 
of which have never before a in print, ime J prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
“Without question the best book for profes. ons and declamations by the higher class 


sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 


Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
oft two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
—— which characterizes many ool 
pieces. 25 cts. 


Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being omens as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private eo and to young people 


or adults. cts. 
Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 
of a number of o al and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
‘entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 

of success. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything poorly prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill 


. Contains 
Prescott’s Social 


Humorous. 
Little Dial 


Prescott’s Plain 
Church 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Tableaux, etc., 
200 Pages. 
Webster’s Little Fo 
Pages. 25 cen 

Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond 


25 cents. 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments, 


pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 


number of choice 
termediate pupils. 
etc., selected 


panied 


twenty children. 


’ 


two to 
cents. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 


and other entertainments, 200 pages, 25 
cents. 

Macaulay's’ D For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 


selection of t Cc, 


work gives in addi 


Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations, 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. 


and most popular 


By Charles C. Sh 


French, 





New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00 


Teachers Improvement Co., 


Dansville, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8. 
Rook. 


Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 
Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 


jogues 
a large number of tiny articles in prose an 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
ers and speak 


number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Apercortate 
ntertainm 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—A 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. i 
of Songs, Chosen, Rectintione, Declamations, 

successfully conducting such ente 

25 cents. 


Iks’ a rises & 
large selection of excellent pieces Sattabie 
for pupils sen eight to 14 years old. 


collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 


*s Perfect Orator—Contains large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Deleres, 
from rai 
Poems, Speeches, and other writin; 
by very carefully pre 
remarks—historical, 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen-- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 


alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 


lay’s Acting 
ly 100 of.the finest 
fifteen charac 


styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
Saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
well adapted for reciting 
200 pages, 25 cents. 
Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 


excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing 
the figure in speaking. 


ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. 


Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitaiions, 


tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch 
German, Negro, ete., representing ali 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts. 


Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 


25 cents, 
Wee Prices.—Containin 


ers. 200 Pages. 25 cents, 


mtains a great 


for use in School, Lyceum, 
ents and elsewhere. 200 


for use 
Comprises a variety 


full instructions for 
rtainments. 


200 


es—A very choice 


es. 


200 


selections suitable for in- 
200 pages, 25 cents, 


the most celeb 

3 accom- 
prefatory 
explanatory and in- 


200 pages, 25 cents, 
mtaining near- 
requiring from 


dialogues 
ters each. 200 pages, 25 


comic, and dialectic pieces 
before any audience. 


tion to a at variety of 


the proper attitude of 
- 200 pages, 25 cents, 
One ofthe best 
humorous recitation books 
30 cts. 


oemaker. Contains selec- 


New York. 


Winter. 





BY ARTHUR E. SMITH. 





The summits of the mountain sleep ; 
Glens, cliffs and rocky, shallow caves 
Are silent ; e’en the bare, brown woods 
That clothe with darkness lonely solitudes 


No more the slender sumach waves 
Its blood-red banners by the stream ; 
The annals of the year in gloom 

Are writ ; and o’er the autumn’s tomb 
Thesparkling crvstals of the winter gleam. 


In depths beneath the ocean’s waves 

Fierce monsters rest, while wrapped in 
spray 

And snow the busy frost-elves keep 

Their vigils, and with storms they greet 

the day. 


O sleep! thrice blessed, kindly sleep, 
Which we, as price for labor, reap! 
Earth—for her luscious fruits and flowers, 
Warm days, bird songsand leafy bowers, 
Her love and life—receiveth sleep ; 
Winter o’er northern lands and the great 
deep. — Womans World. 


++ 
Good Advice. 





Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, in comment- 
ing from the pulpit on the will of Mr. 
Pullman and his reference to his boys, 
said: 

“‘Self-reliance makes men. Fine clothes 
will not make a man; advice will not 
make a man; a big bank account will 
not make a man. Give your boy the 
same chance that you have had. Throw 
him overboard. When a boy comes to 
21 years of age he ought to be doing 
something else besides taking milk out of 
a bottle. 

“Tt is not what you surround your son 
with that foretells what he will be. No 
young man ever rode to success in an up- 
holstered carriage. He walks. It mat- 
ters very little what is outside of him, 
but what you putinside of him. Innine 
cases out of ten when you give your boy 
nothing but money you only pay his way 
to destruction. Every young man has to 
start at the foot and reach for the first 
rung.” 

Another good piece of advice for young 
men is the following : 

Stand up to the rack, my boy, and you 
will find hay in it. Puton your working 
harness every morning and make want a 
stranger. Don’t wait for a job that suits 
your.taste, but take the first one you can 
Strike. If you can’t get $50 a month, 
take $25, take $10, take any amount till 
you can do better—even if you only get 
your board. These are hard times, but 
you can find something to do—enough to 
keep you out of mischief. Remember 
that while the devil tempts all men, a 
lazy man tempts the devil. Live within 
your means, not by your meanness. 
Don’t take up bad habits ; they will pull 
you down. Don’t try to get something 
for nothing ; it tends to the workhouse. 
There are a lot of young fellows like 
yourself in the world ; but a good job, a 
good living, a good home, awaits every 
fellow who has grit enough to battle 
for it. 


Gained 32 Pounds, 


Lucette Tyler Took Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods--Are You 
Thin and Debilitated ? 


Do As Miss Tyler Did. 


FOODS THAT MAKE FLESH AND 
CURE NERVE AND BRAIN 
EXHAUSTION. 





LUCETTE TYLER. 


The popular actress Lucette Tyler has used Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and has writ- 
ten as follows about her experience with them: 


“The Delmore,” New York City, 
August 27, 1897, 
LORING & Co., 
Gentlemen :—“My hysician _ prescribed 
for me Loring's Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods. I 
have now been taking them six weeks, at an ex- 
nse of only $4, and Ican truly say that they 
ave cured me of nervous exhaustion and insom- 
nia and made me feel, look and act ten years 
younger. I am fully as vigorous as at25. Ihave 
really increased in weight 82 pounds, thanks to 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U. My husband took two 
packages ofeach and was cured of general debil- 
ity. 
Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat-Ten- 
U $1a bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle. WRITTEN 
GUARANTY to refund the price if Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U are taken according to directions, 
without good results. THE HENRY MEDICAL 
DISPENSARY (Medical Department of Loring 
& Co.,) is the largest and best appointed in the 
world. Its physiciansare the most skillful, and 
its appliances for the successful treatment of all 
diseases are the most complete and embrace‘every 
recent worthy invention for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Address our Medical Department 
at New York or Chicago for free Jadvice about 
thinness or any diseases. 


Letters eddressed by ladies to Mrs. Dr. 
Amy M. Henry, who has charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be 
opened and answered by Mrs. Hen- 

ry or her chief assistant. 


Be sure and write to our Medical Department 
and describe your case if ruptured. Best truss 
and treatment on earth. Send letters and mail, 
express, or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., a 
etors. Send for free copy of ‘How to Get Plump 
and Rosy.” Mention department as below, Use 
only the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


58 to 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1l. 
No, 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
No. 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston, Mass, 
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Try a Dixon 


and you will 
buy a Dixon. 
, The most per- 
fect pencil for all 


pencil purposes. 


Dixon’s 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE , 


Pencils 


Sold everywhere. Send 16 cents 
for pencils worth double the mpney. 























A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes W alking and work easy. 
Thousands of letters like this; 

“ ‘Wrst HavEN, CONN., walle eat 1895. 
“I am wonderfully y improved. Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. le bef ore us: 
Brace— with falling womb, 
ns ali through abdomen, 
painful menstruation, consti- 
pation, poor circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. I cannot begin 
to say enough in praise or 
thanks for zoe Brace. All who 
—_. tten Braces here are 
pleased with them. The 
Eee ought to havea monu- 
ment < ial , him as a last- 
testimonia 
~ MRS. i. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace is 
not satisfactory. Send for full 
information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable to all women who stand or walk much. 


WRITERS WANTE 












todo copying at — 
Law Sofgine Lima, O. 


Washington’s Day. 





[ For a little boy.] 
Oh, how the world remembers ! 
It is many and many a day 
Since the patriot, George Washington, 
Grew old and passed away. 


And yet to-day we are keeping 
In memory of his birth, 

And his deeds of truth and valor 
Are told by every hearth. 


How he fought for independence 
All little schoolboys know ; 

And why he signed the declaration 
A hundred years ago. 


To be as great as Washington 
I could not if I would ; 

But I’ve made up my mind that I 
Will try to be as good. 


——_—_—_+2-—__—_ 


Achievement. 





‘Trust in thine own untried capacity, 
ing | As thou wouldst trust in God himself. 


Thy soul 

Is but one emanation from the whole. 

Thou dost not dream what forces lie in 

thee. 

Vast and unfathomed as the grandest sea, 

Thy silent mind o’er diamond caves may 

roll, 

Go seek them—but let pilot will control 

Those passions which thy favoring winds 
can be. 

No man shall place a limit in thy strength; 





Such triumph as no mortal ever gained, 


May yet be thine if thou wilt but believe 
In thy Creator and thyself. At length 
Some feet will tread all heights now un- 
attained— 
Why not thine own? Presson; achieve ! 
achieve ! 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
——~+2-—__—_ 


Russia’s Great Canal. 





The London Times gives an interesting 
account of the great canal, 1,080 miles 
long, between the Baltic and the Black 
sea, which is to be begun next spring, as 
the surveys are nearly finished. 

The new waterway is te be 217 feet 
wide at the top, 117 feet at the bottom, 
with a depth of 28} feet, which will en- 
able the largest war vessels to pass 
through. The canal begins at Riga and 
follows the course of the river Duna as 
far as Dunaburg. Here the great excava- 
tions will begin which will cross the 
watershed and connect the canal with 
Lepel on the Beresina. That river will 
be utilized as far as its junction with the 
Dnieper, when the latter will be followed 
to its mouth. Of the total length of the 
canal 875 miles will be in canalized 
rivers, leaving only 125 miles to be dug. 

The canal is to beso strongly built that 
it will allow vessels to steam six knots 
an hour. At that speed, seeing that the 
canal is to be lighted throughout by 
electricity, the whole journey will only 
take 144 hours, or say a week. The cost 
is put at £20,000,000, and the time four 
years. 





A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free, 


DISORDERS of the 
Kidneys and Bladder 
cause BRIGHT’S DIS. 
EASE, RHEUMATISM, 
GRAVEL, PAIN IN THE 
BACK, FEMALE Com. 
PLAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS, DROPsy, 
etc. For these dis- 
eases &, POSITIVE SPE- 
CIFIC CURE is found 

ARO ae pr a new aenieal 

scovery, the won 

Mrs. James Young, Kent, O. derful Kava-Kava 
SHRUvB, called by botanists, the piper methysticum, 
from the Ganges river, East India. It has the ex- 
traordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid vrei, Lithates, etc., which cause the dis- 
eased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D.C., 
testifies in the Christian ‘Advocate, that it com: 
pletely cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease 
of many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of 
Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava- 
Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years’ standing. any ladies, in- 
giudiog Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and 

Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may ju - of 4 value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 








SCHOOL YOURSEL Our plan will make 
4s youindependent. We 

furnish you our line of staple, year round sellers. 
You pay when sold. Work spare time. _ Full partic- 


ulars forstamp. 


D.T. Graham, St. Louis, Mo. 


A WOrMAN 


¥ can buy a WORLD'S WASHEK 
on trial and no money paid until it 
i is perfectly satisfactory. Washes easy. 
- Clothes clean, sweet and white as snow. 
a on useit. I pay freight. Circulars free. 
E. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, Ill. 
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TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price. 





“A SNAP SHOT.” 


Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx Szrtss. 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasure. 





™ You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 


practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. 


These leaflets are de- 


voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 


and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. 


Each 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Seriss is to provide profitable work for 


Until further notice Busy 
WORK SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
this year. Do yousee the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. 


Thous- 


ands are using them with great success. 
Postpaid $1.20. 

‘SPECIAL. 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 





address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


when renewing your subscription. 


Address 
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Washington’s Birthday. 





Blessed with genius, a gift so rare, 
That none with him could then compare, 
Destined in the realm of fate— 
A mind organic, high estate. 
To be a Washington. 


Behold the splendors of that night! 
Grand Borealis shineth bright, 

In colors red, and white, and blue, 
Blending, mingling heavenly hue, 
As God and Man and Son. 


If character’s a gift supreme, 
Divine is man, divine my theme, 
Divine is God, divine the Son, 
A blending, mingling into one, 
God’s gifts to Washington. 
—Emerson. 





is 
A Little Boy’s Hatchet Story. 





When the great and good George Wash- 
ington 
Was a little boy like me, 
He took his little hatchet 
And chopped down a cherry tree. 


And when his papa called him, 
He then began to cry, 

“T did it, oh, I did it ; 
I cannot tell a lie!’’ 

His papa didn’t scold at all, 
But said, ‘‘ You noble youth, 

I’d gladly lose ten cherry trees 
To have you tell the truth!”’ 


But I myself am not quite clear ; 
For if I took my hatchet 

And chopped my papa’s cherry tree, 
Oh, wouldn’t I just catch it ! 


——_—_—_—_+ ae 
Dick’s Valentine. 





A valentine for little Dick! 

What can it be about? 

He takes it from the7postman’s hand, 
With joyous, ringing shout, 

And up the stairs to mamma’s room, 
With steps so light and fleet, 

With panting breath and nodding curls, 
He climbs on restless feet. 


Mamma beholds the dainty note 

With wonder and surprise ! 

But is there not a little laugh 

Of mischief in her eyes? 

“Who sent it, mamma? Read it quick ! 
What does the writing say ? 

I didn’t think St. Valentine 

Would ’member me to-day !” 


So mamma reads: ‘‘I send my love 

To a little boy named Dick, 

And should he guess who I may be, 
He’ll give me a kiss so quick !”’ 

Then Dicky boy,he thought and thought, 
And wondered ‘‘ who can be 

The buful vallytine which came 

To a little chap like me?” 


But if we chance to learn the truth 
From mamma’s roguish eyes, 

We won’t tell Dick, dear little boy, 
And spoil his sweet surprise. 

We’ll keep your secret safe, mamma, 
But how Dick’s eyes would shine 

If he only guessed how near he is 
To his own true valentine ! 


fyi! 


















































ONE WOMAN TELLS ANOTHER 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


(THERE ARE OVER 3,000 SUCCESSFUL WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN AMERICA). 
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Mr. T. A. Slocum, the world’s most famous Medico- 
Chemist, was called upon recently in his Laboratory, 
by a large party of Progressive Women Physicians 
and Students, who were desirous of seeing for them- 
selves something of his wonderful work. 

They were most cordially received by the genial 
chemist, who, in addressing his visitors, among 
other interesting things said :— 

“T feel honored and very much flattered by your 


‘| presence, and I assure you that I shall be more than 


pleased to afford you every opportunity for fully 
satisfying yourselves as to the real.value and ex- 
traordinary merits of my several New Discoveries. 
*“Devoting asI do my entire time and my best 
energies to Scientific work along Medical and 
Chemical lines, I must depend largely upon others 
to give publicity to my many New Discoveries in 
Medicine and Chemistry, I shall talk to you unreser- 
vedly,in the hope and belief that you will be the means 
of directing many sufferers to us for relief and’cure,- 
“Here you see about you many things in the way 
of chemical apparatus and laboratory necessities 
that are doubtless new and strange to you. But these 
articles are, I assure you, indispensable to those who 
delve into the mysteries of Modern Science. By 
their aid we are enabled to see and understand many 
things which would otherwise be far beyond the 
scope of human vision. 

“The Microscope is to us the greatest aid in our 
Scientific work. It enables us to critically examine 





—Mary D. Brine. 





all the tissues of the human body, both in health 
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and disease. If we did not study the various tissues 
and organs in health, we would not be able to re- 
place or restore the lost elements or waste material 
incident to such disease. 

‘“‘We study the Blood, the Bones, the Muscles and 
all the important Internal Organs of the body sep- 
arately and collectively. 

“Tf we find the Blood lacking in certain elements 
that should exist in that important life-sustaining 
fluid, we prepare our remedy so that it will supply 
the missing elements and make the blood pure and 
healthy. 

“Ifthe Bones are brittle and ‘ricketty’ they are 
deficient in phosphates which must be supplied by 
means of modern medication. 

“We have studied the Lungs more carefully, per- 
haps, than any other part of the human organism. 
We know their chemical and pathological composi- 
tion thoroughly both in health and disease, We 
know exactly what changes take place in Consump- 
tion: what elements are lost in the destruction of the 
lung tissue and we have studied tubercle bacillus, the 
cause of such loss, until we know that we can destroy 
it by the administration of our own Newly Discover- 
ed Remedies, 

“Therefore when we say we can and do cure Con- 
sumption and other Wasting diseases, we speak ad- 
visedly and are supported in our assertions by the 
testimonials of thousands of grateful patients in all 
sections of this country whom we have cured during 
the past few years. 
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A scene in The Slocum Laboratory, New York: The discoverer demonstrating to Women Students the Value 
and Wonderful Curative Powers of his New Discoveries.—Sketched for the Normal Instructor. 
Norr.—All readers of the Normal Instructor, anxious regarding the health of themselves, relatives or friends, 
can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries, with complete directions, by send- 

ing full address to Dr. Slocum’s Laboratory, 98 Pine Street, New York City. 


AMERICAS’ MOST SKILFUL SPECIALIST, 


“By our new method we not only remove the Cause 
in Treating Consumption but we also re-supply the 
lost tissues and restore the lungs to their normal 
strength and vigor thereby not only curing the ‘dis. 
ease but also insuring the sufferer against the recur- 
rent attacks of the dread malady. 

“Our remedies quickly allay chest pains, stop the 
distressing cough, fill the arteries and veins with 
pure blood, supply the lungs with the necessary 
oxygen and the whole body with the heat-making 
carbo-hydrates upon which the warmth, vim and 
vitality of the whole body so much depend. 

“Our remedies are both Food and Medicine— 
nourishing and strengt hening—and at the same time 
eliminating disease germs and re-supplying such 
lost elements as are absolutely necessary to the 
restoration and maintenance ofa condition of perfect 
health in Consumption and all cther wasting diseases, 

“To show our faith in our remedies, and as an 
evidence of our ability to cure Consumption and all 
bronchial, throat, lung and chest: troubles; stubborn 
coughs, catarrhal affections; scrofula, general de- 
cline and weakness, loss of flesh, and all wasting 
conditions ; we will cheerfully send 3 bottles of our 
Newly Discovered Remedies, with complete instruc- 
tions to all who write orcall for them. There is no 
charge for medicine or correspondence advice, 

Simply address to T. A Slocum, M. C., 98 Pine 
street, New York giving full address.” 

Please tell the Doctor when writing, that you read 
this generous offer in NozMaL INsTBUCTOR, 
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The Franktin Fine Flour of 
the Entire Wheat. 


Superior te Graham 
Flour or Wheat Meal. 


It does not contain the— 
outer husk of the wheat } 
kernel, or coarse flakes 
of bran. ' 

The Franklin Mills Fine } 
Flour of the Entire Wheat } 
is EASY of DIGESTION. 


8. N. BRAYTON, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., writes 
“I have found Franklin Mills Entire Wh } 
Flour superior to Graham, and much better 
adapted to the wants of thesystem. The bread 
S) is light and sweet, and I can recommend itas 
4 superior to any flour we have ever used,” 
























If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his name and your order—we see 
that you are sappuled, 
See that the Flour delivered bears our 
label;avoid substitutes. Send for Booklet. 
The genuine made only by the ‘ 
Franklin ‘Mills Co. Lockport,N.Y. p& 



















ror Corns, Bunions, pat 
Callouses, Warts. 


ALL DEALERS, 
FOWLER MEDICINE CO., 
Box 402, Rochester, N. Y. 











ABOUT Famcist.ic 
ine, two of 


L. B. SILVER 00.,Ctevetanas 0+ | 











AND CHAIN 3s 
By Selling 50 Pounds & 
aker’s Teas, etc., G 
among your friends. This 
valuable watch has Wal- 
tham or Elgin works, and 
comes in Ladies’ or Gents’ size; : 
sell 200 Ibs. for highest-erede 
Bicycle; 75 lbs. for Boys’ or Girls’ 
src €; 15 lbs. for a Rifle; 30 lbs. for a 
Shot-Gun; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp, 
Mandolin, Violin or Guitar, or Silver 


Watch. ess Free. Send for Cata. 
.. W. G. BAKER (Dept.70), Springfield, Mass. 














NEW IMPROVED 
:°@, Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
EBD) with or without Face Steaming Attachment, 


‘4 j (protected by patent.) Hot Air, Vapor, Medica- 
DS ted or Tarkich Baths at home. es neeqest 
{ 


forits curative rties and general bathing 
Enti: eee tes the system.Cures 





a Skin, 

~- \ dney Diseases. Reduces surplus flesh. Beauti- 
ies the complexion.Size 39x 1lin.folded ;weight 

Ibs. Itis not a cloak orsack buta e- ~4 


age galvanized frame. Descriptive Book Free. LA 
jeri anted, P . MOLLENKOPP & McCREARY, Toledo, Ohio 


A WHY PAY MONEY reat 











NOT COST YOU ONE secure 
60: GOLD laid Carbon DIAMOND 
‘ re illustrated. Similar 
Ze 
Gr, 
poe) 





A Very Busy Man. 





It is said that a friend once asked an 
aged man what caused him so often to 
complain of pain and weariness in the 
evening. 

‘‘Alas !’’ said he, ‘‘I have every day so 
much to do; for I have two falcons to 
tame, two hares to keep from running 
away, two hawks to manage, a serpent to 
confine, a lion to chain, and a sick man 
to tend and wait upon.”’ 

‘“‘Why, you must be joking.’ said his 
friend; “surely no man can have all 
these things to do at once.” 

“Indeed, I am not joking,’’ said the 
old man ; ‘‘but what I have told you is 
the sad and sober truth ; for the two fal- 


$ | cons are my two eyes, which I must dil- 


igently guard, lest something should 
please them which may be hurtful to my 
salvation ; the two hares are my feet, 
which I must hold back lest they should 
run after evil objects, and walk in the 


$| ways of sin ; the two hawks are my two 
@| hands, which I must train and keep to 


work in order that I may be able to pro- 
vide for myself and for my brethren who 
are in need; the serpent is my tongue, 
which I must always keep in with a bri- 
dle, lest it should speak anything un- 
seemly ; the lion is my heart, with which 
I have to maintain a continual fight in 
order that vanity and pride may not fill 
it, but that the grace of God may dwell 
and work there; the sick man is my 
whole body, which is always needing my 
watchfulness and care. All this daily 
wears out my strength.’”’-—British Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 





+o 

An old farmer out west, living on the 
line of one of the recent railroad surveys, 
and who is the owner of a barn of large 
dimensions, with huge swinging doors 
on both sides, observed a posse of sur- 
veyors busily driving a row of stakes 
through his premises, which extended to 
the very center of his big barn. Saun- 
tering leisurely toward the trespassers, 
with an air savoring somewhat of indig- 
nation, he addressed the leader of the 
gang as follows: ‘‘Layin’ eout another 
railroad ?”’ ; 

“Surveying for one,’’ was the reply. 

“Goin’ through my barn ?” 

‘Don’t see how we can avoid it.” 

‘‘Well now, mister,’’ said the farmer, 
“T calkerlate I’ve got sumthin’ tew say 
*bout that. I want you tew understan’ 
that I’ve got sumthin else tew dew be- 
side runnin’ out tew open and shet the 
doors every time a train wants tew go 
threw.” 


Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,” with or with- 
out the knowledge of the patient. Address, 

DR. J. W. HAINES, No. 439 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 











Ours is the most Complete] yor"wiaw 5 
Department Nursery in the] eran veee. § 
United States. fo 8 treet 








rates. Try us, can refer you to customers in every state and territory in 
the Union. Forty-three years of square dealing has made us patrons 
and friends far and near. Have hundreds of carloads of. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants. 4. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, tinge Wy yo | Trees, Etc. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. OU CATALOGUE, an elegant 
book — size, profusely illustrated tells itall, FIRE. Send for it today and see what values 
we give for a little money. Last chanceas this will not appear again. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 
1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


-Wuste for the School: 
“erry Melodies.’’ 


(Worps AND Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We havearranged for a large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 





Box 89, PAINESVILLE, O. 





follows: Single copy 15 cents. 

One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra. 
Two 74 = M: - » 9. 65 6 96 a6 ‘cc 
Three * - - - - 8.85 - See 
Four ‘ - - 5.00 . ma. 


TEACHERS IIIPROVETIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU sii: 
Symptoms? 
pitation 


Fluttering, Pal , or Skipping Beats (always due to weak or diseased heart); 

Shortness of Breath from going up stairs ae etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 

or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder bla le; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 

Hungry or Weak Spells ; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep; 

g, Nightmare; Cho! ing Sensation in Throat ; ote gang Feeling in 
hest; Cold Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on Left 

Side; Dropsy; Swelling of the Feet or 

—— of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 

den deaths rarely result from other causes. 
Every day you read or hear of some one dropping dead. 
, Statistics fully prove that one person out of every 


= WEAK orDISEASED 
E HEART. 


Three fourths of the penne thus afflicted are not aware of 

? | € the fact, and thousands-of deaths annually occur of persons 

~ who have been wieagtally treated for troubles of the 

Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 

almost certain to become affected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 

Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 

* disease. They are worth their weight in — to every sufferer, and 
a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 


A Grand Offer! Medicine Sent Free! 


To satisfy the doubtful and convince the skeptical, I will send a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, post- 
paid, absolutely free of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentioned symptoms. Every sufferer 
should send their name and post-office address at once, for prompt action is n where the heart is in any 
way affected. Enclose stamp for postage. Address, Dr. Rus IN ALBRO, Box 9. » Augusta, Maine. 


has lightened the heart of many a 
Ameteur Theatricals OUR PLA deserving man. If honest we will 
NEw CATALOGUE FREE. furnish our staple, year round sellers. Pay when 


° sold. No fakes, full parti . 
DeWitt, Rose St., New York nD. tr. GRAMAM. St Reais, Mo. 
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Nearly 200,000 Teachers 


have purchased Craig’s Question Book. Most of them have paid $1.64 for it. Any teacher can now get it 
ae from us, together with Norma. Instructor one year, for only 98 cents. A word to the,wiseshould be sufficent ! 
Order at once! The offer is extended to April Ist! Address the publishers of this paper. 
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Do Everything Well. 





Every-boy wants to excell in something. 
But boys and'men alike do not always 
remember that no one thing stands alone. 
He who means to do well in one thing 
must have the habit of doing well. You 
cannot slight everything else and succeed 
in one chosen game, or one, particular 
study. Aim at perfection. The advice 
of the teacher which is here given is 
worthy of careful attention. 

A young student whom we know was 
very ambitious to gain a certain rank in 
his class which would entitle him toa 
scholarship ; if he gained the scholarship 
he could go on with his course. A well- 
known professor was interested in the 
lad’s success. He instructed him ina 
part of his studies and found him a very 
bright student ; so he thought it possible 
for him to gain his purpose, though it 
meant perfect marks for him, in every- 
thing, fora whole year. ° 

“Nobody gets perfect marks in every- 


” thing,” the boy objected. 


“That is nothing to the point,” said 
the teacher. ‘You are perfect in my 
recitations; do as well in the others. 
But I notice that you write poorly. Now 
begin there. Whenever you form a 
word, either with pen or tongue, do it 
plainly so that there will be no mistake. 
This will help you to think clearly and 
to speak accurately. Let your whole 
mind be given to the least thing you do 
while you are about it. Form the habit 
of excellence.”’ 

The student went resolutely to work 
and before the year was far on its way, 
was the leader in his class; he gained 
his scholarship, and more than that, he 
acquired character that has since won 
him a shining success.— Young People’s 
Weekly. 





Po 
Girls Wanted. 





It was only the other day that I heard 
a worried mother say : ‘‘Oh, dear! I do 
wish that girls would be girls again !”’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked. 

‘‘Well,’’ she replied, ‘‘it does seem to 
me that so many of our girls nowadays 
are rather boyish and mannish, and it is 
bad enough to have to put up with the 
‘new woman,’ without having any ‘new 
girls’ with all of their scorn of some of 
the things that give to girlhood its great- 
est charm. My daughters act as if the 
ordinary duties of home life, such as 
sweeping and dusting and washing dishes, 
and making home neat and clean and 
sweet, were beneath the notice of a ‘pro- 
gressive’ girl, and that it is ‘narrowing,’ 
to engage in occupations of that kind. 
Not one of them has any desire to become 
a good housewife, and they think it mere 
narrowing drudgery to perform the house- 
hold tasks that must be performed by 
some one if the house is to be made a 
neat, clean, attractive,.and restful place 
for their father and brothers. Don’t you 


think that too many girls have that 
feeling ?”” 

“Tam afraid so.” 

“Well, now the other day I met a 


company of ‘progressive’ girls out on 
their ‘bikes,’ as they call them,and every 
girl had a boy’s cap on the back of her 
head, and several of them wore trousers 
and mannish looking jackets, and men’s 
collars and neck-ties, and they were 
wheeling along at a neck-breaking pace, 
trying to make ‘a record’ for the ‘bike 
club’ of which they were members. Of 
course there was no harm in it, and I 
suppose that Iam very ‘narrow’ and ‘old- 
fashioned,’ but I watched them out of 
sight with a distinct pain in my heart, 
and a longing for the old-fashioned, quiet, 
modest, and womanly girl, who was will- 
ing to relegate boys’ clothing and boys’ 
mannérs to boys. I’m behind the age, 
am I not?” 

“Oh, they do say so. The ‘modern’ girl 
does not hesitate to say things of that 
sort to her parents. Respect for her 
elders, has, in many cases, taken flight 
along with the girl’s modesty. She does 
not hesitate to set her father and mother 
right a dozen times aday. I heard a 
girl tell her father the other day that he 
was not ‘up-to-date,’ because he said that 
it hurt him to have her do a great many 
things that she did. He said, asI often 
say, that he longed to seea generation of 
real girls again.”’ 

A good many of us have that feeling. 
We would like to seea generation of real, 
modest, womanly girls who have no de- 
sire to ape boys in dress or manners. We 
would like to see a generation of girls 
who would feel that in all this ‘‘progres- 
sive’ age there is no crowna woman can 
wear more honorable and beautiful than 
the crown of a pure, modest and noble 
womanhood, spent in discharging the 
ordinary, humble duties of home life. 
When we hear young girls and young 
women talking about the “limited 


like quoting this verse for their profit. 
They talk about a woman’s sphere, 
As though it had a limit ; 
There’s nota place in earth or Heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper’d yes or no, 
There’s not a life, or death or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it. 
—Our Young People. 
——_——_—_~o——___—_. 
Molasses as a Fuel. 





proved unsalable at any paying price. 


ities forbade it. 


which the juice has been extracted. 
This, when put into the fire, burns with 
a strong heat. Itscoal value is greater 
than its value for any other use, and over 
a hundred thousand tons were so used 
last year.— William George Jordan in Oc- 
tober Ladies’ Home Journal. 
+ 
Between the great things we cannot 
do and the small things we will not do, 
the danger is that we shall do nothing. 





—Adolphe Monod. 


sphere’’ of the old-fashioned girl, we feel | — 


The lower grades of molasses have * 


Many Leuisiana planters dumped mo-| % 
lasses into the bayous until the author-| # 
It is now used as a| & 
fuel, being sprinkled by a machine over . 
the bagasse, or the surgar-cane from | # 


and ¢ 
as highly beneficial to throat, stomach 
pt of 5 cents. 


59-61 WEST AVE., 


Gen-Pep-Ko Diamonds 


Diamond Shaped BREATH PERFUME PELLETS that contain gentian. in, kola, 
d charcoal, scientifically compounded and PERFUMED, vod 5 a phe 


Endo by eminent physicians 


and merves. All druggists. Sample package by mail on 


THE DIAMONDS Co., 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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DINNER SET No. 67. 
With $18.00 Worth. 


STRICTLY PURE, HONEST GOODS. 
Special Inducements 


We will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page illustrated Premium List with 


Price-List. 


and EARN Dinnet Sets, Watches, Ladies’ 43 
Waterproofs, Sewing Machines, Bicycles 
and Hundreds of other Premiums by devot- @ 
.. ing a few hours’ work selling our Coffee, Tea, © 
© Spices, Baking Powder, Complexion Soap, Fat 


WE PAY FREIGHT und allow time to deliver goods bef 
paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, Extracts, etc. os 3 
We IMPORT our goods and sell direct to § ees 
consumer with one small profit. £83 
ao 
POS 
for 1898. EE 
or . BE 
eee 
‘ore 753 


CAN OBTAIN 


Te. 


Tnlaid Velve' 








MAULE’S 


sent postpaid 


My 1898 catalogue is 
seed book of the year. : 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates, Mailed free @ 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898 <3 


WM. HENRY MAULE, a academe St. 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 8 
choicest of the ’97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. # 


ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 
AURORA—White flaked bright orange = 
CAPTIVATION—Rich ros 


One Packet 


purple. A be: ofeach 


COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN—White margined pink. 24, 
CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 3 
ay Sea ee carmine scarlet. Best self color. (3) 
GRAY FRIAR—Watered pom on white. Exquisite. 5 
= ieTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. a 

DO—Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy. e* 
RAMON A—Cream white, splashed pale pink. o. 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
the New Dwarf Sweet Pea extra, if you mention where yousaw @ 
thisadv. 11 packets in all ‘ 


for only TEN 2c. Stamps : 


ronounced by ail the brightest and best & 
t contains everything good, old or new, 





Phitadetphia, a 





rate. 


‘THE ODELL 
: TYPEWRITER, 


© Easy to Buy. Easy to Learn. 
£ Eesy to Ope 





& 35,000 in use. It does as good work asany * 
$100 Machine, and it ® 


Costs but $20.00. 


It is fully guaranteed for one year, 


® Youcan learn to operate the Odell in ten ® 
minutes, and the beginner becomes an expert @ 

in ten days’ practice. B 
MAKE BIG & 

&?AGENT MONEY. & 
Catalogue and samples free. Address 

THE ODELL TYPEWRITER, oS 

237 Broadway, New York. = 
$RELEPLESEPRERGSRESHHSHSHS 





J AGENTS scenes rinater, eve PERFUMES 


Take your choice. Credit given. 
Profits and Finest Premiums, Sitverware, ete. 4 
Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17, Station L,New York 


Occult, Medical and Scientific. 
B 0 Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 
HUNTER PUB. CO., Holyoke, Mass, 








& | every one. 


<~ | competent instructors. 
<~, | sparetime only. Three courses, 


oP Uf 
wy , An opportunity to better your ip 
6 | condition and prospects. Stu- g 

6 | dents and graduates everywhere. @ 
gp | Syears of success. Full particu. \ 
>, | lars free. Sprague Correspondence \ 
Se School of Law, 178 Tcl. Bl g., Detroit 





STUDY LAW AT HOME 4 


Instruction_ by mail, adapted a 4 
Methods approved . 
leading educators, Experiqnesd an 

ak es 















preparatory, business, ccilege. “/ 







A Palm Cheap ry P adens are 
considered the rich man’s 
plant, but for only 25c we will 
send postpaid to any address, 
a fine little plant from two 
inch pot and a copy of our 
new Spring catalogue of trees 
and plants. Established 1869. 
Over 150 acres. Address 


The Geo.A.Sweet Nur. Co., 
Box 1937, Dansville, N. Y. 


BUGGIES, (i=. 


Phetons, 
9 wt on 
Ps Harsess and Saddles shipped C. O. 
AID gees anywhere to anyone with 
= privilege to examine at low- 
ost wholesale prices. Guar- 
ti 

























mec 
CasH A ee 158 W. Van Buren St, B S13 cute. ago 





A new large beautiful maga- 
zine for smallchildren. Full 


of nice pictures. Bright and 


& sparkling. $layear. Sent 
y A YEAR FREE free for a year for two 
subscribers. 


Liberal pa 
to young people to act as agents. A 7-year-old girl took 
13 subs.in 1 day. Send name and friends’ for sample. 


8. E. CASSINO, 81 Pope Building, Boston, | Mass. 


THE LIQUOR HABIT Os [Ty 
(ALCOHOLISM) 
1S A DISEASE AND CURABLE. 
atients received at my residence. ome- 


life, non-restraint and individual treatment. 








G. H. MCMICHAEL, M. D, 76 W. Tupper St., Buffalo,N.Y 
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A Newsboy’s Gratitude. Taking a quarter from my pocket, I| with the bat, and that he called him a A Slight Mistake. 1 
laid it on the boy’scoin and pushed them | coward, and for that reason he was ob- 
; across the table. liged to fight him. A good story is told in Boston, located 
A writer in the New York Recorder| ‘Is them for me?” said the boy with} The teacher punished both of the boys. | in one of the three great hotels which are 
tells the story of a newsboy who, months | his mouth full of pie, ‘Am I to have |The little talk he gave at that time made | visible from Copley Square. In one of 
after he had eaten a Christmas supper, | all that?’ such an impression on the minds of some | these houses resides an estimable lady, 
insisted on paying the kind journalist) ‘‘Yes; this is Christmas night, you |that they have never since forgotten it.| who is the owner of a fine dog named I 
who provided it. On Christmas night an | know.’’ The remembrance of what he said has| «pyke,” p 
* old-time newspaper writer stepped into| ‘Yes, I remember; but I had no| enabled them, in many instances,to con-| For a while, the lady had resided in I 
acheap restaurant in Park Row for a| money for my lodging, so I didn’t get| trol their temper. one house and had taken her meals at c 
cup of hot coffee. As he took his seat at | any of the dinner down atthe Newsboys’ | The teacher said: ‘Boys, the man or'| another, and also had the food for the r 
one of the small tables, a ragged little | Lodging House. Thank you, mister. | boy who can hear another call him cow-| dog sent from the second house. One . 
boy planted himself on the stool opposite: | You is good ter me.” ard without getting mad or fighting, is day, she sent a message to the second t 
There was a wolfish glare in the boy’s Months passed. One day a boy stopped | much braver than the one who resents| house to “send Duke’s dinner over.” r 
eyes as he fumbled a nickel and said, | me near Brooklyn Bridge. ‘“‘Say,mister,” | it. It requires more courage to control | Quite a time elapsed, and the lady was 
“‘ A plate of beans.” said he, ‘‘Iowe youa quarter. Here it | one’s self than to strike -another. Sup-/ fast approaching the limit of her patience, ii 
Isipped my coffee and watched the| is.” pose when you start home this afternoon when the door was opened in a stately 8 
boy ravenously devour the béans.| Recognizing my Christmas guest, I| you were to meet a-mad dog in the road.| manner, and the most magnificent of 0 
Whispering to the waiter, I told him to | gently refused the money, telling him | Would it be braver or wiser to stand in| waiters appeared, with immaculate shirt r 
bring a plate of corned beef, some bread | that he had better keep it. the road and snap at the dog, or to get | front, white gloves, glossy neckwear,and C 
and butter and a bowl of coffee for the} “No, you take it,” he persisted. “That|out of the way? If a mad boy strikes | 1 the other elements which go to make c 
boy. The little fellow. stared for a mo-|supper and the quarter you gave me/| you, you get mad and strike him, unless up the perfections of the ideal waiter. e 
ment and then began his meal. In a} brought me luck, and I have not been so | you get out of his way, which is by far} ‘This gorgeous creature entered the b 
few minutes the beef, beans, bread and hungry since. You was so good that|the better plan. Of course, the laws of | anartment with a bill of fare in his hand, 
coffee had disappeared, yet the boy’s| night, and I want you to take the|God and man allow people to protect! and asked ““What_his grace would be r 
appetite was not satisfied. quarter now, so as you can give some|their own lives; but there is no more pleased to order for dinner, and at what c 
“What kind of pie do you like?’ I/other boy a Christmas supper.” I took | foolish sight in the world than two boys | time he would wish to be served, and for v 
asked. the coin, and many a poor’ newsboy has| with their sleeves rolled up, each daring how many guests covers were to be laid.” n 
“‘ Most any kind; they’s all good,”’ re-| had a good dinner with it since. - the other to hit the first lick, unlessitbe|} The feelings of the gorgeous waiter in 
plied the boy. ’ iin: the boy who is always looking for some | may be better imagined than described P 
‘Bring him some mince and pumpkin one to call him a coward, ‘so he can have} when he learned that his services were g 
pie,” said I to the waiter. Brave Boys. a fight. How would a boy look with a| required only to the extent of selecting t! 
The boy gazed at the two pieces of pie card pinned to his coat, and on the card | »emnants of a chicken suitable for the ti 
in wonderment, then looked up shyly| Once at school two boys were called | this writing : ‘I am a brave boy ; if you dog. Bl 
and pushed his nickel toward me. up after recess to give an account of| call me a coward I will fight you.”’ Boys, h 
Pp P & goty ~—_-* 
“What's that for?” I asked. themselves for fighting on the play-|if you would be men genuinely brave tl 
“To pay for the spread; it’s all I’ve| ground. One of them said the other got | and courageous, learn to control your-| Every act rewards itself. m 
got.”’ mad at him for accidently hitting him | selves.’’—Sunday-School Visitor. —Emerson. Be 
: : Ww 
4 a a i GE ee oD Sa ES mDDLPLlODQDY DDO OS tk 
{ ) $ Y 
{ ( 
! = 5,000 YEARS! NOW WHY IS IT € : 
a b | a ‘ @ ni 
4 « 
( @ 
§ that after five thousand years of study and practice, physicians are still unable to cure such common ailments as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver and Kidney troubles, etc.? ( ‘ t 
2d Common sense convinces one that something must be wrong. Other branches of science, surgery, dentistry, etc., have achieved wonderful results, while medicine remains, to a great extent, ‘ 2 " 
4 an experiment. Thinking people are exclaiming, why all these injurious drugs? Why all these large bills and yet no cure? Surely the doctor ought to relieve me after his 5,000 years of profound Q) cu 
$) study. Can it be that he is still groping in the dark? Let us take an illustration :—Here is an ordinary headache, known to the doctor since Adam’s time, and yet what physician in Europe or g) ot 
? America can cure it? Now, if a physician, after all the knowledge his profession has acquired in five thousand years, can not cure a simple headache, how can he undertake to cure the more 4 co 
) serious disorders which afflict the human family. 3 a 
§ IN TWELVE MONTHS 3 ca 
¢ how much do YOU spend for medicines? In twelve months how much do YOU pay your doctor? $10.00, $20.00, $50.00, $100.00, yes $1000.00, AND YET NO CURE! 9 th 
> Now, will you keep right on spending such sums, or will you try, at NO RISK of money, a simple and most agreeable remedy, lasting for years, and BE CURED QUICKLY ? $8.00 or $5.00 you @ 
2) say, is around sum, but what do you pay a doctor for two or three visits? ° ) le 
ra It has been conclusively demonstrated in the hospitals of New York and London, as well as in large private practice, that most remarkable cures attend the application of Electro-Magnetism @ 
$) todiseased parts of the body. ¢ | th 
A It acts immediately upon the blood, nerves and tissues, producing more benefit in a few hours than the doctor has given in weeks or months. 9 tr 
( 2 re 
' DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE ELECTRIC BELTS. DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. g “i 
* ( 
{ Probably never since the invention —_ pr i rf » 
( of Belts and Supporters has so large a ae tap wy eg ot wi os 5 phy: Why pay from $1 to $2 for ( ‘ dr 
$ demand been created as now exists remedy § a bottle of hair lotion, which | Y 
( for Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt; over y for BACKACHE, TRS OP EMALE is soon used up, when for 2 
») ry: . A 4 INDIGESTION, HEADACH FEMALE : ») 
$ 53,000 people in the city of New York -the same money you can get ( 
are now wearing them daily; the EAKNESS, CONSTIPATION, STOMACH a lasting remedy? This , 
¢ remarkable cures bave been made in TROUBLE, SPINAL TROUBLE, LIVER *. brush ‘will kee yar hair 2 
¢ cases of MALE AND FEMALE WEAK- AND KIDNEY complaintoand that * gone’ | and scalp in perfectcondition for years ; it is aranteed to cure ga 
§ $3.00. — NESS, NERVOUS AND GENERAL sere in ey ore in reality the only health | NERVOUS AND BILIOUS HEADACHES and NEURALGIA in Q 
§; DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, INDIGESTION, BACK- styles and range in peices trom $1 for fine five to seven minutes; FALLING HAIR, BALDNESS, DAN- g 
$ ACHE, SPINAL TROUBLE, KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLES, \ Jean cloth to $3 for our best English Sateen DRUFF and diseases of the oe? The power can always be « 
$ CONSTIPATION, PARALYSIS, IMPAIRED CIRCULATION, Corset. The cut represents our Hish Hi tested by a silvered compass, which accompanies each brush. @ 
» LACK OF VIGOR and kindred ecoimpiaints; they are moderate feces tne tak an aad white: nt saat y @ de 
2) in price, being $3.00 for the Standard Belt ; $5.00 for the 66 power paid with Hose Supporters FREE on receipt ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL. § m 
») and $10.00 for the best 125 power Satin Belt ; they are comfort- Y of price $1.25 and 15c. for postage. g 
ry able $o wear and will positively not make sores on the body. ; ; After trying the brush six months if you do not find it to be as 5 
$ THE SAME GUARANTEE A SPECIAL OFFER. represented send it back and your money will be promptly re- Dy 
? Is given on the belt as on the brush ; wear it six months, if not| A fine sateen gored belt hosesupporter that retails for 50 cents | funded. 2 | 
¢ satisfactory return itand money will be promptly refunded. | will be given FREE to every purc rofapair of our corsets} Prices—No. 1 Brush, $1; No. 2 Brush, $1.50; No. 3 Brush, $2.00; 2 to 
« Twenty years’ experience has proven that the belts will cure 99 | from now to the tenth of March ; this special offer will be with-| No. 4 Brush, $2.50, and No. 5 Brush, $3; the quality isthe same ) 
4 persons out of every hundred. drawn on that date. in all; the price differs only according to the size and power. @ an 
( for 
§ We have other appliances for both ladies and gentlemen, such as Electric Insoles for cold feet, 50 cents a pair; Chest Protectors, $3; Improved Elastic Trusses, $3; Electric Plasters, 25 cents; ‘ q ( 
« Corn Salve, 25 cents; Flesh Brushes $3 ; Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; Safety Razors, $2. ) 
‘ OUR BOOK, THE “DOCTOR'S STORY,” a treatise on electro-magnetism, and also giving full information concerning all of our goods, sent FREE ON REQUEST. ' 
' - Any of our appliances will be sent postpaid on rececipt of the price and 15c. for postage, address, $ get 
GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 24, 842 Broadway, New York. ne’ 
ick Sales, Liberal P @g 7 
$ Agents Wanted at Once. sichsncr eseeY ta: 
STARA SAREE, SEMEL POMEL ILE 4 12 tee AS TT aE, led 
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Hunter’s Book on the 
Lungs. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


A little book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, 117 West 45th St., New York, 
gives all the latest discoveries and im- 
provements in the theory and treatment 
of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bronchitis 
Catarrh and Consumption are fully ex- 
plained, their differences shown, and 
their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung special- 
ist in America, having devoted his life, 
since 1851, to the special study and cure 
of Lung Complaints. He was the first 
physician to proclaim the local nature of 
Consumption and to prove that Bron- 
chitis, Asthma and Catarrhal Phthisis, 
endanger life solely by strangling the 
breathing power of the Lungs. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air 
cells of the lungs by inhalation. He 
was the father and founder of this treat- 
ment, the inventor of the first inhaling 
instrument ever employed in medical 
practice, and the discoverer of the only 
germicidal inhaiants which have proved 
their power to destroy the bacilli of 
tuberculosis in the lungs and cure com- 
sumption. In addition to applying 
healing and cleansing balms to the lungs 
three times a day by his inhaling instru- 
ments, he anoints the chest with anti- 
septic oils, which surround the body 
with a zone of medicated air, and charges 
the chamber in which the patient sleeps 
with purifying antiseptics, thus keeping 
up a healing action on the lungs day and 
night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No 
other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense and successfulr It is not 
sold as a nostrum, but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature and stage of 
the disease and condition of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s book contains many 
setters from-prominent people all over 
the country who have been successfully 
treated by him, and will be sent free to 
readers of the Normau Instructor inter- 
ested for themselves or friends by ad- 
dressing him 117 West 45th St., New 
York. 


Dr. 





+ 

“T want to see the lady of the house,” 
said the wandering gentleman. 

“I am she,” answered the lady. 

“Indeed! You look so happy and in- 
dependent that I hope you will excuse 
me taking you for the hired girl.” 

+ 

That was a sagacious German who went 
to the general delivery of the post-office 
and asked, ‘‘Ish dere some ledder here 
for me?” 

“No ; none here,’’ was the reply. 

“Vhell, dot is queer,” he continued, 
getting his head into the window. ‘My 
neighbor gets somedimes dree ledders in 
one day, and I gets none. I bays more 


taxes as he does, und I haf never got one 


Song of Three Singers. 





Wave and wind and willow tree 
Speak a speech that no man knoweth ; 
Tree that sigheth, wind that bloweth, 

Wave that floweth to the sea ; 

Wave and wind and willow tree. 


Peerless, perfect poets ye, 
Singing songs all songs excelling, 
Fine as crystal music dwelling 

In a welling fountain free ; 

Peerless, perfect poets three. 


Wind and wave and willow tree 
Know not aught of poet’s rhyming, 
Yet they make a silver chiming 

Sunward, climbing minstrelsy, 

Soother than all songs that be. 


Blows the wind it knows not why, 
Flows the wave it knows not whither, 
And the willow swayeth hither, 

Swayeth thither witlessly, 

Nothing knowing save to sigh. 

—Epworth Herald. 


——~e—___—__ 
Crossing the Bar. 





Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me ! 

And may there be no moaning of the 
a . 

When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 

Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crosi the bar. 
—Tennyson. 


————_+-+—_____. 


‘Uncle Sam’’ Got his 
Name. 


How 





The nickname “Uncle Sam” as applied 
to the United States government is said 
to have originated as,follows: Samuel 
Wilson, commonly called ‘‘Uncle Sam,” 
was a government inspector of beef and 
pork at Troy, N. Y., about 1812. A con- 
tractor, Elbert Anderson, purchased a 
quantity of provisions, and the barrels 
were marked “FE. A.,” Anderson’s 
initials, and ‘‘U. S.’’ for United States. 
The latter initials were not familiar to 
Wilson’s workmen, who inquired what 
they meant. A facetious fellow answered: 
“T don’t know, unless they mean ‘Uncle 
Sam.’” A vast amounf of property 
afterward passed through Wilson’s hands 
marked in the same manner, and he has 
often joked upon the extent of his pos- 
sessions. The joke spread through all 
the departments of the government, and 
before long the United States was 





ledder yet. How gomes dos dings?” 


popularly referred to as ‘‘Uncle Sam.” 


Memory’s Picture. 





Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 

The one of a dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 


Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
(Dark with the mistletoe) 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below. 


Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge. 


Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cow- 
slips 
Doth it seem to me the best. 
I once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep 
In the lap of that dim old forest 
He lieth in peace asleep. 


Light as the down on the thistle, 

Free as the winds that blow ; 
We roved there the beautiful summer 
The summers of long ago. 


But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the Autumn eves 

I made for my little brother 

A bed of yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in mute embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face. 


And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 


Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
The one of a dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 
—Alice Cary. 

————~~ poe 
The mathematical professor who put a 
piece of beefsteak on the bottom of a 
breakfast plate and passed it to a guest 
has a rival in Boston. He isa “‘wool- 
gathering turn of mind.” One day he 
entered a grocery store with his baby on 
one arm and a kerosene can in his hand, 
Setting the can down on the counter he 
said, gently : 
“‘Sit there a moment, dear,’’ and hold- 
ing the baby out to the dazed clerk he 
said: ‘‘A gallon of kerosene in this, 
please.” 





Beware of Ointments for Ca- 
tarrh that Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on pre- 
scriptions from reputable [ylang as the dam- 
age they will dois ten fold tothe good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 


$6: 1009 for distribu: CIRCULARS. Enclose 4c. 
WU. IVY Excaision Apv. » 218 Ww. 126 Bt, IN, © City, 
CURED. Large trial bottle free 
by mail. Letit speak for itself, 
,_§ § SHALL CHEMICAL CO., WEST PHILA., Pa 
Custom Shoes, Finest leather in the world. $1.25 
to agents, Welcome, Shoemaker, Burlington, Vt. 








Vertical Writer, pat. pen novelty Highly recom. 
ples 4c. Bergman Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 








Recitations and Readings bound in pa- 
pers mailed to any address for 35 cents in 
stamps. Address J. S. Ogilvie,60 Rose St., New York, 


Silver Wyandotte Eggs, 13 for $2. 
Cat, Free. F, W. Wells, 3 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
COMBINATION DIPPER. Seven useful articles in 


g one, Samples FREE, prepaid, to AGENTS, Other 
articles new and catchy. Write, postal will do, 
RUNDE «L MFY., CORNING, N. Ye 

f= A DOZEN NAPKINS FREE! 
i For one dime we will send and 

free 1 dozen Oriental Dota ie nteeen Vatiie tenes 
oe 
LADIE orders ! Cash pay. Money handed to 


ful designs, Six subscriptions and six dozen napkins for 50 
cents, Pa. 
Ww. every day. Send stamp for full particulars to 


















Work for you at home filling mail 


An HERALD, Beaver Springs, 
m. Barnhart, Mgr., Box 396, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


WE WANT YOUR NAME. 


Will then instruct you how to secure others and 
make $8.00 per 100. Enclose 10c. for our bargain bun- 
dle of 4 dozen Japanese Napkins, 100 rare collec- 
tions, latest catalogue, and instructions for the above 
included free. I.ImportTine Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


“THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, _ 
Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 


We desire intelligent agents to handle our por- 
traits. You can make money at our prices. A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our samples, 
which always attract attention. We agree to make 
you one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 
from a photo you may send us, All work guaran- 
teed. Send for price list of different kinds of work. 


Systematic Collections, 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 











At less than one-halfthe usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 
2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
ata te strong cloth covered case with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free, RE- 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC, 

Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W. Washington, D. ©, 
94 per month will be your profit if you sell 
$3 4 Hygienic Bath Cabinets per day. 

169 per month on profit on 2sales per day—one 

every five hours. Some agents sell 12a day, 
Lady teachers order 3 doz. ata time and only has 2 
hours spare time to sell. 
MONEY REFUNDED ifit fails on Rheumatism, 

Kidney or Ladies’ Troubles, 
“Only perfect one made.” Patent just allowed, 
Special price where we have no agents, 
HYGIENIC BATH CABINET CO., 
Nashville, Tenn, 


REWARD CARDS. Samples 
Sent Free to School Teachers. 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, etc, 








Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8c; 344 x54 12c; 4'¢x6'4 20c; 


5'4x7'% 30c; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 

New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards, 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., frec. 


All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., 


WARREN, PA. 
WORK FOR YOU. 


We Pay GOOD WAGES 


We teach you how to make 
French Crayon Portraits 
athome. Anyone can learn if they 
will try. After learning we will fur- 
nish you with work. A FINISHED 
LIFE SIZE CRAYON PORTRAIT FREE 
as a guide. Write quick for particulars. 


Ss, 
LABADIE ART CO., 32, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















. Send address on 
‘Postal Card aid we 
mail alot of G: ld i la- 
ted Jewelrytoselifor 
usamong friends W ben 
sold, you send our money and 
we mall you a stem-winding, 
Gold Piated Watch and Chain 
oryoumay keep haif the muney 
instead of awatch. by sending you 
agree to pay for cr return jewelrv 
ondemand, Write your name, M~., 
Miss or Mrs, or we cannotsend, Aa, 
Devt.156.N.X.T. 





Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall's Fami y Piils are the best. 





. Co, 
622 E. 116th St., New York, 











Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Oily 


ositively cured by 
jafers and Fould’s 


Skin. Kedness and all Facial blemishes 
ur ace Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion ld 
Arsenic Soap. wetere ream, 1; six Large boxes #5. Soap 50c. 
Address all mail oN. Y. 


orders to H, B. FOULD, 214 Sixth Ave. 


la by Druggists Everywhere. 
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LINENE “2"~ 


Se iccnmenien economical, made of fine 
~ cloth and finished 
alike on both sides. 
Reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both 


é Collars or five — 
of cuffs, 25c. »Send 6c. in stamps for le 
collar and pair of cuffs. Name and style. 
Reversisce Coitar Co., Dert. H, Boston. 
























WHITE HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses, 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants T5c to $4.00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
203 to 207 Adams Street, Chicago. 


) BOOKS. FREE 














In order to introduce our large 
page, 96-column fllustrated ~— and yy 
terature, into tens of thou- 
sands of homes shen tel xe not not already pr od we now make the 
—— special, limited extraordinary offer : 
rae eoanal only Sixteen Cents in postage stamps we will 
onl Good Literature vail Six Months, and to each sud- 
ecriber we will also ~s Free and post-paid, Twenty Valu- 
able Books, < 
The Widow Bedott Papers. B Whitcher. The book 
over which your grandmothers laughed on they cried. 
Tales of Adventure. A collection of graphic and thrilling stories 
of adventure on Jand and sea. 
A large collection of the most popular recitae 


in Away Lands, An illustrated book of 

travels, describing the peculiar life, babits, manners and customs 
of the people of —* countries, 

Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Young. The most popular book 
Of fairy stories ever written. 

Between Two Sins. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme, 
The Heir to Ashley. A Novel. By Mrs, Henry Wood, 
Valerie's Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Called Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway. 
Alice, the Fisher-Girl. A Novel. By Gyivenes Cobb, Jf 


My Fellow Laborer. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard, 
Doris’s Fortune. A Novel. By Florence Warden. 
The Ouban Heiress. A Novel. ad Mary Kyle Dalles, 
4 Marriage at Sea. A Novel. By W. A ag be 
Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon. 
The earned! the Holly Tree. A Novel. By Charlotte M. 
raem: 
7 Mise o or Mre.? a Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 
David Hunt. A Novel. By Mrs. Ann &. 8! 
The Lost Bank Note, A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
‘The above books are p hed in neat pamp form, many of 
them handsomely illustrated, cae they are printed from clear, 
> Se on gaod pape book contsins a com- 
, first-class novel or other cam by a well-known and eed 
| anwhy It is not a large number of novels or stories 
gether in one book, but twenty separate and distinct books, And 4 
agree to send to you—not one, or five, or ten, but the whole 
eplendid books absolutely free, by mail post-paid, "it you send us six- 
teen cents for a six months’ subscription to GOOD LITERATURE. 
Our regular price for these books |s five cents each, or one doliar 
for the set of twenty. In the catalogues of any of the popular 
“ Libraries” or “Series” you will find the same books listed 
at 25 cents each, But taking them at our own low price we 
actually give you, absolutely free, one dollar’s worth of splendid 
to induce you to become a trial subscriber to GOOD LITERA- 
TURE. This offer comes to you from one of-the leading publish- 
ing houses In the United States—a house that has been estab- 
lished over twenty years, and has a national reputation for 
honesty and reliability. It must not be compared with the fraud- 
ulent offers of irresponsible parties, We refer to the Mercantile 
Agencies and to all the Jeading newspapers as to our reliability. 
We guarantee perfect and entire satisfaction to every one who 
shall take advantage of this offer—miore than that, we guarantee 
St Seater on as aaleabema gy 
ly sa we 
and paper. Thisisa good only until 





tions in prose and verse. 
and Customs 





both books pyar) limited offer, 

May 1st, 1898 ; take advantage of it before that date, © For ae 
four centa we will send - — tions, with the twenty books 

free to each. Address UPTON, Publisher, 
23, 25 and. 27 City y fall Place, New York, . 





LD STAMPS WANTED 


larw, Pera» ones in quan- 
perhaps a fortune, collect- 


i —" Guide outfit. 
HARTZ & Bend 19 cents mks ater NEW rataime Gade out Y¥. 





Why Bess Waited. 





The earth was robed in white when Bess 
Sprang from her little cot, 

And, running to the window, stood 
As rooted to the spot. 


At breakfast time the child was found 
Still gazing at the snow, 

For all the world like some white bud 
That had forgot to blow. 


When told ’twas time to dress, and bid 
Her sleeping gown to doff, 
She said: ‘‘I’ze waiting for ze earf 
To take its nighty off.” 
—Mary Norton Bradford. 


——___~+@e—___—_—_ 
All the Children. 





I suppose if all the children 

Who have lived through the ages long, 
Were collected and inspected, 

They would make a wondrous throng. 
O, the babble of the Babel! 

O, the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and women 
Who are now and who have been— 
Every nation since creation 
That this world of ours has seen; 
And of all of them, not any 
But was once a baby small ; 
While of children, O how many, 
Have not grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet. 
And, indeed, I wonder whether, 
If we reckon every birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth. 


Who will wash their smiling faces ? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 

Who will dress them and caress them? 
Who. will darn their little socks? 

Where are arms enough to hold them? 
Hands to pat each shining head? 

Who will praise them? Who will scold 

them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children too, 

In all stages, of all ages, 

That our planet ever knew ; 

Little princes and princesses, 

Little beggars wan and faint— 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make, 
And the clatter of their chatter, 

And the things that they would break! 
O, the babble of the Babel! 

O, the flutter and the fuss! 

To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish off with us. 


~~ 
> > 





Intelligence and courtesy not always are 
combined : 
Often in a wooden house a golden room 


we find. 
—Longfellow. 





Worth Fifty Dollars. 

The Normal Course is especially adapted to 
teachers in the ungraded district schools and for 
those preparing toteach. A teacher may not al- 
low herself’ to stand ‘still or get rusty in any 
branch of learning. For this very reason the A. 
C. N. Course is very beneficial. The regular tui- 
tion fee is five dollars, but the benefit received 
from it, in my estimation, is at least worth fifty 
dollars. CELIA H. MUELLER, 

Harvester, Mo. 


Concise and to the Point. 

The work of the course is very concise and to 
the point. The letters on methods and other orig- 
inal work have opened new fields of thought and 
new methods of teaching which have been very 
helpful to me. CLAIR E. KREAMER, 

Fiedler, Pa. 


Remuneration Far Exceeds the Expenditure 
The Normal Course has been a very beneficial 
and pleasant course of study. Perhaps no part of 
the work is more instructive than the little leaf- 
lets devoted to methods in teaching the different 
branches. The remuneration far exceeds the ex- 
penditure. BERTHA B. RANDALL, 
Canterbury Depot, N, H. 


Treated in a Thorough Manner. 

The course of study which has occupied my 
time for several weeks is well adapted to those 
preparing to teach or those who feel that they 
have become rusty in the elementary branches. 
Every subject is treated in a thorough manner, 
and one who carefully studies these lessons will 
not fail to be greatly helped by them. 

LILLIAN B. RussELL, Moodus, Conn. 


Prepares Teachers for Better Positions. 

Any one studying the Normal Course for thir- 
teen weeks will gain more information than they 
would in attending schoo! the same length of 
time. The course prepares teachers for better 
positions and furnishes profitable employment 
for spare moments. E11za SHELTON, 

i Dorcey, Ky. 


Time and Money Saved. 

Having just finished my tenth week’s work of 
the A. C. N., I feel that I cannot say enough in 
behalf of this grand work. It proved a great 
help to me in my lastexamination. My grade 
was advanced at least ten percent. Both time 
and money are saved by pursuing such a course. 

Ipa S. LANNING, Hainesville, N. J. 


Just As Represented. 

I have gained much information from the let- 
ters on teaching the different subjects. It is just 
what itis represented to be and I will recom- 
mend it to my friends. H. W. Dickson, 

Atoka, Tenn. 


Highly Satisfactory. 

As a whole, the work is highly satisfactory and 
the company is to be congratulated for its energy 
and push in giving us such a noble system of 
home study. A. M. BARRON, 

Black Lick, Pa. 


Best Investment Made. 

I think the time and money spent in taking the 
A. C. N. course is the best investment a teacher 
can make. It will increase the usefulness of a 
teacher 100 per cent. 

Mrs. M. T. ALLISON, Milner. Ga. 


Much Pleased. 

Ihave been pursuing the Normal Course for 
ten weeks. My parents as well as myself are 
very much pleased with thecourse. Although 
teaching, I find that by a little self-denial of my 
own pleasure I can continue the work. The gen- 
eral lessons afford an excellent review of the 
common branches, while the original work sup- 
plies that need so much neglected, training 
the mind to think for itself and not to rely upon 
another’s thoughts. 





JESSIE SMITH, Masonville, Iowa. 


WITNESSES. 


Below we give expressions from a few who have 
taken the Mail Courses of the American Correspond- 
‘|ence Normal. It will pay you to read them and consid- 
er the matter. See description on page 5 of this issue. 


Never Regret the Time and Money Spent. 

It gives me great pleasure to recommend the 
American Correspondence Normal toany young 
lady or gentleman who desires to better her or 
his education. I know that those whotake a 
course from the A.C. N. and apply themselves 
diligently to study will never regret the time and 


money spent. Cuas. E, HEwITT, 
Grafton, N. Y. 
As Good as Attending a School. 


I would recommend the Normal Courses to all 
young people who have been obliged to leave 
school early in life and are at work at home, in 
the shop or factory. A few hours each day spent 
in study will give pleasure as well as profit, and 
by taking one or more courses they will receive 
as good an education as could be obtained by at. 
tending school for thé same length of time. 

MARTHA WoopMAN, Potter Hill, R. I. 


Similar to a Normal School. 

The Normal Course of the A. C. N. is very 
appropriately named, as the work required is 
very similar to that of any good Normal School. 
Young teachers or those preparing themselves 
for the great work of teaching will find the 
course very beneficial indeed. For those already 
well drilled in the elementary branches the Ad- 
vanced ‘Normal Course will be found more 
suitable. One who takes up the course in a 
thorough manner can not fail to receive great 


benefit from its study. D. E. Prrzer, 
Pittman, Fla. 
Keep Out of the Ruts. 


The articles sent with the lessons are of great 
value to a teacher, as they enable him to keep out 
of the ruts and to make asuccess of his profession. 

SusIE E. Pattie, Haymarket, Va. 


Methods Can Not be Surpassed. 

The letters on methods of teaching cannot be 
surpassed. If a thorough knowledge of all the 
subjects and topics treated be acquired, one may 
consider himself in possession of a liberal edu- 
cation, gained with small.expense. 

ALLIE KNELL, Pinto, Utah. 


Great Help in Preparing for Examination. 
Iam much pleased with your Normal Course. 
I find is a great help in preparing for examina- 
tion. The course of study is very thorough in all 
the branches, and the methods on teaching 
different subjects are excellent. 
FiLora Lunt, New Castle, Del. 


Best of its Kind. 

The American Correspondence Norma! is the 
best institution ever started of its kind. The 
subjects treated are taken upin a very interest- 
ing manner, and the hints, helps and suggestions 
are very helpful. The methods sent each week 
are deserving of careful study. -I have taken the 
Normal Course for ten weeks and feel well re- 
paid for the time and money spent. 

STELLA E. CLARK, Roxbury, Conn. 


Enjoyed Methods of Teaching. 

The Normal Course of instruction is suited to 
those who are unable to attend a regular Normal. 
I have especially enjoyed the methods of teach- 
ing the different subjects, and believe I have re- 
ceived ideas that will aid me in my future work. 

ELLA M. SCHRAEDER, Highland, Pa. 


The Letters are a School in Themselves. 

The Normal Course is planned systematically 
and plainly outlined. The letters on practical 
teaching are a school in themselves. They sur- 
pass the notes given to the pupils at our Normal 
Schools. I consider them indispensable. All 
interested teachers are anxious to understand 
the best methods for their work. These are to be 
found in the Normal Course. Such teachers also 
desire to broaden themselves intellectually. 
This the course does by creating a desire for 
knowledge, and an enthusiasm for the profession. 
I shall never regtet the time devoted to the work. 





ALMIRA H. LOKER, Acton, Mass. 
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FREE trintve: ciroviers of 
"Garment 


SS oo ee 


any jhtidren, Sen 


a i, r- 
4753 


arments guaran i.) 
ngon. A knowl 
is worth a fortune toany 


lady. Thousands of expert dressmakers owe 
their success to the Moody System. Agents Wanted. 
Moody & Co., P. O. Box 1863, Cincinnati, O. 


“Music Made Easy.” 


Band Instruments, Clarionets, Trum- 
pets, Drums, Fifes and all known instru- 
ments sold at lowest prices. Band cata- » 
logue, 400 illus. and sample parts “a 
band music free. Specify Catalogue . 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, rishisied ses 


29%. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$60.00 Per Month, 


Guaranteed educated and reliable anne Ya J 
ladies to secure members for New ay, gent 
ary Club. Exclusive territory given. ‘or par- 


tic address 
GEORGE F. CRAM, President 
9 Fulton St., New York City. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 

a prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 
Rend, fo for. sample free. W. T._TEMPLE 
0. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 


QUILT PATTERNS 

















book of 400 Quilt Pattern 
son eg BE ee for — hg 


Lieted creer order = 


onforde LADIES’ ART 
203 Pine ee, B71, 
he “Louis, M Mo. 


HEATING, STOVES 
sod sOiEs 


te: 34-32 Oa 
$19.00 








STEEL RANGES 
for after received, For full 
‘or ved. For 
ticulars ona for oar Lg sy ere CATALOGUE, A 


reliable, —Editor. ) 
SUPERFLUOUS | 11 aoe 


danger, no n_ apply’ x Physicians in: 
dorseit, (Send nd stamp for in for informatio > Sample me aL 
Ren OT oe none, Subn Neu Ver. 














NEW FAMILY RECORD. A beautiful picture 
in rich colors upon a back und of solid goid. Tre- 
mendous seller. ae elighted, sells at 50 cents. 
S006 free for 12c. a poses and adv 9 for 
50 for $5; 100 postpaid. HOME 
Arr PICTURE CO., NGhicaas, Ii. 


RED MOON. graphs of supply 0 = 4x6 photo- 


8 camp, the 
famous Cheyenne Chief who fought Custer on the 
Washita, 1 for 15cents or 2 for 25 cents silver. or 
stamps. F. J. McREYNOLDs, Hammon, O. T. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED ‘ex'sna’sioren 
e make an e 

Sona rconahens CRAYTO N SKIR4 &o.. 10., 

Auburn, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION 











of rare mineral 
Mwy from ~4 


; — Pane ons bob ves : nf Five co 
ions one od 
GEO. A. GASH, on Aare N.C. 





Watch Free to anyone selling 1 doz. boxes B. of- 
Rosebuds at 25c. each. Sample and premium list free. 
No cash required. G. F. Smit Co., Woodsboro, Mp. 











Dion Rat 

6 
= @ Best WATCH on EantH $1.48 
@ Out celebrated 20th Century Wat Am, movement, 
warranted 5 years, equal as to any 25 





Dollar arte. Nicke pag ben wind and stem set. 
price medal at World’s Expo- 

sition, Sjust 2 watch which sells anywhere for 

Age make big money by eelling it, One 

ae epee 19 in one 4 day. Will send watch 

free for exami: ress, and if found as 

ited, pay $1 “8 ee ress c ht 

whe don’t take. If money comes with order,watch 

will be Sent post paid, and you save 85 cts, express 

charges. 7, FRETER & CO., Dept. 45 Chicaga 











Forgetting. 





“T am sorry to see that you and Hal 
are not as good friends as you used to 
Tbe said George Hartwell’s father to the 
young lad one day. “Have you quar- 
reled ?”” 

“Not exactly, but he treated me in a 
mean, shabby way awhile ago, and we’ve 
never been as good friends since.” 

‘‘Wasn’t he sorry afterward? Did he 
never ask pardon? I thought Hal was 
unusually ready to acknowledge himself 
in fault !’’ 

“Oh, he said he was sorry and he did 
ask my pardon.”’ 

‘You surely did not refuse it ?”’ 

“Of course not, father, but then I can’t 
forget, you know!’ 

“The same old story, my son,” said 
the father gravely. ‘What is pardon 
worth that still keeps the offense in angry 
remembrance ?”’ 

“Well,” said George excusingly, not 
answering the question, but making an 
objection, ‘‘it is very hard to forget.” 

“So it may be, but that is no reason 
for not doing it. Are you going to be so 
weak and self-indulgent always, that you 
will not doa hard thing? For shame! 
‘It is the brave who first forget,’ says 
some wise man, ‘and noble foes that first 
unite.’ Here is your chance to be both 
brave and noble, George. I shall be dis- 


oral’ | appointed in you if you fail,’ and the 


father left his son with a new thought in 
his mind, which soon ripened into pur- 
pose of heart to ‘‘forgive and forget.”’ 
People talk of ‘‘making up one’s mind,”’ 
but after all the heart hasto be made 
right before the good deed is done.— 
Sunday Afternoon. 


—____ - + - —_____ 


In England. 





The Palace Theatre, which has surpassed all its 
competitors in the way of animated photographs, 
is now showing by the Biograph the most re- 
markable film ever exhibited in England. 
Speaking of this picture the American press says; 
In all previous instances the audience has sat 
passive and witnessed scenes in motion, but in 
the latest example the position is, so to speak 
reversed, and the spectator becomes part and 
parcel of the picture, for, by the exercise of the 
very slightest imagination, he can fancy himself 
perched upon the cow-catcher of an American 
locomotive tearing along at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, with the landscape simply leaping 
towards him. This extraordinary effect has 
been obtained by the placing of a camera in the 
“cab” of the locomotive of a West Shore Ex- 
press. The long track of shining metal stretches 
out in front, the lever is pulled full, and the en- 
gine dashes along at its topmost speed making 
for the entrance to the Haverstraw Tunnel. For 
atime the runisin the open day, and then a 
dark spot looms ahead that isthe mouth of the 
tunnel, and towards it the spectator is hurled as 
ifit were upon a phantom train. The spot grows 
larger and blacker, then suddenly the tunnel is 
entered, and the train is overwhelmed in gloom, 
but a speck of light shines in the darkness, it 
broadens out and with a rush the tunnel is passed 
and once more the train is flying on past fields 
and hedges in the sunlit country. A figure sud- 
denly appears crossing the line, but in an instant 
it has stepped aside and been swallowed up in 
space as fresh features of the panorama burst up- 
on the astonished eye. A more exciting and 
sensational piece of realism has never been pre- 





sented to an audience.—London Court Circular. 
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our Free Inf: will do for eve 
enctions, You can not afford to be wit 


Glory of Woman is Her 
thick and luxuriant growth of hair, they are more than delighted. 

ormation man, woman and child who will read it and follow in- 
out this information one minute longer. 


45 
BEAUTIFUL 


LiXuaT ATR 


1 Can be grown upon any head, 
irrespective of age or len 
of time bald, if you will 
send for our Free and Pull 

grow 
hair upon a Bald Head, stop 
Falling Hair and remove ‘Scalp 
Diseases. 

This is indeed a most Desir- 
able Offer when you consider 
the ease by which the wonder- 
x By ofa Beautiful 

ead of Hair can be attained 
ome simply reading the 
Free Information we send. 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA, TETTER 
AND FALLING HAIR LEAD 
TO BALDNESS, 


No woman should suffer her 
scalp to remain in that condi- 
tion one minute, for as sure as 
night follows day, sooner or 
later she will find the doors of 
society closed against her. 
Ladies especially are subject 
to scalp diseases, and when 
they can allay the hot and ir- 
ritating feeling, and induce a 
This is just exactly what 








Hair.” 


Itis worth 


ts ee in ah, fo ay perce oy with Baldness, Falling Hair or Scalp A 


THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL AL DISPENSARY, 2 


SEND IT TO YOU, PREPAID, AID, FRE 
EPT. ye 
CINCINNATI 
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An Honest Ignoramus. 





‘Honestly, I didn’t know that. I 
thought it was just as I told you, and I’m 
not to blame.”’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that,”’ replied Tom’s 
aunt. 

‘Not so sure that I didn’t? Why, you 
must doubt my word.” 

“No, I meant not sure that you were 
honestly ignorant.” 

‘What do you mean by honestly ig- 
norant ?” queried Tom. 

‘‘T mean that when people might have 
known a thing by a little effort, and 
ought to have known it because it was 
possible to know it, it cannot be said 
that they are honestly ignorant and that 
they are excused from misstatements 
they may make about it.”’ 

His Aunt Lucy’s words stuck in his 
mind. A short time after he met Bill 
Eaton on the ball-ground. As they were 
strolling along together Tom’s eyes 
suddenly caught sight of a fine new ball 
in the grass. He pounced on it and 
held it up, exclaiming: ‘‘Finders are 
keepers !’’ 

‘¢?Tisn’t mine,’’ said Bill; “you may 
keep it for all of me.” 

“T don’t know whose it is,’”’ said Tom, 
“so I guess I might as well keep it.’ 
But just then his Aunt Lucy’s words 
came to .him. Was he ‘“‘honestly”’ 
ignorant as to the ownership of the ball? 
He hadn’t tried to find out whose it 
was. Wouldn’t he be a thief if he put it 
in his own pocket and kept it without 
trying to find out? 

‘Hold on a minute, Bill!’’ he said. 
“T guess I couldn’t honestly keep this 
ball, because I don’t know whose it is 
until I’ve inquired of the boys.”—Our 
Morning Guide. 


Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the king 
within ; 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all 
words 
Whieh from that ramen win, 





—Arnold, 








Something New for theChildren 





“Parlor Furniture Pattern,” 


“Doll’s Furniture 
PATTERNS.”’ 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together. Use pasteboard 
for the backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant 
and beneficial employment for the Little Ones at 


Home. 
A Supplement Work for the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERGARTEN. 


For the practicability of the many ideas, viz.: De- 
sign, Cutting Out, Drawing, Sewing, Form and Color. 
The result is an indestructible and Beautiful Toy. 
For sale at Dry Goods Stores, or sent on receipt of 


12 CENTS IN STAIIPS., 
L.V. W. Palmer Mfg. Co.,43 and 46 Worth St., N.Y. 


AN OLIVE ORCHARD 


is a gold mine on the face of the earth’’—Jtalian Pro- 
verb. A 20-acre olive grove in our “Sierra Madre” 
Fruit Colonies in Southern California assures health, 


happiness and 
A - LARGE - ANNUAL - INCOME 


for centuries. We plant and bring the orchard into 
bearing for you on our easy payment plan. We have 
railways, churches, schools, a perfect “all the year’ 
climate and beautiful homes. No pioneering. Illus- 
trated booklet free. Arthur Bull & Co., Owners, 
1202 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 


Patent applied for. 








To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music size, vocal 
and instrumental, all parts complete, all 
for 20c. or 4 lots, Bhe. Money back 
if not suited. “Hot Time in the Old 


SALE Town To-night,”’ and 1000 Songs 
with music, 5e. 


N. N. Hathway, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





The Delamorton French Perfection 


TAILOR SYSTEM 


is used in all Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 
Teachers and A — wanted. ROF. E. 
GUNDLACH, 927 , N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Fruit Trees} 


Vines and Plants. 
W.C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, | Dansville, N. Y. 


SEND YOUR PHOTO 
to us with 25c and receive two Photo Buttons 
made from it. Your photo returned safely. Agents 
wanted. A. SEGNO, C olumbus, Ohio. 


Tansee and others—in poor health from 





Wickson and 9 other varieties of 
Japan Plum Trees, Send for my 
catalogue of Fresh Dug Trees, 





any cause can learn of a successful self-cure by 
writing OX ELIC, 979 Washington Ave., New 
York.1 No belt,faith cure or medicine whatever. 
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Business , Opportunity 


You can earn a yea’ during the next six 
months in to seh own yrelctaity th the American Tem 
Association of New York 
Bity. Greate to to temperance people. Agents 
without previous apenas making $100 to per 
month. Write to-day to E. 8. Maryin, Supt.,Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE TO BALD-HEADS. 


We willsend free on oxetiention 
full information how to Ww 
upon bald heads, stop ha’ hefr talling. 
and produce a fine by vo 8 
ke mustaches, LORRI- 

& CO., 1005 renk d Ave. 
BALTIMORE, ‘Mp, 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION tcr*‘oniy"s2 


Gem_ stones at very low prices. ddress, 
aa N. FULLER, Lawrence, i ocen 


12 YARDS FREE | 



















one dime we will send our famil: 3 mos. 
ad fp me ards Fine Lace, sno gloss. 
72 yds. and 6 subs. for 50c. AN JOURN, RNAL, Beaver Springs, 





ORCANS 
aa | Be ® | $22.00 


3. 80 wonke ca — free P vey 
GUITARS ont MANDOLINS $2.95 up, ep, everythin 
in as reo Fort ll BIG CAT- 
his ad. out ons an to 
BSVCE & Inc., CHICAGO, ILL. 
& Co. are “Thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 


GET, RICH! 


Maker” (by mail 4c.) tellsghow 
F - Be ran by Pacties $1.00 a aoe 
aa H. WILCOX & co., Brokers, 

529 Broadway. New York. 


















ik tae yds, 50c, Immense Pack., with 
id. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little —- Ndi 


AZT Y WORK j 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 





Other concerns only allow e 

atexerensoms ce. How do you now thelr 
4 watches will run or kee a4 m. will 
H eae ng $8.47 our Gold Pla Face Stem 


pense. T! 
b/ us toboldy our, money 1 odaye je “Hew wil fell 
f/ you thisif you ask 
¥/ anything; if itdon’t RS tore as 
y any watch in your town, or ~ ph oun 
clock, you can return it as sta’ 
If the Sa ang = nd wears off any time within Yo 
years. ll replate it Free, A written guar- 
antee to this effect sent with every wateh, Each watch is sent in 
a ae plush case. This makes them suitable for birthe 
day and holiday presents. A Gold Plated Chain and Charm 
free withe — 4 watch. Besure to mention where your nearest 
express office is located. If wae too far away froman exe 
press office, send mone; istered mail or post office 
money order and the watch will be sent by return mail. We 
guarantee safedelivery. If you receive the watch by mail 
and it lem not satisfactory you can return itin ten days and 
— willreturn your money at once. IF }0U WISH a higher 
rice watch to wear on trial send for price list. .We also 
ve a Ladies’ Relied Gold Marquis Ring containing 6s) ee 
Klondike Diamonds and 2 Im. Blue Torquolse, price $1. orth 
$20.0u; willsend one for your examination w Fith the watch or 
alone and will return money if you send forit by mail and 
are not satisfied. As to our Ch my peg A orator Meany 
of the below named well-known New York City gentlemen. 
Should you write to any, kindly enclose a 2c, fo’ 
aaron’ Hon. John H. McCarty, United States Marshall, 
West 125th Street. Hon. William Sohmer, County Clerk, 
H Toird Avene. i 
sioner. Hon. L. W. Schultz, Corone: 
Andruss, 612 East 117th Street, 
Office, Station L. Address EURO 
Station L 522 E. 125th Bt 4 — York. 


Home Games Almost Given Avy 


sy 


Hon, Eugene J. McEnroe, Tax 
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A Chain of Dates. 





In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 
One February morn, 

In far away Virginia 
George Washington was born. 

In seventeen hundred forty-three 
The boy is fatherless ; 

A noble mother’s love and care 
His youthful days will bless. 


In seventeen hundred forty-five 
He loved both sports and schools, 
And wrote with neat and careful hand 
His famous set of rules. 


In seventeen hundred forty-six 
He thought to go to sea, 

But yielded to his mother’s wish 
With her at home to be. 


In seventeen hundred forty-eight, 
A strong and active youth, 

A careful land surveyor is 
This paragon of truth. 


In seventeen hundred fifty-three, 
At Dinwiddie’s command, 

He made a dangerous journey to 
The wild and western land. 


In seventeen hundred fifty-four 
In western land afar, 

He fired the gun which then begun 
The French and Indian war. 


In seventeen hundred fifty-five 
At Braddock’s sad defeat, 

Our hero with undaunted skill 
Conducted the retreat. 


In seventeen hundred fifty-nine 
A lady fair he won, 

And led to his Mount Vernon home 
Good Martha Washington. 


In seventeen hundred seventy-four, 
“In his own native land, 
He sits in legislative halls, 
Most honored of that band. 


In seventeen hundred seventy-five 
His country calls again 

The soldier brave, to free the land 
From England’s tyrant chain. 


¢ 


In seventeen hundred seventy-six, 
At Trenton, Christmas night, 

He caught the British at their sports 
And put their troops to flight. 


In seventeen hundred seventy-eight 
The saddest times, we know 

How hard he fought at Valley Forge 
With hunger, frost and snow. 


In seventeen hundred eighty-one 
At Yorktown, war was done, 

Cornwallis handed forth his sword 
To our brave Washington. 


In seventeen hundred eighty-three 
He gives up his command, 

And seeks his happy home content 
Within a peaceful land. 


In seventeen hundred eighty-nine 
His country needs his care, 

And calls her trusted chief to fill 
The presidential chair. 


In seventeen hundred ninety-eight 
We gravely bow the head 

To learn that this sad year must tell 
George Washington is dead. 


In eighteen hundred ninety-eight 
Our hearts unite as one 

In love and honor to the name 
Of noble Washington. 


All— 


To every loving patriot’s heart, 
His life shall be the guide ; 

As long as Freedom’s banner floats 
The nation’s joy and pride. 

And now three cheers for Washington 
Together we will give, 

All hail our hero, Washington, 

Long may his memory live. 

(Each child should carry a small flag and wear, 
suspended by a blue ribbon about his neck, a 
white shield bearing his date in red letters. They 
should step forward one. at a time, and after 
speaking, take their places in the line. Ata sig- 
nal from the teacher or leader, all should wave 
their flags above their heads and give three 


cheers.) 
—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 


~~ > 





Dreaming. 





How much of it is done in this world ! 
How few people infected with the habit 
ever acknowledge themselves proprietors 
of the airy possession. How few buckle 
steadily down to the logic of hard facts 
and school their minds to the stern re- 
alities of life. How many feed on the 
moonshine of a day dream and the empty 
uncertainty of a sentiment, to wake up 
and find themselves practically useless 
in that battle which wins a fortune and 
helps to butter enough bread for to-day 
leaving also a table to sit at and a solid 
crust for to-morrow. Life with some 
men is a dream for twenty-five years. 
If they get a second volume, marked on 
the last page of the first is the trite sen- 
tence, ‘To be continued in our next.”’ 

Adversity will sometimes rouse men 
and make them forget their surroundings 
and the hazy atmosphere in which they 
have been living; but let the cloud go 
by, and, ten to one, old habits will return. 
Happy mortals! They never have had 
but one thing to view, or rather they 
have been looking through smoked 
glasses all their years. Now once more 
the old spectacles are put on and realities 
become anew shrouded by the film 
over their vision. Day dreamers, awake! 
Begin to know thingsasthey are. Come 
down from the clouds. Live to live, not 
todream. Judge,apight. Puton work. 
It’s a coarse jacket, perhaps; but wears 
well, and what you do in it and with it 
pays now and hereafter, in this world 
and in the next.— Viatorian, 

a ee 
Klondike Gold. 


Mr. James L. McCulloch, an exper- 
ienced miner who has lived in Alaska for 
several years and is thoroughly familiar 
with the Yukon River territory and the 
— a. is organizing and will 

reonall ny a special party to 
leave Buffalo ovis t e Nickel Plate Road, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 8th, 1898. Mr. McCul- 
loch’s long experience in Alaska enables 
him to give reliable information on all 
matters a to the trip and after 
reaching the gold fields. For rates and 
all information, address Jas. L. McCul- 
loch, or F. J. Moore, Gen’] Agent, 23 








Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WE WANT LADIES 


rth of the best Sa an 
Iver Knives and free, or $8 
worth and get a set of Decorated Dishes free or 40 per 
cent. cash commission. We pay freight. Money not 
=. until you deliver goods and get premium. 


CHARLES 8. HORNER TEA CO., 
1457 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, ~~ 
“This Firm is reliable’ —Pittsburg Christian Advocate 


$600 TO $900 PER YEAR 


and all expenses, a = paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more, 
We employ ladies or Nad ape tenn A very healthful, 
a and profitable business for teachers or others 
ring a change. Ifi aaa send stamp for ap- 
plication blank and receive fu llinformation. If 7 
cannot travel, write for terms oes 1 _—. and 
out how to make money Onr books oan 
Cc. W, STANTON CO., 3 Dearborn St. Chicago, 


Doce’ VISITING CARDS? 


If so, send for sample of Paper Cards in book form 
oe new, up-to-date. Endorsed by the cle 
GEO. R. BROWN, pot by the clergy. 
GENTS: out capital ; tae eo ng used in 
every A great chance 


for rts Bev oe 2. ie to Work. A. NIELEN, 


Cana and yoy a ns ar 











We start you in busmess with- 
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School Entertail 
. 2 fér Schoo! 1 Entertainme nts. ‘Send for 4 
$P my deucziptive list. HaRroup Roor- 
@ BACH, Theatrical Bookseller, 132 ¢ 
rS Nassau Street. New York City. 4 
> > 4» b> bn tL br by bo bn by be Ln Le be hn he Ln be Le Ln he Le br 
ee eh he he he hi he bh he he he he bn he he hi hi he hi hi hi he 


100 RETURN ENVELOPES 29 GENTS 


Our prices 
ent 4 + ‘Coat TSetblogae and sam- 
ples 8c. Ericson Prtg. Co., Kennedy N.Y. 


GUITAR BetPagnt without ots BANJO 
usic, Two sample pieces 


guitar figure ouat 20. Bend cre, tad illustrat- 
ed catalog. E.C. Howe,801 Bay State Bldg.,Chicago. 


Aerial Medication, discovered by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, ome: is effecting many 

remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases of 
catarrh and deafness. Sufferers will receive full par- 
ticulars by addressing as above. 


40,000 Apple Trees 9c ea. 5to 7 ft. Send to 
G. C. Stone’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dausville, N. Y., 
for 80 pp Catalogue. Secure varieties now. 
Pay in spring. 


your ce Se and address on polished Germ: 
Silver eee with fine Steel Key Ring, 120.3 
on Umbrella ; regular price, 25c. each. Agts. 
wanted. Key-Check’ Co. (N), New Ipswich, N. H. 


THE 20TH CENTURY SHORTHAND 


Simplicity, 
oa = yo ty: yet Ml _ ee ght in D Hee eford: 
Conn., or by mail, by T. W. HANNUM. 


WE TRUST YOU, 2erettiwe wm sup 


you our line of quick 
sellers. You pay when sold. Good pay and steady 


demand yous! mene. Send stamp for our plan. 
GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


f' 
BOYS AND GIRLS Zin eases Rep 
F. FL, WASHBURN. 7) Nassau St., New York City. 


? At: 2 bring , pemeee, @ 12x18 sheet of 


Yucca Board, tt , the ne material for paint- 
AGENTS to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
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ice-list free. 
ANU FACTURING co. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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tune Pellets: Letter Writers’ © Amuse- 





ments, Fortune Tellers, Writers, Cook Books, 
Recitations,etc. H. We 1,126 Park Row,New York 
WORK FOR ALL. ”. ,ZEN HUNDRED 


ae ee oe 
wanted. No canvassin; dress with 
stamp. WM. B. rae sales Batesville. Ind, 
LEARN A PROFESSION '2 10 ays that wil net 


aday the rest 
of your life. Only reliable parties need a apply. Ad- 
dress, with stamp, Prof.8. A. Weltmer, Nevada, Mo. 


SEND US any Cabinet Photo and get 12 beautiful 


Miniatures for only 27c postpaid, Sam- 
ple2cents. ExcELsIoR PHorTo Co., Palmer, Mass. 


AUTHOR RS We want — stories, poems, and 
book MSS. Bes swore ——— 
Authors and Writers Union, 


6a SPECTACLES ES forcataiog. agents 


lwanted. COULTER OPTI 


10 QUEER THINGS from +44 ++ 
ifornia, 10c. No 2 alike. Sure to please. 
ific T Pub. Co., San Diego, Cal. 
Agents Wanted. Free sample. One teacher 


earned $700 in 1896. “Factory, ” P.O. 1371, New York. 
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Have You Examined 


THE PHOTO-REWARD CARD? 
THE PHOTO-CHRISTMAS CARD? 
THE PHOTO-NEW YEAR’S CARD? 
- THE PHOTO-EASTER CARD? 
The Teacher’s Photograph on each of them. 
a wanted for every county in the United 
en Liberal cash 


a Thirty (336x384 i ch) Photos from an 
camel les free. in 0! m an 
cabine postpaid for 75 sh . 





Publisher, Williamsport, 
in each county 


ONE LADY WANTED (2 Snanumeture 


and supply the Grocer’s trade with Sunrise Yeast, 

best in the world. $50 per month and expenses as- 

sured. Ifyou want home work and cash pay send 
particulars to SCI 


OTA YEAST CO., 
Chillleothe, Ohio. 


HERBAL BLACK DROP. 
Is the long looked for Cure for Catarrh. ‘The result 
of the researches of two generations. The only medi- 
cine pa aere to cure catarrh effectively, and 
oll Caeneeae ronchial affection. Restores the senses 
of smell, taste and hearing. Cures catarrhl headache 
ee @ cold in one night and consumption in 
No free fake) but a medical wonder. 
25c. Tointroduce we give a watch 
selling first Doz. at 25c each. Every 
bottle sold sells another. That is how we = it. 100 
Doz. sold in Meadville, Pa. in 1897. LACK 

DROP e» Bloo: Valley, Pa. 


Colored Domestic Servants from Virginia. 
We can furnish capable, respectful and docile 
colored help to all of the North and West. 
They will be asurprise and relief to you in housekeep- 
ing. Only Loy gy © involved is advance for fare and 
porns cg fee ; to be repaid from wages. Safe arrival 
red. Many testimonials from appreciative North- 
ern ern patrons. Send for ae showing method of 
and full particu 
HAS. H. SMITH & CO., Richmond, Va. 


wie eee oe and Criticism. Author's man- 
pts carefully read, corrected and neatly and 
sccunssely typewritten.’ Editors greatl ly prefer type- 
written Gopy. A letter of criticism and advice sent 
bac ith each corrected MSS., ther ‘vith a list of 
at least twelve periodicals to whick the MSS. is most 
suitable, and, i a a list of all the teachers’ jour- 
nals in the U.S. which buy MSS, rges for correct- 
ingad typewriting: Short poems 30 cts.; MSS. un- 
der 2,000 words, 50 cts. ; over 2,000 words, 20 . = 
each additional 1,000 or fraction thereof. Good 

will be accepted for sale to southern ae Pa 
Write for particulars, enclosing stamp, before send- 
ing MSS. under this proposition. Good references. 














Address, Isaac MorEs, Dallas, Tex. 
CATARRH ‘cure sy" 


Wyoming Catarrh Cure. 


A sample sent absolutely free: An inhaler 
sent with it for 12 cents (stamps.) Thousands are 
using our pomediy and declaro that it is the best ever 
used. Try itand be convin 

YOMING MEDICINE Co., Homer, N. Y. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

‘save 810 to $25, No money in advance. 

See pee ane Machine - lk = 
rij 
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By the Way. 





_The early bird gets caught by the 
milliner. 

Nature begins fools and women finish 
them. 

Friendship is not so difficult as admi- 
ration of our friend’s friends. 

It isa hard task to make an explanation 
to a person who doesn’t intend to accept 
it. ¥ 

Home is that dear place where we are 
not afraid to break crackers into our 
oyster soup. 

Talking is like riding a wheel; a man 
may know when to stop but may not 
know how to stop. 


> 
An Excursion Trip. 








There’ll be a grand excursion 
For the little folks to-night 
And all of them are going, 
Dressed in their gowns of white. 
The boats along Sleep River 
Are waiting in a row, 
And they’ll set sail for Dreamland 
When the slumber breezes blow. 


Oh, there never was a country 
Like the land of dreams, I know! 
I wish that I was going 
As I used to, long ago, 
On this jolly Dreamland journey, 
With a good-night kiss on lip,— 
But grown-up folks aren’t taken 
On this excursion trip. 


I remember how the fairies 
Would meet us on the shore, 
And give us such a welcome 
As we never knew before ; 
And over hill and meadow 
They’d lead us far away, 
Till we found the place where dreams 
grew 
And all sat down to play. 


Oh, ‘‘All aboard !” the boatman 
Is calling from the shore ; 
I hear the merry music 
Keep time to dip of oar ; 
I feel the sleep wind blowing, 
It fills the sails of white, 
And you must off for Dreamland,— 
Good-night, my dears! good-night ! 
—Eben E, Jsrexford, in Child Garden. 
pen 
Queer Sait. 





In Lapland they have no salf, and the 
bark of the fir tree is used as a substitute. 
The Laps peel the bark. from thé ‘trunk 
of the tree, carefully remove the epider- 
© | mis, and then divide the inner bark in- 
to quite a number of very thin layers. 
During thebrief but extremely hot Lap- 
land summer the layers are exposed to 
the sun until thoroughly dried; then 
Yees | they are torn into narrow strips and 
placed in boxes made of fresh bark taken 
from other trees. Deep holes are then 
dug in the sand, and the bark and boxes 
are buried in them, where they are al- 
lowed to remain for about three days. 

The second day fires are made over 
the places where the boxes are buried 


leurs. The heat penetrates deep into 
the sand, turns the fir bark a red color, 
and gives it a pleasing taste and odor. 
Finally the boxes are unearthed. The 
fir strips are pounded or. ground into a 
coarse powder and the Laps use it just 
as we do salt, only much more sparingly, 
because it is so troublesome to prepare. 
—Philadelphia Times. 
a ee 


Lincoln Observations. 





Bishop J. P. Newman paid a beautiful 
tribute to Lincoln. He said: ‘The 
beauty of Lincoln’s immortal character 
has thrown in the shade the splendors 
of his intellect. The time will be when 
the severest critics of mental philosophy 
and mental development will sit in judg- 
ment and admiration upon the splendid 
brain of that great man. He was a 
logician by nature. His terse and beau- 
tiful rhetoric rivals the utterances of the 
greatest orators of the past and present. 
He was truly great.’ 

Mr. Lincoln’s first political speech 
when he was a candidate for the Illinois 
Legislature was as follows : 

“Gentlemen, Fellow Citizens: I pre- 
sume you know wholIam. I am hum- 
ble Abraham Lincoln. I have been so- 
licited by my many friends to become a 
candidate for the legislature. My poli- 
tics can be briefly stated. I am in favor 
of a national bank. I am in favor of the 
internal improvement system, and a high 
protective tariff. These are my senti- 
ments and political principles. If elected, 
I shall be thankful. If not, it will be the 
same.”’ 

On one occasion, an anti-slavery dele- 

gation from New York were pressing the 
adoption of the emancipation policy. 
During the interview, the chairman, the 
Rey. Dr. C., made a characteristic and 
powerful appeal, largely made up of 
quotations from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Lincoln received the ‘‘bom- 
bardment”’ in silence. As the speaker 
concluded, he continued for a moment 
in thought, and then drawing a long 
breath, responded: ‘‘Well, gentleman, 
it is not often one is favored with a dele- 
gation direct from the Almighty !”” 
One of Mr. Lincoln’s Springfield neigh- 
bors, a clergyman, visiting Washington 
early in the administration, asked the 
president what was to be his policy on 
the slavery question. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, 
“T will answer by telling you a story. 
You know Father B., the old Methodist 
preacher? And you know Fox river and 
its freshets. Well, once in the presence 
of Father B. a young Methodist was 
worrying about Fox river, and express- 
ing fears that he should be prevented 
from fulfilling some of his appointments 
by a freshet in the river. Father B. 
checked him in his gravest manner. 
Said he: ‘Young man, I have always 
made it a rule in my life not to cross Fox 
river till I get to it!’ ” 





The only fountain pen made with ad- 
justable feed, so the flow of ink can be 

lated, is the one made by R. W. 
Whitney, Cleveland, 0. His advertise- 





and kept burning briskly for several 








ment appears on page 36 of this issue. 





SEND FOR IT! 


66 rompounD OxYGEN—Its Mode of Action and 


Results,’’—is the title of a book of 200 pages, 
published by Drs, Starkey & Palen, which gives to 
all inquirers full Information as to this remarkable 
curative agent, and a record ofsurprising cures in a 
wide range of chronic cases—many of them after be- 
ing abandoned to die by other omaeinte, 

Will be mailed free to any on application. 
DRS. STARKEX - PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Room Cc. 
Please mention this paper. 


BLUSH ¢ OF e ROSES 


The readers of the Normal Instructor A be 
pleased to learn that the famous Blush of Roses, 
a positive cure for pimples, freckles and black- 
heads, has just been reduced from 75c. to 50c. per 
bottle. Send 50c. to-day, stamps or silver, and 
receive a bottle by pron mail. oe, 

MISS FLORA A. JONES, Sole Pro 
Lady agents wanted. Dept. t. N, Detroit, "Mich. 


COLUMBIAN Folding, Hot Vapor BATH 
CABINET for Home use, saves Medicine and 
Doctor Bills. Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hot Air, Perfumed and Medicated Baths for 3 
cents each. Vapor Baths cleanse, purify, in- 
vigorate the entire system, Producing Health, 
strength and vigor, BEAUTIFIES THE 
COMPLEXION, cures Rheumatism, Colds, 
Skin and Blood diseases, prevents Fevers, Ma- 
laria and Kidney Troubles. Made of FIRE 
PROOF Antiseptic Material. Packed complete 
inacase 16 inches square, 2 inches thick and 
weighs but 4% lbs. Price including Heater 
ready for use $3.00. Write for book. Agents 
wanted. COLUMBIAN BATH Co., Columbus, O. 


LIFE! LIFE! LIFE! 


Cutler’s Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. 

Guaranteed to cure CATARRH and Bronchitis. 
All druggists. By mail $1.00. Address 

Ww. H. SMITH & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. . 


SOMETHING NEW | 2" 


SYSTEM OF ELO- 

CUTION AND ORA- 

TORY in three parts, bound incloth. This work 
is especially a apted to the teacher’s needs. The 
best and most comprehensive work _published. 
Part first now 7 Price per part 75cts. One 
a copy by mail 50cts, sent any address. 
nd orders to V. A. AUSTIN, B.0., Salina, Kansas. 


HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 
02 terms and conditions. 
+ Retails A $40.00 everywhere. For 
culars and Big Sewing Machine Cat- 
store FREE cut this ts out and send to 
RS, Ny ay K & co: (inc.) 
gees Supply House on Earth, CHICAGO, ILL, 


aDay Sure 


furnish the work and teach yon ans 2 swok | in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we pee oy epee aaa 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolntely sure, writ 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING ‘CO. Box 125, DETROIT, ‘hicn. 


White Wyandotte Eggs, 13 for $1.50 


Cat. Free. F. W. Wells, 3 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
per 100 in advance 


WE PAY $i to honest workers 


to distribute and hand out Tea Circulars around 
among friends. Ifyou wish work send 10c for our 
large package ofGolden Rod Tea, which makes over 
a hundred cups of delicious drink, with full directions 
and circulars to begin work at once. A. N. HERB 
TEA CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


FRE WHAT IS THIS 2 


Something new. 
ow oe 
hair, dandruff,and 




























Send us youraddresa 
and we wilishow you 
p< ont oe =. gem 











est medical autho: 
hair upon a bald head. Stop fi 
restore color to hair prematurely gray. 


No soap, liquids or dyes. Full yo mailed free. 
$end your name and address t ELEcTRIC Co, 
Rewark, oo ‘Please Mention this paper. 





Ladies, send us your name 
and address plainly —_ 
ten, and we will e 
S 75 packets of our | 
ONDER to sell among 


FREF TEA SET. TEA SET. 


and exquisite ARABIAN rons 
friends, at 10 cents each; when sold, remit us the money (less 
express charges) and we will send you a beautiful decorated china 
tea set of 56 pieces for your trouble, full size for family use. Name 
express office and address, Arabian Perfumo Co., Bridgewater, Conn. 











EARN A WATCH WITH. 
OUT MONEY. Ms 
n 


«Case Stem Wind 

Chain and Charm, warrant 
a perfect time-keeperin afew even- 
ings or any spare time selling our 
Double Feed Indestructible Non- 
Explosive Lamp Wicks. Our 
Grand 60-day Offer. Write us 
a letter stating you will sel! the 
wicks at 10c. a piece, and send us 
the money, and we will send you 
one dozen of our Patent Inaestruct~ 
ble Wicks and li list, when sold you to send us 
81.20, and we will send you at once, by mail, prepaid, 
a beautiful Gold Plated Watch Chain and Ch: arm. Wicks 
unsold, if any,to be returned. We give the most valua~ 

ble premiums for the least work of any firm. Address 










Kirtland Wick Co.,41{{{ Nassau St., N.Y, 
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**J Don’t do That.’’ 


In every home there are tasks that 
willing and loving hearts make light, but 
which otherwise would become disagree- 
able drudgery. To leave all such service 
to one member of the home circle, and 
especially to leave it to the uncomplain- 
ing mother, is what no child who loves 
the home, will stoop to do. at 

A girl who had been away on a visit 
lately returned to her home and took up 
home duties. She went through a round 
of housework, but some of the hard and 
unpleasant tasks she left undone. Her 
mother asked, when she found out the 
omission, why these things had not been 
attended to. 

“Why, I don’t do that !’’ said the girl 
with disgust. 

The mother said no more, but did the 
disagreeable work herself. But, we are 
glad so say that before she finished it, 
her daughter was heartily ashamed of 





herself and came to her mother’s help | 


with a will that promises good things for 
that home in the future.— Young People’s 
Weekly. 


————————~2-—_—_— 
A Streak of Sunshine. 





‘Well, grandma,”’ said a little boy, 
resting his elbows. on the old. lady’s 
stuffed arm-chair, ‘‘ what have you been 
doing here at the whadagy all day by 
yourself ?”’ 

** All I could,” answered sinndiod, 
cheerily; ‘‘I have read a little and prayed 
a good deal, and then looked out at the 
people. There’s one little girl, Arthur, 
that I have learned to watch for. She 
has sunny brown hair, her brown eyes 
have the same sunny look in them, and 
I wonder every day what makes her 
look so bright. Ah, here she comes 
now.” 

** That girl with the brown apron on?” 
he cried. ‘“‘Why, I know that girl. 
That’s Susie Moore, and she has a dread- 
ful hard time, grandma.”’ 

‘*Has she?” said grandma. ‘‘O, little 
boy, wouldn’t you give anything to know 
where she gets all that brightness from, 
then ?”’ 

**T’ll ask her,’’ said Arthur promptly, 
and, to grandma’s surprise, he raised the 
window and called : 

“Susie, O, Susie, come up here a 
minute ; grandma wants to see you!’’ 

The brown eyes opened wide in sur- 
prise, but the little maid turned at once 
and came in. 

‘‘Grandma wants to know, Susie 
Moore,’”’ exclaimed the boy, . ‘* what 
makes you look so bright all the time.” 

‘* Why, I have to,”’ said Susie. ‘‘ You 
see, papa’s been sick along while, and 
mama is tired out with nursing, and 
baby’s cross with her teeth, and if I 
didn’t be bright, who would be ?” 

** Yes, yes, I see,’’ said dear old grand- 
ma, putting her arms around this little 
streak of sunshine. ‘‘That’s God’s reason 
for things; they are because somebody 
needs them. Shine on, little sun ; there 
couldn’t be a better reason for shining 
than because it is dark at home.’’—The 





Sunbeam. 


When my Mama Makes Bread. 





BY ELIZA CALVERT HALL. 





When my mama makes bread at night 
I help her all I can ; 

I climb up by the table 
And hold my little pan, © 


And watch her while she mixes in 
The flour so soft and white, 

And salt and milk and sugar, 
And yeast to make it light. 


And then she kneads and kneads it, 
Till its smooth as it can be ; 

And if I’m good and do‘not tease, 
She gives a piece to me. 


I put a cover over it, 
And all the dark, still night, 
While I am sleeping in my bed, 
My bread is getting light. 
Last time it baked so nice and brown, 
And everybody said, 
When it was done, there never was 
. A better loaf of bread. 
I reached up to the parrot’s cage 
. And gave a piece to Polly, 
Then I buttered all the rest and had 
A party for my dolly. 
—The Independent. 
> 
The Value of a First-Class Pas- 
senger Service. 








One effect of a first-class passenger service is to 
stimulate all branches of business of the raiiroad. 
The freight traffic is unquestionably greatly bene- 
fited by it; the express traffic is constantly in- 
creasing, and to conduct a successful mail ser- 
vice on a railroad, the passenger service must be 
first class. Every manufacturing, commercial 
and industrial enterprise is also greatly benefited 
by possessing the advantages of first-class pas- 
senger service; in fact, many “manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises cannot be made suc- 
cessful where there is not a first-class passenger 
service, and it isa well-known fact that the local 
business of any great railroad is stimulated by 
the splendidly equipped trains that are run 
primarily for the through business, but which 
are constantly handling more or less local traffic. 
Regarding the train service of the New York 
Central, and its effect upon the country through 
which it passes, a recentissue of the Oil City ( Pa.) 
Derrick, has this tosay: ‘There are other roads 
in the country that make a much bigger showing 
in regard to their mileage, but none have been 
managed more successfully, or gives a better ser- 
vice to the’country through which it passes, 
than the New York Central. No otherline in the 
world can show so many thriving villages and 
beautiful towns scattered along the route. At 
least a score of the entire number of cities in the 
state lie between New York and Buffalo: The 
road passes up the valley of the Hudson as far as 
Albany, and then proceeds westward through 
the beautiful Mohawk valley and the richest and 
most fertile sections of the state, to Buffalo. 
Yonkers, Sing Sing, Newburgh, Kingston, Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Troy, Watervliet, Cohoes, 
Schenectady, Amsterdam, Little Falls, Utica, 
Rome, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, Batavia: 
Buffalo, Lockport, and Tonawanda are some of 
the largest and most flourishing cities in the 
State, situated along the line of the New York 
Central. Its record-breaking train, the Empire 
State express, makes the regular run over the 
whole length of the road every day at the aver- 


age speed ofa mile a minute. There are other | 


fast expresses on the road, and residents along its 
route enjoy the best passenger service jn the 
world. The local passenger traffic is very large. 
The throtigh passenger traffic for the year just 
closed amounted to two hundred and three 
thousand and ninety-three, while the way pas- 
sengers >arried numbered twenty-two million, 
nine hundred sixty-three thousand, three hun- 
dred and ninety.—Troy Times. 
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prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take paring. until you hear 
t to tell yous about 
E REM YATE HOME af a trifling 
cost and also other valuable information. To any reader 
of this who will write to us at once we will 
full and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 
in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
postage, etc. Ousenpeadanes strictly confidential. 


HALL & CO., D, Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 





Have You 


Rheumatism; Backache, Sci- 
atica, Nervous and Neuralgic 
Headache ? 


ARE YOU 


troubled with Sleeplessness, 
Nervousness, or any Nervous 


Disorder ? 
Ifsostate your troubles and we.-will 


send free particulars of a wonderful 
curative remedy. 


Address The Dyna Co., Dept. 4. 
46 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


Velvet Cream Beautitying THE COMPLEXION 


the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
ness, 


Ta burn and e 
Tan, eo the fr of youth to the 


y it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
= be »P a, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, y mail, 10 cta. 
¢. A. APMEYER & C0., Manf. Chemists, 
ion B. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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» M.D., Box828, Augusta, 
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se Cured, 


ya Worn NIGHT and 
DAY. Perfect comfort, 
protection. Every one 
ruptured should read our 
NEW full Illustrated 
book on Rupture. Valu- 
able information. Sent 

PATENTED FREE, securely sealed. 

G. V. House Mg. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 


SOMES HORSE CLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 


For groom: horses, d 
and co ~ ine paar or ‘ome. 


















TOLEDO SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


> SILVER WATCH FREE 


i nee or ay bat to to introduce our 
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SAFE E WATOH co., 7 Warren 









If you suffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ ~ 
Dance, etc., have children or relatives that do 
so, or now le that are afflicted, My New 

EPILE EPTICIDE, will ove them, 


Discovery, 





Those Dreadful 


FRITS 


* Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide.” 


“Epilepsy 
Explained” 
Book, by mail, $1.00 





and all you are asked to do is to send for a Free Bottle and totry.it. Iam — pre repared to 
1 


abide by the result. It has cured: thousands where everything else has fai 
name and full address. DR. W. H. MAY, May Laboratory, 


ease give 
Pine 8t., New York City. 
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You Can Learn 


Considerable about our system of giving in- 
struction to teachers by mail by referring to 
descriptive matter given on page 5 of this num- 
ber of the Instructor, 


And You Can Learn 


Much about what our students think of the sys- 
tem by reading the testimonials given on page 
44 of this issue. Every progressive teacher 
should investigate so as to understand just what 
we are doing in this line, and if you desire more 
information than is contained in matter above 
referred to, send at once for our catalogue. It is 
sent free to all who ask. 


American e Correspondence e Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y. 





COSTS NOTHING jjeccgecmenn 


but the asking to get our new 





1898 CATALOGUE of either 


ORCANS | 
f ih) 





A larger number of styles to select from 
than any other company in the world. 


THE SECRET OF WEALTH IS T0 BUY RIGHT _ 


The nearer the manufacturer and consumer 
can be brought together, the more money saved [| 
tothe consumer. Wecansell you an 














at wholesale prices, thus saving you every 
penny usually pocketed by agents and dealers. 


Send today for our new Due 
Bill Cortificate. It saves you $10 
on an Organ, $20 on a Piano. 
CASH OR INSTALLMENT. 

Thirty days trial. No money in advance. Safe 
delivery at your depot insured. Our new due bill 
certificate shows you how to get an Organ or 
Piano for little or nothing. Remember, our Cat- 
alogue costs you nothing, and will positively 
Save you money. 


PIANOS, S155% UP & 







ORGANS, *25 w 


We furnish with each Piano a 
$10 hard-wood Piano Chair free, 
also Plush Scarf and $10 worth of 
the latest sheet music. Complete 
Organ outfit free. Our factory, 
with its enormous capacity, en- 
ables us to sell you a high-grade 
instrument at a figure much below 
that of any other company in the 
world. 


Incorporated for 50 years 


» We Lead, Others Follow 
BEETHOVEN 

PIANO and ORGAN 
: COMPANY 


Washington, N. J. 

















The Memorial Edition 


of the most famous story ever 
written : 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN, 


A Tale of Life Among the 
Lowly, by 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


| The best known woman in 
the world. 


Tnis book has drawn tears 
from millions of eyes, and 
touched the deepest sympathies 
in millions of hearts. This 
magnificently illustrated edi- 
tion makes it more popular 
thanever. Richly bound in 
one large royal octavo volume, 
700 pages, and over 100 new half-tone illustrations. Printed on superior 
paper. Lowin price. Extra liberal terms and credit to agents. Appli- 
cations for agency are now pouring in by the hundreds. Full canvassing 
outfit free. Send 20c for mailing. Greatest selling book ever issued. 
Write quick to 


Standard Publishing Co., | 


41 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial aSomPination 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


a CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 

if 10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
Sy 12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
] Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
> The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 
Both if at retail ... - + $20.00 


Y t the Premi , 
° ou oe um Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The: Laskin Scop: Mile: Company, Bullalo, N.Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 
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NoTE.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.— 
Ed. Normat Instructor. 

The Christian Uplook, Buffalo, says: We have bought and used ‘Sweet Home” soaps a number of years 
It has always proved entirely satisfactory. The premiums are all that is claimed for them. We wonder 
that the Larkin Company can give so much for so little, They are perfectly reliable. 
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» PHOTOGRAPHS "Sst 

: ..Decoration.. 
Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 4000 sub- 
jects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
Much cheaper in price than imported photographs, 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


a) 352, Washington > Win. H. Pierce & Co. 
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NOT The success of our Winterand ; toa far greater triumph. Our New Special Offers will transcend all previous 
a NOTE. 2 anes Offers has been un- eftorts tosupply the public direct with the most beautiful creations of the 
precedented even in our rec- | piano and organ maker’s art at such prices and on such terms as may well 
ord of phenomenal business. Thousands of Cornish | seem incredible. We make this positive statement, that every Cornish Amer- 
American Pianos and Organs have been sold during | ican Piano and Organ is ——— ya s gift at the price we offer it at, and fur- 
the last 90 days at our special prices, Our vast re- | ther that every instrument shi ped b y us is protected by our own personal 
sources were taxed to the uttermost to fill our orders on time; our factories | warrant, and that means a mil dollars guarantee at the back of every 
have been and are now running 13 hours a day, and never before has such a wd and organ sold. Asan example of what we are doing, we make, for a 
chorus of praise been raised at ‘the excellence of the products of our house. | limited period only, the following special offers on two of our very 
But weare going on to even better things, and our past success is but astimulus | latest and best instruments. 



































WLOFFERERgserieg SILVER CHINE S350 








CORNISH AMERICAN ORGAN. Style No. 29.000. iin else AN a / 


Full Size. 65 Octaves. Double Reed Action. 122 Reeds. 10 Stops. 15 Combinations. 
While this photo-engraving is an exact picture of one of the ~ptaccael Cabinet Reed Organs 


lat iA EMEP E lat : over invent by us, the instrument is far better even than this loo! 


SILVER CHIME? is the result of our offorts to brin 94 really first-class instrument 














‘i within the reach ~¢ all our agen and of all our bargains it is decidedly’ the greatest. Note, a 
that a PROMPT RESPONSE to this ad. that for a limited period only, we Offer this beautiful Instrument for the very small sum of 35.00 
vertisement will secure a DISCOUNT of [thirty-five dollars], provided you send us all cash with your order. No agent or dealer could nod 


sibly sell you such in organ for twice as much money. Remember, also, that we are the only firm 
$10.00 on the list prices as quoted in our of artual makers of pianos and organs who sell exclusively to the public ‘at first cost, and that it is 
1898 Catalogue on any Organ, or $20.000n practically im possible for you to buy upon the terms and prices we sell at from any other firm on 
the list prices if you buy a Piano, PRO- te teten will consider any special offer you may make us, if you prefer to purchase it on the -\ 
: " NCE. W da Better Bend CASH WITH YOUR ORDER. Your pocket is richer as you get the benefit of o 
VIDED YOU ORDER AT ONCE. Write to-day handsome cash discount, and as for taking any risk in sending money in ac tae ty you know our 
me ) is to all: “No Satisfaction, No Pay.” Your money and the forward freizht charges wee be 
immediately refunded if the instrument sent you is not entirely satisfactory and a Ss represent 
after 80 days’ trialin yourownhome. You take no risk;we have plant and property and hard cash to the extent of over ON] E MILLION 
DOLLARS to back up our contracts. 
{OT E.—We can supply this organ in low top case, elegantly finished front and back, ouitable for Church, School and Lodge, at the same price. 
a: Perhaps, peweren, you are more interested ina 
ano, we theretore make you t 


SPECIAL OFFER 


of the Most Desirable of our 
UPRIGHT CABINET GRAND * —_— 1] } 
AMERICAN PIANO! == il 


HoUStHOLDF AIRY 
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A WO HIS beautiful Upright Cabinet Grand Piano, Style A, the “Household Fairy,” the retail 
a val ne of which is $400 [four hundred dollars], for only $155.00 [one hundred and fifty- 
= =———_— kt five dollars], the actual cost to manufacture, with only our ownsmall profitadded. With 
— s a the piano we present free, a handsome silk scarf, a solid-wood clreplen-seated, adjustable piano ry 
‘ fr stool, and our celebrated pianoinstructor, THE WHOLE OUTFIT FOR 615 i 
down payment is not ‘Possible we will sell this piano on any terms to suit the convenience of 
our patrons. RR ver u.iful piano has every latest improvement, including Practice 
Clavier. Is unsurpassed in Touch, Tone and Finish, Exquisite in Appearance, | 
DIMEN SIONS:—H em oe £2 inches: Width, 62 inches; Depth. 28 inches; Weight, boxed, Dp 
90 lbs) WARRANTED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 5 
memorates our thirty-sixth year in business. It will be sent to 9 
all intending purchasers F REE on application, postage paid. All 
=A you have to do is to mention this paper and _w: . for it to-day. ) 
ENTIRELY NEW CATALOGUE—1898 MODELS. “AN AN. Remember our vast business continues on the old basis—Pianos 5 
CIENT EGYPTIAN CHOIR AT EARLY TEMPLE SEY ICE ” and Organs at wholesale cost, direct from factory to family—No 
is the su a of the exquisitely beautiful colored art frontispiece agents’, music stores’ or middlemen’s profits to pay. The pur- iad 
with our new catalogue of the celebrated Cornish — of . — American Piano or Organ pays only for 2 


American Pianos and Organs, 1898 Models. This yoy J 


picture was Conened and painted me pay en | forus by an em 

nent artist and has been J oe vee in the original colors regard- aa ‘OHS’ TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME. ly 
less of cost. Colored lithographs of our factories and offices are 
also included and our catalogue containsa complete description No Satisfaction oy AY ash, Gane ect WY, oo for HI 
of over fifty styles of Pianos ~% Organs, together with prices 25 years, and safe delivery at destination insured and guaranteed. ° 
and terms of sale. The issue of this musical compendium coim- Send for Souvenir Art Catalogue, 1898 edition, to-day—FREE. :e 
REFERENCES.—Our bank, your bank, any bank, or any of the multitude of patrons who have purchased millions of dollars’ 
worth of instruments from us during the past 36} years, Our: po not. " bat: Lay ad wed stone ae ”? containing a thousand recent refer- 
/ ences, & —: a. — ~4, iy = ee nd we FU eqsie sper tne tes, roe by which anyone can 

RPL AN ATION CRNISHED vITH Ss SRY CATA 


REMEMBER, BUY OF CORNISH ONLY. We abiished Pioneer iuthe several imitators of our methods Manufacturers 
ling exclusively to the General Public Direct at wholesale prices. D: 


CORNISH & CO,,-.02te ee WASHINGTON, NJ. 


MENTION 










SCOeeoeoe)88 One Million Dollars Personal Guarantee at the Back of Every Cornish Piano and Organ, 


One Million Dollars Personal Guarantee at the Back of 
Every Cornish Piano and Organ,@/@/®/0®0200080008 Our Popular Co-partnership Plan will certainly interest ves 
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50 CENT RATE EXTENDED--APRIL IST 
WILL BE THE LIMIT. 


Never, in the history of Educational publications, has so large and so steady a stream of subscriptions been received by any similar 
publication as has been pouring into the office of Norma Instructor during the past few weeks. This is accounted for in several ways, but 
we attribute it chiefly to these causes, viz: Recent enlargement and improvement in the Instructor itself; the contemplated increase in the 
subscription price from 50 cents to $1.00 a year ; the fact that we give the greatest possible value for the money and the great activity of our 
readers in bringing the Insrructor to the attention of their friends. 

Coupled with this immense flow of subscriptions has been a demand for ‘‘more time !’’ ‘‘more time !’”’ in order that interested readers 
might see their friends and that all might have an opportunity to subscribe. As announced in the January number and elsewhere in this issue 
we have concluded to extend the time for the acceptance of subscriptions at the 50 cent rate to April 1st, as it is our earnest desire that every 
teacher and every student preparing to teach, shall have an opportunity to subscribe at the present rate. In order that this may be accom- 
plished will you not make a special effort to bring the matter before such of your acquaintances as are likely to be interested ? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE;N. Y. 
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